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N the year 1723, Colonel Ridley returned 
from India, with what, in those days, was 
accounted an inunense fortune, and retir- 
ed to a countiy Heat on the banks of North 
Tyne in Northumberland. The house was 
rebuilt and furnished with every thing ele- 
gant and costly; and, among others, a ser- 
viee of plate supposed to be worth ^1000. 
: He went to London annually with his family, 
doring a few of the winter months, and at 
titese times there were but few left at his oountry boose. At the 
time we treat of, there were only three domestics remained there; 
a maid servant, whose name was AUce, kept the house, and there 
were besides, an old man and a boy, the one' threshed the com, and 
the other took care of some cattle ; for the two ploughmen were 
boarded in houses of their own. 

One afternoon, as Alice was sitting spinning some yarn for a pfur 
of stoohings to herself, a pedler entered the hall with a comical pack 
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on his back. Alice had seen as long a pack and as broad a pack ; but 
a pack equally long, broad, and thick, she declared she never saw. It 
was about the middle of winter, when the days were short, and the nights 
cold, long, and wearisome. The pedler was a handsome, well-dressed 
man, and very likely to be a very agreeable companion for such a maid 
as Alice, on such a night as that ; yet Alice declared, that from the 
very first she did not like him greatly, and though he introduced him- 
self with a little ribaldry, and a great deal of flattery interlarded, yet 
when he came to ask a night'^s lodging, he met with a peremtory re- 
fusal ; he jested on the subject, said he believed she was in the right, 
for that it would scarcely be safe to trust him under the same roof 
with such a sweet and beautiful creature. He then took her on his 
knee, caressed and kissed her, but all would not do. '^No, she 
would not consent to his staying there.*^ " But are you really going 
to put me away to-night!'' "Yes.*" "Indeed, my dear girl, you 
must not be so unreasonable ; I am come straight from Newcastle, 
where I have been purchasing a fresh stock of goods, which are so 
heavy, that I cannot travel far with them, and as the people around 
are all of the poorer sort, I will rather make you a present of the 
finest shawl in my pack before I go further.*" At the mentioning of 
the shawl, the picture of deliberation was portrayed in lively colours 
on Alice's face for a Uttle ; but her prudence overcame. " No, she 
was but a servant, and had orders to harbour no person about the 
house but such as came on business, nor these either, unless she was 
well acquainted with them.'" " What the worse can you, or your 
master, or any one else be, of suffering me to tarry until the morn- 
ing?" "I entreat you do not insist, for here you cannot be. 
" But, indeed, I am not able to carry my goods further to-night. 
" Then you must leave them, or get a horse to carrv them away. 
" Of all the sweet inflexible beings that ever were made, you certainly 
are the chief. But I cannot blame you ; your resolution is just and 
right. Well, well, since no better may be, I must leave them, and go 
search for lodgings myself somewhere else, for, fatigued as I am, it is 
as much as my life is worth to endeavour carrying them further.'^ 
Alice was rather taken at her word : she wanted nothing to do with 
his goods : the man was displeased at her, and might accuse her of 
stealing some of them ; but it was an alternative she had proposed, 
and against which she could start no plausible objection ; so she con- 
sented, though with much reluctance. " But the pack will be better 
out of your way," said he, " and safer, if you will be so kind as lock 
it by in some room or closet." She then led him into a low parlour, 
where he placed it carefully on two chairs, and went his way, wishing 
Alice a good night. 
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When Alice and the pack were left together in the large house by 
themBolves, she felt a kind of undefined terror come over her mind 
about it. ^^ What can be in it,**^ said she to herself, ^^ that makes it 
so heavy ! Surely when the man carried it this length, he might have 
carried it farther too — It is a confoundedly queer pack ; I'^U go and 
look at it once again, and see what I think is in it : and suppose I 
should handle it all around, I may then perhaps have a good guess 
what is in it.^^ 

Alice went cautiously and fearfully into the parlour and opened a 
wallrpress — ^she wanted nothing in the press, indeed she never looked 
into it, for her eyes were fixed on the pack, and the longer she looked 
at it, she liked it the worse ; and as to handling it, she would not 
have touched it for all that it contained. She came again into the 
kitchen and conversed with herself. She thought of the man^s ear^ 
neatness to leave it— of its monstrous shape, and every circumstance 
connected with it — ^They were all mysterious, and she was convinced 
in her own mind, that there was something tmcafmy^ if not unearthly, 
in the pack. 

What surmises will not fear give rise to in the mind of a woman ! 
She lighted a moulded candle, and went again into the parlour, closed 
the window shutters, and barred them ; but before she came out, she 
set herself upright, held in her breath, and took another steady and 
scrutinizing look of the pack. God of mercy ! She saw it moving, as 
visibly as she ever saw any thing in her life. Every hair on her head 
stood upright. Every inch of flesh on her body crept like a nest of 
pismirefs. She hasted into the kitchen as fast as she could, for her 
knees bent under the terror that had overwhelmed the heart of poor 
Alice. She puffed out the candle, lighted it again, and, not being 
able to find a candlestick, though a dozen stood on the shelf in the 
fore kitchen, she set it in a water-jug, and ran out to the bam for old 
Bichard. *' Oh Richard ! Oh, for mercy, Bichard, make haste, and 
come into the house. Gome away, Bichard.^^ ^^ Why, what is the 
matter, Alice I what is wrong ! "" ^^ Oh, Bichard ! a pedler came into 
the hall entreating for lodgings. WeU, I would not let him stay on 
any account, and, behold, he has gone off and left his paok.**^ ^^ And 
what is the great matter in that,^ said Bichard. ^^ I will wager a 
penny he will look after it, before it shall look after him.^ '' But, 
Oh Bichard, I tremble to tell you ! We are all gone, for it is a living 
pack."^ '^ A living pack ! ^ said Bichard, staring at Alice, and letting 
his chops fall down. Bichard had just lifted his flail over his head 
to begin threshing a sheaf; but when he heard of a living pack, he 
dropped one end of the hand*staff to the floor, and, leaning on the 
other, took such a look at Alice. He never took such a look at her 
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in his life. " A living pack ! ^ said Richard. " Why, the woman is 
mad, without all doubt.'' "Oh, Richard! come away. Heaven 
knows what is in it ! but I saw it moving as plainly as I see you at 
present. Make haste and come away, Richard.'" Richard did not 
stand to expostulate any longer, nor even to put on his coat, but fol- 
lowed Alice into the house, assuring her by the way, that it was 
nothing but a whim, and of a piece with many of her phantasies. 
" But,"" added he, " of all the foolish ideas that ever possessed your 
brain, this is the most unfeasible, unnatural, and impossible. How 
can a pack, made up of napkins, and muslins, and corduroy breeches, 
perhaps, ever become alive! It is even worse than to suppose a 
horse^^s hair will turn an eel.'' So saying, he lifted the candle out of 
the jug, and, turning about, never stopped till he had his hand upon 
the pack. He felt the deals that surrounded its edges to prevent the 
goods being rumpled and spoiled by carrying, the cords that bound 
it, and the canvas in which it was wrapped. " The pack was well 
enough, he found nought about it that other packs wanted. It was 
just like other packs, made up of the same stuff. He saw nought 
that ailed it. And a good large pack it was. It would cost the 
honest man ^200, if not more. It would cost him ^£^300 or ,f 350 
if the goods were fine. But he would make it all up again by cheat- 
ing fools, like Alice, with his gewgaws." Alice testified some little 
disappointment at seeing Richard unconvinced, even by ocular proof. 
She wished she had never seen him or it howsomever ; for she was 
convinced there was something mysterious about it ; that they were 
stolen goods, or something that way ; and she was terrified to stay in 
the house with it. But Richard assured her the pack was a right 
enough pack. 

During this conversation in comes Edward. He was a lad about 
sixteen years of age, son to a coal-driver on the Border — was possess- 
ed of a good deal of humour and ingenuity, but somewhat roguish, 
forward, and commonly vbry ragged, in his apparel. He was about 
this time whoUy intent on shooting the crows and birds of various 
kinds, that alighted in whole flocks where he foddered the cattle. 
He had bought a huge old military gun, which he denominated 
Copenhagen^ and was continually thundering away at them. He 
seldom killed any, if ever ; but he once or twice knocked off a few 
feathers, and, after much narrow inspection, discovered some drops 
of blood on the snow. He was at this very moment come, in a great 
haste, for Copenhagen^ having seen a glorious chance of sparrows, and 
a Robin-red-breast among them, feeding on the site of a com rick, 
but hearing them talk of something mysterious, and a living pack, he 
pricked up his ears, and was all attention. ^^ Faith, Alice," said he. 
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** if you will let me, 111 shoot it.^ ^^ Hold your peace, you fool,"" «aid 
Richard. Edward took the candle firom Bichard, who still held it in 
his hand, and, gliding down the passage, edged up the parlour door, 
and watched the pack attentively for about two minutes. He then 
came back with a spring, and with looka very different from those 
which regulated his features as he went down. As sure as he had 
death to meet with he saw it stirring. **' Hold your peace, you fool,^ 
said Bichard. Edward swore again that he saw it stirring; but 
whetiier he really thought so, or only said so, is hard to determine. 
" Faith, Alice,'' said he again, " if you will let me, Fll shoot it.'' 
**' I tell you to hold your peace, you fool," said Bichard. ** No," said 
Edward, '^ in the multitude of counsellors there is safety ; and I will 
maintain this to be our safest plan. Our master's house is consigned 
to our care, and the wealth that it containB may tempt some people 
to use stratagems. Now, if we open up this man's pack, he may piuv 
sue us for damages to any amount, but if I shoot it what amends can 
he get of me! If there is any thing that should not be there, Lord, 
how I will pepper it ! And if it is lawful goods, he can only make 
me pay for the feW that are damaged, which I will get at valuation ; 
so, if none of you will acquiesce, I will take all the blame upon myself, 
and ware a shot upon it." Bichard said, whatever was the conse- 
quence, he would be blameless. A half delirious smile rather dis- 
torted than beautified Alice's face, but Edward took it for an assent 
to what he had been advancing, so, snatching up CopetAagm in one 
hand, and the candle in the other, he hasted down the passage, and, 
without hesitating one moment, fired at the pack. Gracious heaven I 
The blood gushed out upon the floor like a torrent, and a hideous 
roar, followed by the groans of death, issued from the pack. Edward 
dropped Ccpenhagen upon the ground and ran into the kitchen like 
one distracted. The kitchen was darkish, for he had left the candle 
m the parlour ; so, taking to the door, without being able to utter a 
word, he ran to the hills like a wild roe, looking over each shoulder, 
as fast as he could turn his head from the one side to the other. 
Alice followed as fast as she could, but lost half the way of Edward. 
She was all the way sighing and crying most pitifully. Old Bichard 
stood for a short space rather in a state of petrifaction, but at length, 
after some hasty ejaculations, he went into the parlour. The whole 
floor flowed with blood. The pack had thrown itself on the ground ; but 
the groans and cries were ceased, and only a kind of guttural noise was 
heard from it. Knowing that then something must be done, he ran 
after his companions, and called on them to come back. Though 
Edward had escaped a good way, and was still persevering on, yet, as 
he never took time to consider of the utility of any thing, but acted 
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from immediate impulse, he turned, and came as fast back as he had 
gone away. Ah'ce also came homeward, but more slowly, and crying 
even more bitterly than before. Edward overtook her, and was hold- 
ing on his course ; but as he passed, she turned away her face, and 
called him a murderer. At the sound of this epithet, Edward made 
a dead pause, and looked at Alice with a face much longer than it 
used to be. He drew in his breath twice, as if going to speak, but he 
only swallowed a great mouthful of air, and held his peace. 

They were soon all three in the parlour, and in no little terror and 
agitation of mind unloosed the pack, the principal commodity of 
which was a stout young man, whom Edward had shot through the 
heart, and thus bereaved of existence in a few minutes. To paint 
the feelings, or even the appearance of young Edward, during this 
scene, is impossible ; he acted little, spoke less, and appeared in a 
hopeless stupor; the roost of his employment consisted in gulping 
down mouthfuls of breath, wiping his eyes, and staring at his 
associates. ' 

It is most generally believed, that when Edward fired at the pack, 
he had not the most distant idea of shooting a man ; but seeing Alice 
so jealous of it, he thought the Colonel would approve of his intrepi- 
dity, and protect him from being wronged by the pedler ; and besides 
he had never got a chance of a shot at such a large thing in his life, 
and was curious to see how many folds of the pedlar^s fine haber- 
dashery ware Copenhagen would drive the drops through ; so that, 
when the stream of blood burst from the pack, accompanied with the 
dying groans of a human being, Edward was certainly taken by sur- 
prise, and quite confounded ; he indeed asserted, as long as he lived, 
that he saw something stirring in the pack, but his eagerness to shoot, 
and his terror on seeing what he had done, which was no more than 
what he might have expected, had he been certain he saw the pack 
moving, makes this asseveration very doubtfnl. They made [all pos- 
sible speed in extricating the corpse, intending to call medical assist- 
ance, but it was too late ; the vital spark was gone for ever. ^^ Alas!'" 
said old Richard, heaving a deep sigh, ^^ poor man, ^tis all over with 
him ! I wish he had lived a little longer to have repented of this ; for 
he has surely died in a bad cause. Poor man ! he was sfnnebody'a son, 
and no doubt dear to them, and nobody can tell how small a crime 
this hath, by a regular gradation, become the fruits of.^"* Richard 
came twice across his eyes with the sleeve of his shirt, for he still 
wanted the coat; a thought of a tender nature shot through his 
heart. ^' Alas, if his parents are alive, how will their hearts bear 
this, poor creatures ! **' said Richard, weeping outright, ^^ poor crea- 
.tures ! God pity them ! ^' 
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The way that he was packed up was artful and curious. His knees 
were brought up towards his breast, and his feet and legs stuffed in a 
wooden box ; another wooden box, a size larger, and wanting the bot^ 
torn, made up the vacancy betwixt his face and knees, and there being 
only one fold of canvass around this, he breathed with the greatest 
freedom ; but it had undoubtedly been the heaving of his breast which 
had caused the movement noticed by the servants. His right arm 
was within the box, and to his hand was tied a cutlass, with which he 
could rip himself from his confinement at once. There were also four 
loaded pistols secreted with him, and a silver wind-call. On coming 
to the pistols and cutlass, ^^ Villain,*" said old Bichard, '' see what he 
has here. But I should not call him villain,^ said he again, softening 
his tone ; ^' for he is now gone to answer at that bar where no false 
witness, nor loquacious orator, can bias the justice of the sentence pro- 
nounced on him. We can judge only from appearances, but thanks to 
our kind Maker and Preserver, that he was discovered, else it is proba- 
ble that none of us should have again seen the light of day.^ These 
moral reflections, from the mouth of old Richard, by degrees raised the 
spirits of Edward : he was bewildered in uncertainty, and had un- 
doubtedly given himself up for lost ; but he now began to discover 
that he had done a meritorious and manful action, and, for the first 
time since he had fired the fatal shot, ventured to speak. ^^ Faith it 
was lucky that I shot then,^' said Edward ; but neither of his com- 
panions answered either good or bad. Alice, though rather grown 
desperate, behaved and assisted at this bloody affair better than might 
have been expected. Edward surveyed the pistols all round, two of 
which were of curious workmanship. '^ But what do you think he 
was going to do with all these i ^ said Edward. ^^ I think you need 
not ask that,*" Bichard answered. '^ Faith it was a mercy that I shot, 
after aU,**" sud Edward, ^' for if we had loosed him out, we should 
have all been dead in a minute. I have given him a devil of a broad- 
side, though. But look ye, Bichard, Providence has directed me to 
the right spot, for I might as readily have lodged the contents of 
Copenhagen in one of these empty boxes.'*^ ^^ It has been a deep laid 
scheme,^ said Bichard, ^' to murder us, and rob our master^s house : 
there must certainly be more concerned in it than these two."^ 

Ideas beget ideas, often quite different, and then others again in 
unspeakable gradation, which run through and shift in the mind with 
as much velocity as the streamers around the pole in a frosty night. 
On Bichard'^s mentioning more concerned, Edward instantaneously 
thought of a gang of thieves by night. — How he would break the leg 
of one — shoot another through the head — ^and scatter them like chaff 
before the wind. He would rather shoot one robber on his feet or on 
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horseback than ten lying tied up in packs ; and then what a glorious 
prey of pistols he would get from the dead rascals — ^how he would 
prime and load and fire away with perfect safety from within ! — ^how 
Alice would scream, and Richard would pray, and all would go on 
with the noise and rapidity of a windmill, and he would acquire ever- 
lasting fame. So high was the young and ardent mind of Edward 
wrought up by this train of ideas, that he was striding up and down 
the floor, while his eyes gleamed as with a tint of madness. ^^ Oh ! 
if I had but plenty guns, and nothing ado but to shoots how I would 
pepper the dogs ! ^ said he with great vehemence, to the no smaJl 
astonishment of his two associates, who thought him gone mad. 
^^ What can the fool mean ! ^ said old Richard, '^ What can he ail at 
the dogs!^'' ^'Oh, it is the robbers that I mean,^ said Edward. 
*• What robbers, you young fool ? ^ said Richard. " Why, do not 
you think that the pedlar will come back at the dead of the night to 
the assistance of his friend, and bring plenty of help with him too ! ^ 
said Edward. " There is not a doubt of it,*' said old Richard. " There 
is not a doubt of it,^ said Alice ; and both stood up stiff with fear 
and astonishment. ^^ Oh ! merciful heaven ! what is to become of us T 
said Alice again, ^' What are we to do !^ ^^ Let us trust in the Lord,'' 
said old Richard. " I intend in the first place, to trust in old Capen- 
higm^ said Edward, putting down the frizzel, and making it spring 
up again with a loud snap five or six times. *' But good Lord ! what 
are we thinking about ! Fll run and gather in all the guns in the 
country." The impulse of the moment was Edward's monitor. Off 
he ran like fire, and warned a few of the colonel's retainers, who he 
knew kept guns about them ; these again warned others, and at 
eight o'clock they had twenty-five men in the house, and sixteen 
loaded pieces, including Copenhagen^ and the four pistols found on the 
deceased. These were distributed amongst the front windows in the 
upper stories, and the rest, armed with pitchforks, old swords, and 
cudgels, kept watch below. Edward had taken care to place him- 
self, with a comrade, at a window immediately facing the approach 
to the house, and now, backed as he was by such a strong party, 
grew quite impatient for another chance with his redoubted Copenha- 
gen, All, however remained quiet, until an hour past midnight, when 
it entered into his teeming brain to blow the thiefs silver wind-call ; 
so without warning any of the rest, he set his head out at the window, 
and blew until all the hills and woods around yelled their echoes. 
This alarmed the guards, as not knowing the meaning of it ; but how 
were they astonished at hearing it answered by another at no great 
distance ! The state of anxiety into which this sudden and unforseen 
circumstance threw our armed peasants, is more easily conceived than 
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described. The fate of their master's great wealth, and even their 
own fates, were soon to be decided, and none but he who surveys and 
overrules futurity could tell what was to be the issue. Every breast 
heaved quicker, every breath was cut short, every gun was cocked 
and pointed toward the court-gate, every orb of vision was strained 
to discover the approaching foe by the dim light of the starry canopy, 
and every ear expanded to catch the distant sounds as they floated 
on the slow frosty breeze. 

The suspense was not of long continuance. In less than five 
minutefl the trampling of horses was heard, which increased as they 
approached, to the noise of thunder; and in due course, a body 
of men on horseback, according to the account given by the colonel's 
people, exceeding their own number, came up at a brisk trot, and 
began to enter the court-gate. Edward, unable to restrain himself 
any longer, fired Copenhagen in their faces : one of the formost drop- 
ped, and his horse made a spring towards the haU door. This dis- 
chaige was rather premature, as the wall still shielded a part of the 
gang from the windows. It was, however, the watchword to all the 
rest, and in the course of two seconds the whole sixteen guns were 
discharged at them. Before the smoke dispersed they were all fied, 
no doubt, greatly amazed at the reception which they met with. 
Edward and his comrade ran down staira to see how matters stood, 
for it was their opinion that they had shot them every one, and that 
their horses had taken fright at the noise, and gollopped off without 
them ; but the club below warmly protested against their opening any 
of the doors till day, so they were obliged to betake themselves again 
to their berth up stairs. 

Though our peasants had gathered up a little courage and .confi- 
dence in themselves, their situation was curious, and to them a 
dreadful one. They saw and heard a part of their fellow-creatures 
moaning and expiring in agonies in the open air, which was intensly 
cold^ yet durst not go to administer the least relief, for fear of a sur- 
prise! An hour or two after this great brush, Edward and his mess- 
mate descended again, and begged hard for leave to go and reconnoitre 
for a few minutes, which after some dispute was granted. They found 
only four men fallen, who appeared to be all quite dead. One of 
them was lying within the porch. " Faith,*" said Edward, " heres 
the chap that I shot.**' The other three were without, at a consid- 
erable distance from each other. They durst not follow their track 
farther, as the road entered betwixt groves and trees, but retreated 
into their posts without touching any thing. 

About an hour before day. some of them were alarmed at hearing 
the sound ' of horses' feet a second time, which, however, was only 
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indistinct, and heard at considerable intervala, and nothing of them 
ever appeared. Not long after this, Edward and his friend were 
almost frightened out of their wits, at seeing, as they thought, the 
dead man within the gate endeavouring to get np and escape. They 
had seen him dead, lying surrounded by a deluge of congealed blood ; 
and nothing but the ideas of ghosts and hobgoblins entering their 
brains, they were so indiscreet as never to think of firing, but ran and 
told the tale of horror to some of their neighbours. The shy was by 
this time grown so dark, that nothing could be seen with precision ; 
and they all remained in anxious incertitude, until the opening day 
discovered to them, by degrees, that the corpses were removed, and 
nothing left but large sheets of frozen blood ; and the moming^s 
alarms by the ghost and the noise of horses had been occasioned by 
some of the friends of the men that had fallen, conveying them away 
for fear of a discovery. 

Next morning the news flew like fire, and the three servants were 
much incommoded by crowds of idle and officious people that gathered 
about the house, some inquiring after the smallest particulars, some 
begging to see the body that lay in the parlour, and others pleased 
themselves with poring over the sheets of crimson ice, and tracing 
the drops of blood on the road down the wood. The colonel had no 
country factor, nor any particular friend in the neighbourhood ; so the 
affiiir was not pursued with that speed which was requisite to the dis- 
covery of the accomplices, which, if it had, would have been produc- 
tive of some very unpleasant circumstances, by involving sundry re- 
spectable families, as it afterwards appeared but too evidently. Dr. 
Herbert, the physician who attended the family occasionally, wrote to 
the colonel, by post, concerning the affair ; but though he lost no time, 
it was the fifth day before he arrived. Then indeed advertisments 
were issued and posted up in all public places, ofiering rewards for a 
discovery of any person killed or wounded of late. All the dead and 
sick within twenty miles were inspected by medical men, and a most 
extensive search made, but to no purpose. It was too late ; all was 
secured. Some indeed were missing, but plausible pretenses being 
made for their absence, nothing could be done. But certain it is, 
sundry of these were never seen any more in the country, though 
many of the neighbourhood declared they were such people as nobody 
could suspect. 

The body of the unfortunate man who was shot in the pack lay 
open for inspection a fortnight, but none would ever acknowledge so 
much as having seen him. The colonel then caused him to be buried 
at Bellingham ; but it was confidently reporied that his grave was 
opened and his corpse taken away. In short, not one engaged in 
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this base and bold attempt was ever discovered. A constant watch 
was kept by night for some time. The colonel rewarded the defenders 
of his house liberally. Old Richard remained in the family during 
the rest of his life, and had a good salary for only saying prayers 
amongst the servants every night. Alice was married to a tobacconist 
at Hexham. Edward was made the coloneFs gamekeeper, and had a 
present of a fine gold mounted gun given him. His master after- 
wards procured him a commission in a regiment of foot, where he 
suffered many misfortunes and disappointments. He was shot through 
the shoulder at the battle of Fontenoy, but recovered, and, retiring 
on half-pay, took a small farm on the Scottish side. His character 
was that of a brave, but rash officer; kind, generous, and open 
hearted in all situations. I have often stood at his knee, and listened 
with wonder and amazement to his stories of battles and sieges, but 
none of them ever pleased me better than that of the Long Pack. 

Alas ! his fate is fast approaching to us all ! He hath many years 
ago submitted to the conqueror of all mankind, His brave heart is 
now a clod of the valley, and his grey hairs recline in peace on that 
pillow from which his head shall be raised only when time shall be no 
more. 


NoTB. — The foregoing tale which has enjoyed an almost unexampled popularity in the 
north of England, for a long series of yean, was written by Jamev Hogg, and although it 
is undeniable that he has amplified and embellished it in some degree, the story is, (in the 
main) founded on hct. Local tradition points out Swinburne Castle on the North Tyne, 
as the scene of the outrage, and certain parts of the edifice (which has been partially 
rebuilt), and some pieces of antient furniture, are still shewn as having borne some part 
in the tragedy. Hogg^ own words indeed, favour this site, for he plainly states 
that the mansion is situate on "the banks of the North T^m**** and, as common report 
points out Swinburne (which answers precisely as to situation) we are^ we think, fully 
justified in pitching upon it as the locality. An objection may be raised : — Swinburne 
was not at any time the residence of any branch of the family of Ridley. — True, but it 
was of the family of RiddeS, to whom it belonged, and who resided there both before and 
after the period of the circumstance. It is then, easy to account for the error (as we 
deem it) committed by Hogg, who, in writing down the tradition from the mouth of the 
narrator, might very readily and excusably (not being a native), apply a wrong surname, 
espedaUy when it is remembered that both the orthography and pronunciation of each are 
similar. There is, in conclusion, some reason to doubt the accuracy of the date assigned 
by the author (1723), which we think is considerably too modem, and although the coun- 
try was in a somewhat troubled state, even until a later period, yet a robbery, or combina- 
tion of so serious and effectively organized a character as that described, would be more 
consonant with the state of things a quarter of a century earlier, or even more. G. B. R. 
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JARROV MONASTEKir (I8S0). 


3)arrofti. 


ce lucid cell," 
Sarteesi tell, 
ling shone; 
lastic'a hand/' 
17 8 land ; 
iknowD. 

s light,— 
Ib JaiTOw's glory qneDched in night. 

Because her Bede* has fled? 
ChiU thought away ! " When sire forsakes, 
His orphan charge another takes ; " 

So Deity hath said. 

Too silent in religion's cause, 
Sagadous but unhappy Dawes ! ' 

' The HiBtoriHii at the County of Durhain- 

^ Venerable Bede, 

^ Dawet, (Itichurd) a famous dauic scbolac connected with Jatrow, or at least with 

Heworth, in tbe chapel yard of which latter place he lies buried. See Local Hiatoflan's 

Table Book, Hiiloiical Division, vol. II. p. U&. 
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O fam'd for scholastic deed ; 
In him, once Jarrow hope expressed, 
That now is in her Hodgson^ blessed, 

To find another Bede. 

Restor'd may be the rained cell. 
May other Bedes in Jarrow dwell, — 

Let time achieve his worst; 
Meanwhile, forbid, through love or scorn. 
That any should the second mooni 

Inferior to the first. 

And for thy Bede, — age honoured Sire ! 
From these his ancient walls retire, 

Can I without regret ? 
Such thoughts impel the negative — 
Such ppignant thoughts, that as 1 live. 

His spirit haunts them yet. 

But whether at this silent hour. 
Some wild imaginative power 

Deludes my passive soul ; 
Or, whether Bede himself be here, 
I know not — ^virtue, I revere, 

And honour heaven's controul. 

Now, hark ! from yonder green-hill side, 
Whose cavem'd base receives the tide, 

Led up by little Done ; * 
Methinks I hear the holy choir, 
In anthems from his woodland quire. 

Salute th' eternal throne. 

Not his the stiff repulsive mien. 
That in these latter days is seen 


^ Hodgson, (Rev. John). This ingenious and pious gentleman, whose character as an 
author and a diyine, is too well known to require any description here, has, since the 
composition of these lines, been deservedly preferred to the vicarage of Hartburn, North- 
umberland. 

A The Hedworth Brook, called by Leland the ^ Done," rises in the Boldon Hills, and 
thence running towards Tyne, passes through the vale of Jarrow, near the site of the 
monastic ruins. 
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To mark the doister'd race ; 
In him, the saint and sage combined, 
His dignity with honour joined, 

SimpUcitj with grace. 

Oft seated on jon mgged stone. 

Whose breadth with shaggy moss o'ergrown. 

Ne'er knew a sculptor's hand-; 
The holy man by oral sound. 
Would call the honest rustics round, 

A reverential band. 

All happy met in spacious afar, 

To Heaven on wings of faith and prayer, 

Their simple accents broke; 
So humbly lodged, religion dwelt, 
Upon the grassy turf they knelt, 

Their roof the spreading oak. 

Their altar was the hillock side, 
A font the running brook supplied; 

And why forbear to tell, 
How once a time with acorns heaped 
Went round their salver, — ^while they dipp'd 

Their chalice from the well.^ 

With gentle words he bade them drink. 
And in the while themselves bethink 

Of mercy's healing spaw ; 
^^ Gro search," said he, ^^ where Jesus tells. 
And from salvations deeper wells 

Your living waters draw." 

Jarrow! from time's destructive grasp. 
As safe the arms of ivy clasp 

Thy turrets loose and grey. 
So glad would muse of pious deed, 
Entwine the memory of thy Bede, 

With her divinest bay. 

^ In the Ticinity of Jutovr is a well, which among the rustics still bean the name of 
«Bede*8 Well." 
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THE HAG- WORM AND THE ADDER. 

N Cumberlaiid and NoithumberlaDd," re- 
marks a pleasant writer, " the viper, Colu- 
her i«rue, ia called the hag-worm i and the 
Angw Jragilii, the blind or slow worm."* 
As far as consists with our infonnatioD, we 
would be disposed to say that the hag^ 
worm, is a name not of the adder or Yipera 
etmunwnt, Leach, but of the common blind- 
worm. As in England, ,in the days of 
Shakespeare, who terms it "the eyeless venomM wonn,""-}- bo in 
Northumberland at present, it is aStrmed that the bite of the hag- 
worm, it being in reality one of the most harmless creatures that 
crawls, is much more deadly than that of the adder — even capable of 
inflicUog an incurable wound It is also an opinion that the hUndr 
worm as its name implies, is destitute of the faculty of vision. And 
in consonance with such attribntes, in a rhyme which represents in 
grim colloquy, the twin reptiles of bane that our island boasts, we 
find it expatiating, with however a single redeeming trait, on the pre- 
eminoaoe in "things evil," which, but for the deficiency of eye-sight, 
it might have attained. 

" The hag-worm said to the ether. 
If I had ane ee, as tbon has twae, 
There shonld never a bairn on the gut gae, 
But the wee Btep-bairn that drees a' the wae." 
Step-children from the days of Cinderella and the Clasfiica, have been 
proverbially the victims of caprice and ill-treatment. J 

The adder, although from its baleful fangs, it is generally regarded 
with dread and abhorrence, yet viewed apart from this dangerous 
possession, and within its own assigned limits, is an object of extreme 
loveliness and elegance. Every reader of Milton is enraptured with 
the mazy march, and surpassing splendour, of the fatal serpent, in 
its attempts to draw the attention of our common Mother, even though 
deeply conscious of the slippery guile — the " inmate bad," concealed 
beneath so fair a spectacle. From some undefined feeling of this 
kind, the Northumbrian peasant in one of those rural adages, that 
present in suoh a delightful manner, the concentrated zest of untu- 
tored taste, imbibed from natute^s own models, delineated in eicbaust- 
less profuuon, on all created objects, bos assigned a peculiar pro- 

* Bambln in Northumberland, p. 191. f Ttmon of Athens. 
\ LoHda t«rHbilrs mifcenl uconilc noveri.'se. 
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miaence, aa a oharaoteristic of thg month of recurring blossoms, 
and evolving buds, to the re-appearance of the adder in the vivifying 
warmth of spring. 

" March wiud, 
Kindles tlie ether, and blooms the whin ; " 
or as it will vary, 

" Marcli wind. 
Wakens the ether and bnds the thorn ; " 
or as Shakespeare has eoBhrined the vernal observation, 
" It ia the bright day that brings forth the adder. 
And that craves wary walking."* 

J, Hardj/'t Col. 


ODE ON ATHELSTAN-S VICTORY, 


The ipintten ind the knitt«n in the ran. 

And the &ee maids that weaTC their thread with bones. 

Did DM to dumt it — Sbaxsfeake. 


HE following " free metrical translation of the 
celebrated Anglo-Saxon Ode on Atbelstan'a vic- 
tory gained over the forces of Constantine, King 
of Scotland, at Bninan-burgb, in Northumbor- 
land^ was contributed to the Grentleman's Maga- 
zine anonymously, and appears in the number for 
November, 1838, The author proceeds to state 
that the "ode was originally extracted from two MSS. in the Cot- 
tonian Library, B. M., Tiberius, B. iv., and Tiberius, A. vi^" and 
the event it celebrates is '^ dated 9i)7 in Gibson's Chronicle, and in 
Hickes's Saxon Cirammar, 938, and supposed to be written by a con- 
temporary bard." Here however it may bo well to state tliat these 
dates have each their additional supporter in ancient record, the 
Saxon Annals give 938, and the Chronicle of Mailros !>37. It may 
also be weU to advert to one or two other points in the following 
poem, which seem to require notice. And first, Brunanburgh in tho 
ode is somewhat unaccountably rendered Bmmhify, a name which 
neither any existing village or spot of ground in the county of Nortfa- 
tunberland, nor the words of the original odo itself, seem to give 

* Julius Cfoxr, Arl. 11 scene 1, 


groandfl. Maoh dispute too, has oriaea retire to the pontive lo- 
cality of this ever memorable battle. Hodgaon* presumes Brinkbam, 
where, oa the Dorth, are to be seen ancient foundatione, aod eepecially 
as John de Hexham in 1154 calla the place Briacaburch, ortho- 
graphy which (he is iDclioed to believe) renders such a supposition 
very probable ; but, on the other hand, Camden contends for the 
honour of Sroomridge near the fatal field of Flodden, an opiDion 
questioned by some, but Wallis seems confident that the lines and 
entreDohmentfl to be seen in the vicinity are those thrown up by the 
brave and sucoessful Athelstan who so signally defeated the mighty 
host of Anlaf the Dane. This Anlaf, a brave and wariike man, like 
Alfred, explored the hostile camp as a minstrel. His pride betrayed 
him ; a soldier observing him throw away the reward of bis perform- 
ance, watched him, and recognized the Northumbrian leader ; after- 
wards he told Athelstan of the quality of his guest, " why did you 
not alarm the camp and stop him,"^ said the king. " Because," repli- 
ed the soldier, *' I was once his liege man." That night an emissary 
penetrated secretly to the royal tent, and the occupant of the bed 
was assasdnated, but it was not the king. — A dreadful conflict ensued 
which raged from sunrise until sunset, and the confederate princes 
were vanquished with fearful slaughter. 

The writer of this poem concludes his prefatory remarks by stating 
that " though this is professedly not a strict translation, yet I would 
remark that several of the-.' epithets, such as ' candle of the Eternal 
God,'' applied to the Sun in the third canto; and 'our illustrious 
smiths of war,' in the last, are rendered word for word." 

G. B. R. 


Athelstan, 
ttle's van, 
Prince, 
since, 

Glorious lasting victory gained ; 
Winning many a noble pledge 

With the life of Scotland stfuned. — 
Hehn was cleft, and corslet riven, 
Down th' oppo!>ing buckler driven, 

* Buutiei of England and Walet, voi. North. 
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Rent the banner, snapp'd the spear, 
Bj the sons of Edward here. 

II' 
From their earliest ancestry 
Boldly tanght to do or die ; 
In the fortress, and the field, 
Wealth and lands and home to shield 

From th' encroaching foe ; 
Rnshing now with forions heat. 
Girt by thousands, they destroyed 
Caledbnias'is host and fleet. 
Till, with reeking carnage doy'd. 

Sunk the sword and bow. 

III. 
But the hills with thunder rang, 

And the dead in slaughter fell. 
From the hour when monung sprai^ 

Over mount and plain and dell, 
TlQ the red and hastening sun, 

(Candle of th' Eternal God,) 
Pall'd in mists and vapours dun. 

Left to fidiadowy eve the sod^ 

IV. 
There, the northern soldier lay, 

Steep*d in blood from Albion's charge; 
Lance or shaft had found its way 

O'er his vain and scanty targe ; 
There the Scot, bereft of life. 
Red with gore, and dark with strife. 

V. 
Then the Western-Saxon swept, 

With a fresh and chosen band. 
On the wearied few who kept 

To the last their valiant stand: — 
List ! the charger's trampling heel ! 
Mark the flash of waving steel ! 
Lo! the routed veterans fly 
But to fiftint, and fall, and die. 

VI. 
Merda's warriors never shrank 
From the hordes of Anlaf : — Vain 
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Did each wild and rebel rank 

Boast the Cambrian and the Dane ; 
They but joumey'd o'er the wave 
Here to find an earlier grave. — 
Princes of the Danish blood, 
Five had safely stemmed the flood; 
There they rest in grim decay, 
By the fialchion swept away. 

VII 

Seven Earls of Anlaf's train 
Ghastly strew'd the sodden plain. — 
Countless all was Scotland's host 
From her fleet and army lost. 

But the chieftain of the north, 

By the struggling moonbeam led, 
With a wasted legion, forth 

To his ship in terror sped; 
Now they hoist the sail and flee 
Swiftly o'er the yellow sea. 

IX. 
And the fallen Constantine, 

Shorn his crest and marr'd his shield, 
Mourning many a knightly line 
Left on Brunsbury's fatal field. 
Sought his mountain home. " 
Vainly 'gainst his conquering foes 

Rang th' alarum cry of Hilda, 
Foi the sound of sorrow rose 

Even from Tweed to Holy Kilda, 
'Mid the distant foam. 

X. 

Blackening on the blasted heath 

Sleep the monarch's friends in death; 

And his son, the brave! the fair I 

Lies a mangled carcase there ; 
He could not save him from the fedchion's power. 

Howbeit, though bootless 'twere. 

To wail the young in war, the lad with golden hair. 
He wept his princely dead, and cursed that bitter hour. 
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XL 

Ne'er shall haughty Anlaf boast. 
Nor the remnant of his host, 
That theur swords m combat smote 

With th' accustom'd strength of yore 
Ne'er th' assemblies of the mote 

Shall they lead in counsel more : 
Never shall they now rejoice 
In the battle's awful voice. 
In the strife, when squadrons wheel 
'Mid the clang of 'countering steel ; 
In the heaps of slain and dying 
By each oaptur'd standard lying; 
For they strove with Edward's heirs, 
And the victory was not theirs. 

XII. 

Scarce a broken band 
See the Northern warriors meet, 
Where their toss'd and shatter'd fleet 
Lies *mid shoals and breakers, cast 
By the tempest and the blast 

'Gainst this hostile strand ; 
On each quivering bark they leap. 
Hurrying through the waters deep. 
First they gain the Mendly walls 
Of Eblana's ancient halls, 
Then their homeward steps retrace, 
Scath'd by shame and foul disgrace. 

XIII. 
And the Saxon Brothers, fraught. 

With the spoils of chiefs renown'd, 
King and Prince their country sought. 

Loftier hymn'd and lordlier t;rown'd. 

XlV. 
With the dead, they left afar 
Every screaming bird of war ; 
Bittern hoarse, and hungry kite, 
Beak'd raven black as night, 
Gready heron from the sedge, 
Eagle from th' unscal'd ledge. 
Ravenous vulture from the rocks ; 
And the wolf and grizzled fox. 
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XV, 

Noblest blood flow'd free as water; 
Ne'er had been a heavier slanghter 
(So the hoariest mmstrels say) 
Since that long and fitfol day. 
When the fiery Saxon came 

Like a cloud npon onr coast, 
Swallowing all with sword and flame, 

Britain's pride and Cambria's boast, 
Onr illustrious Smiths of War, 
And the Welsh for honour famed. 
Fill their fierce and flaming star. 
Every lowlier beacon shamed; 
Till the ruddy torch and brand, 
Vanquish'd Britain's suppliant land. 


AUTHOR'S NOTES. 


Our Sovereign Athelstan.* 


This King was the natural ton of Edward the Elder, but the stain in his birth was 
not, hn those times, deemed so considerable as to exclude him from the throne. i^theU 
stan is regarded as one of the ablest and most active of our ancient Princes : he died at 
Gloucester m the year 941, after a reign of 16 years, and was succeeded by Edmund his 
Intimate brother [mentioned in the ode],— JJicme, voL i. p. 136, &c. 

** Mercians warriors never shrank,** &c. 

Merda, the largest, if not the most powerful, kingdom of the heptardiy, compre- 
hended all the middle counties of England ; and, as its frontiers extended to those of all 
the other six kingdoms, as well as to Wales, it received its name from that circum- 
stance. — Sume, vol i. p. 63. 

** From the hordes of Anbf : — ** 

Anlaf was the son of Sithric, a Danish nobleman, on whom Athelstan had conferred 
the title of King of Northumberland, because the inhabitants of that country bore with 
impatience the English yoke. On the death of Sithric, which happened very shortly 
afterwards, Anlaf, and his brother Godfrid, assumed the sovereignty without waiting 
for Athelstan's consent. They were, however, soon expelled by the power of that 
monarch. Anlaf subsequently entered into a confederacy with Constantine King of 
Scotland ; and having collected a great body of Danish pirates, whom he found in the 
Irish sea^ and some Welsh princes, who were terrified by the growing power of Athel- 
stan, be made, in conjunction with the numerous forces of the Scottish King^ an irrup- 
tion into England* 

« Holy Kilda." 

Saint Kilda is one of the Hebrides, and the most westerly island of Great Britain. 
There is no land between it and North America. [It is not introduced in the original ode.] 

" The mote." 

The word " ward-mote " is still in constant use to express a meeting of the principal 
inhabitants of the ward. 

" Eblana's ancient halls.** 

Ebbna was the eariy name of Dublin, or of a town on the spot where Dublm now stands. 
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THE GBAY MAN OF BELUSTEB. 

COMMDNICATKD BY WM. PATTISON.— BDITBD BV JAHG3 HAKDV- 


An old lude 'tale' that fitted weU 
The ruin wild and boM;.— Coi-ebumie. 


> at the gray of the evening twilight, about 
I century ago, that a stripling held his way 
da the caatle of Bellister, with the view of 
Dg into service there. Having crossed the 
at HaltwhiBtle, he found the darkness increas- 
ist; and although the distance he had to 
waa not great, yet in those days, bad oom- 
QS were mote common than welcome on the 
uuirequented roads after nightfall. Leaving the 
Ferry, he passed a thicket of willow bushes, and then his route lay 
along a broken road, which he bad been directed to follow, as that 
which would conduct him to the castle. He had not proceeded far, 
when he deeoried a traveller at some little distance in advance — a 
circumstance rather singular, as he had tarried for a few minnt«s 
at the ferry, and no one hod come over for some time previous. 
The youth, a stranger in the pla^e, and looking forward with un- 
certain Bolicitude towards the new scene of his labours, soon over- 
oaine the myst^ons feeling, to which this idea first gave rise, in the 
prospect of relief from his own anxious thoughts, presented to him, 
for some port of the journey. He therefore quickened his pace, and 
when sufficiently near, shouted to the unknown individual to stop. 
But the stranger pud no r^;ard — he neither stopped nor looked 
behind. The lad had now approached vrithin a few yards, yet with 
the utmost exerti<ut he could not overtake him. He passed forward 
with superiiuman rapidity, gliding rather than walking over the sur- 
face. An unpleasant sensation of fear crept over the youth, which 
was not a little increased, by a closer inspection, as far as the dubious 
light enabled, of the object of his mii^vings. His head was nn- 
covcrcd, and his long hair hung behind, white as the frosts of winter. 
He was wrapt in a long grey cloak, reaching to his heels, and he 
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appeared to oanyasmall bundle under his arm, concealed by his 
exterior vestments. So occupied had the youth been in the struggle, 
that he did not perceive that he had now reached the broken gateway 
of the old castle of Bellister. At that very moment, when its dark 
mass became evident through the investing gloom, the mysterious 
figure unexpectedly stood still, and turning abruptly round upon the 
youth, revealed the awful nature of the feUowsfaip, which he, in the 
flimplioity of his heart, was so eager to obtain. Death had set his 
pallid seal on that grisly countenance, and a bloody gash that rail 
across it, hastened the expression of ghastliness imprinted there ! 
The thick beard was dripping with blood, and the forepart of its gar- 
ments ware dyed with the ensanguined stream. It fixed its large, 
lustreless eyes upon the youth, and pointing with a hideous scowl, 
towards the dilapidated ruin — melted silently away. 

It was a scene of the deepest horror. For some time he stood 
spell-bound to the spot ; gazing into the vacant air, that gave back 
no image— -but extended itself in limitless expansion into a vast, ter- 
rible, all-absorbing gulf — ^that seemed to invite him forward, in pur- 
suit of the dread, unsubstantial essences, that roamed its dim and dis- 
mal depths. Rallying his scattered fortitude, his first idea was that 
of self-preservation. His new home was nigh, and thither, scarcely 
conscious of the action, he betook himself. The old mistress was the 
only one of the fSunily within, and to her he revealed the horrifying 
apparition, he had witnessed. The old lady was much concerned. Of 
the existence of a sphnt near the place, she was fiilly aware ; she had 
heard of it from others wiser and older than herself— members of a 
generation of which there were now few survivors ; and there were 
several instances, in which it had made itself visible to persons whom 
she well knew. Such a thing never occurred, she said, without some 
accompanying calamity, and when as on the present occasion, there 
were manifested tokens of a vindictive disposition on the spirit's part, 
the danger was near and alarming. — It came to pass as the old lady 
feaced and predicted. That very evening the unfortunate lad was 
seized with a severe illness, and before next morning was a corpse. 

When the castle was occupied by the Blenkinsopps, its manorial 
lords ; many — ^many centuries ago, a wandering minstrel, says tradi- 
tion, sought the protection of its roof, far on in the evening,— and 
the humble request was granted, and the aged musician was invited 
to the family hearth. The days of high-souled chivahy and of gener- 
ous feeling had not then departed, when not yet knowing ^^ the bleak 
freezings of neglect,^ the minstrel obtained a ready admittance to 
the society of the gentle and the august, and his tale and harp found 
favourable audience with all. 
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'' High placed in hall, a welcome guest 
He poured to lord and lady g^y, 
The unpremeditated laj." 
But the hospitable boon had not been long conceded, ere dark sus- 
picions began to rankle in the breast of the lord of Bellister. He was 
at fend with a neighbouring baron, who scrupled not to employ the 
basest means for gratifying his rancour. In the appearance of this 
stranger, at such an untimely hour, there appeared to him some rea- 
son to dread the intrusion of a spy, or a disguised agent of his rival 
to execute some revengeful ploL Distrust therefore sat upon the 
countenance of the baron ; * and as the cordiality with which he had 
been received declined, a visible constraint gathered over the min- 
streFs features, which soon communicated itself to the entire circle. 

** By fits less frequent from the crowd 
Was beard the burst of laughter loud ; 
For stiU, as squire and archer stared 
On that dark face, and toatted' beard, 
Their glee and game declined." 

It was therefore with more than customary alacrity, that the signal 
for withdrawal, was obeyed. After the company had retired, the 
lord of Bellister continued to pace his apartment, filled with perplex- 
ing anxieties. The image of the harper, too abject to justify his 
fears, still haunted him, and the ofb-experienced perfidy of his deadly 
foe. At length suspense rose into passion. He summoned his 
attendants, and directed them to bring the harper into his presence. 
But how was every doubt and jealousy anew inflamed, when they 
found the chamber he had occupied empty, and the inmate gone! 
Either he had augured treachery from his entertainer, or he was 
conscious that the guilty errand on which he had been sent, was 
detected. In the mind of the baron, his flight only served to confirm 
the unfavourable ideas he had been led to conceive. The bloodhounds 
were ordered out, and instant pursuit afber the fugitive commenced ; 
the baron himself heading a band of his followers, drawn together as 
if for the utmost exigency. The bloodhounds were soon upon his 
track, and rapidly outstripped the vengeuice of their exasperated 
master. They came up with the poor old minstrel, hard by the 
willow trees near the banks of the Tyne, and tore him to pieces, 
before any of the party had reached them. Bemorse for the bar- 


* *' Some Gentlemen of the North are called to this day Barone,*^ says Grey in 1649* 
The Blenkiiiaopps of Bellister were entitled to the designation of Baron only in courtesy. 
By a similar token of respect, the Whitfields of Whitfield, transmitted to the latest 
generation, the local title of Earl. 
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borouB outr^e seized the baron, but the deed of violence was irre- 
mediable. Whenever, after the sunset hour, he took this way to 
the castle, the fate of the hapless minstrel rose in terror before his 
eyes, and the visible shape of the murdered man always attended 
him home. The baron slept with his fathers, and likewise all that 
race. But the injured spirit, still frequented its ancient limits — 
unsatisfied and nuappeased. At some periods it was more than 
usually outr^eous — iia eSoHs to attract notice became more assid- 
uous, — and the appearances it assumed more terrific. This agitation 
and inquietude was ever found to be the prelude of some impending 
misfortune to the bouse of Bellistor and its dependents, between 
whose fate and ite own, there had been induced an inseparable bond. 
The Orsy Man no longer appears at Bellister, or travei-ses the 
broken pathway, near which the clump of willows still responds in sod 
murmurs to the wizard blast of evening. But Bellister and its vicinity 
continues to be a haunted and forbidden place after nightfall. The 
rustic passes it with a besting heart ; the schoolboy^s bravery is over, 
and his merriment hushed, till it is by ; and the rider trusting neither 
his ^e Dor his ear, gives the spur to his steed, and hurries past. The 
dread of an unexpiated crime, and of a mystery unrevealed, hangs 
Dulifted from the spot ; and nature, as she spreads the pall of mid- 
night over the lonesome way and the gloomy ruin, and as the sweep 
of the rushing river combines with the moaning breeze and the owl's 
funereal scream, seems to sympathize with the peasant's awe, and 
approve bis reverence for the life of a fellow being. 


NEWCASTLE MARY'S LAMENT FOR HER LOVEE. 


ATTRIBUTED TO CUNNINOHAM, 


' I waters to join in the tide, 

!n, and deeply she sighed, 
figure was fair to behold, 
her tresses of gold. 

She stood, and she look'd to the sea, while a sigh, 

Heav'd her breast, and the big tear it dimro'd her bright eye ; 
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To weep for her lover, her lost one she came, 
And Newcastle Mary, the £ur, was her name. 

O dark was the day, said the maiden forlorn. 
When Henry, my love, from these fond arms was torn. 
When cruelly torn from these fond arms of mine, 
He left me to weep on the banks of the Tyne. 

How sweet flew the time, like some sweet lovely dream, 
When fondly we stray'd by the banks sweetest stream, 
When he whisper'd his love-tale, and call'd me his dear, 
And his voice, like sweet music, fell soft in my ear. 

Yes, dear were the hours we pass'd thus alone, 
Sweet sun-scenes of pleasure, for ever now gone, 
My soldier, my love, from my bosom is torn, 
And Newcastle Mary the fair is forlorn. 

Roll on, thou &ir river, roll on to the main. 
And tell to my Henry how sad I complain. 
Yes, tell how I sigh, and weep for his sake, 
And ere I forget him this fond heart will break. 

O torn from the book be that law too severe. 
Which forbade me to go, as £ wish'd with my dear, 
Which forc'd me to stay, and in solitude pine. 
Or sadly to weep by tiie banks of the Tyne. 

The banns were twice published, and had he not gone. 
For one week— one longer — I'd then been his own, 
His fond wife, and gone oVr the sea with my dear, 
Nor wander'd and wept, like a wounded dove here« 

This locket he gave me and ribbons so fair. 
Enclosing a lock of his own auburn hair, 
And never, O never, from this will I part, 
But, dying, will press it still dose to my heart. 

Blow softly ye breezes — still, ocean, thy roar, 
And waft my love gentle and safe to the shore. 
And pleasure my Henry for ever be thine, 
Though Newcastle Mary roves mad by the Tyne. 
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"CANNY SHIELDS." 

HE town of Shields, from the days of yore 
even imtil now, haa ever reoeived bat scant 
courtee^ from the scribe or the travetler; 
and the meed of praise, thus sparingly 
granted, has been accorded in a still less 
d^^ee by its powerful and opulent neigh- 
booring borough, a few miles furrier up the 
Tyne. The following poem was written, it 
would seem, from some of the allusions, 
about twenty years since, and waa printed for private circolation. 
We cannot do better, we think, than prefix an account of a visit 
to the locality, by the famous bibliographer, Dibdin, which, it must 
be confessed, seems to favour the sentimeuta of the poem. " Our 
first approach,^ says he, " was to the two Shields, south and north ; 
a very Wiping, at the embouchan of the river Tyne. How am 
I even to attempt the description of these parallel towns, interseo-. 
ted by a river, upon the breast of which, all day long, colliers, and 
steamers, and wherries, and oook-boato, ue in a constant state of 
movement and exeitmnent! Never had such a scene before pre- 
sented itself to my riew. The black tints of Sunderland vrere neutral- 
ised into grty, compared vrith the colour of everything and every body 
here aroand me. While we were wutJng for the ferry-steamer, to 
cany over the horse and chaise, with ourselves aod other passengers, 
knmging at the water's edge, I looked down upon a lighter, or barge, 
nearly cleared of its cargo ; and on ga^og at the motley scene below, 
I saw a lad, of about fifteen, jump, trom the side of the barge, upon 
a heap of very small coal, in the comer, and roll himself about in it 
as gaily and happily as a haymaker in a hay-cock ! There is no 
disputing about taste ; but doubtless this was as natural to the lad as 
tbs hay-coek to the haym^er. He lept up from his frolic a very 
OtE^mtan in colonr. Face, hands, shirt and clothes, were as black 
as his hat. " This is a very odd circumstance, is it not ! "^ observed 
I to a bystander. " Not at all, Sir, the lads like few things better." 
" We now crossed the river, a good width, and all in a ferment 
with navigation of every possible description, and in every possible 
direction. Echoing shouts of men, splashing of oars, roaring surf 
round the steamers' prows, swelling sails, and fluttering flags, caught 
the ear and eye wherever they wandered. North Shields may be 
considered almost the exdumve property of His Grace the Duke <^ 
Northumberiand ; who has built a good substantial hotel close to tite 
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In Ibr Low STRIET, NORTH SHUUHk 

landing place. Indeed, it was oDOe s moot point whether the oub- 
tomhouBe, with all apportenanoes of quay, wharfs, and docks, should 
not have been established here, rather than at Newoastle-upon-Tjne ; 
bat the Newcastle-folk fought a very tough fight, and discomfited 
the duke. Happening to mistake our way, as to the more ready 
and agreeable route to the Abbey ruins, we had to thread a few 
streets — which can never be forgotten. ..for their cimbined narrow- 
ness, stench, and dense population. Human beings seemed to have 
been bom, and to have kept together einoe birth, like onions etrunf; 
upon a string. Yon never see one or tteo together ; tlicy stand still, 
or bustle along, in ^ve$, mxes, and sevens. It is a rushing stream ot 
countless population. And what houses .' What stref.ts ! — what 
articles for sale ! Yet they all seemed as merry and happy as if 
they were the Holmeses and Lewises of Regent street. 

"Owing to a choke in the street, our vehicle was stopped some time ; 
and every head from every window seemed to be thrust out to see 
who we might be. We had dropped from the clouds — if the ex- 
pression of surprise and astonishment, visible upon each face had 
been the interpreter. At length we began to ascend, and gained the 
high road." 
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HAT darklj distant see I yonder, 
O'er the hedges, ditches, fields, 
Whence the bnsy hum, I wonder ? 
Wonder not, 'tis — Canny Shields. 


Giddj topmasts, thick as rushes. 
Crowds of boats, and dirty keels ; 

Ballast-hills, like Goosb'ry bushes, 
Altogether— Canny Shields. 

A great long street from top to bottom 
Where, on your head or on your heels, 

You walk as safely, but — Ods rot 'em — 
For the carts, in — CANNY Shields. 

No ! no ! a nice Cross-house, a Square there's 
But O! the nosegays that it yields 

As you pass thro' — ^from various causes 
I won't mention — Canny Shields. 

A town of Books ( — for beef Accounts — ) 
And Letters ( — Average ones — ) ; and Reels, 

And Balls (at ^' the Law ") in large amounts. 
For making happy — Canny Shields. 

A town of Music, too, for Bagpipes, 
Fiddles — Herring and " Ghrozer "-squeals ; 

And for the taste, Blackpuddings, Tripes 
And Sausage nice, in Canny Shields. 

Then the ^* schism-shops," and the steeple, 
And he who Pontiff-thunder wields ; 

And who to Sect'ries turn the people, 
All make part of— Canny Shields. 

Glass and Iron, Gin and Gallipots, 
Porter, Parchment, Ships and Wheels, 

Things of all sorts — no sort — Lollipops — 
May be bought m— Canny Shields. 
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Once a yoath of feme departed, 

In spruce pea-JBcket, ^ateh and seals, 

His cleao-wash'd face, it look'd so smart — it 
Wes too nice for — Canny Shields. 

Eie long, howe'er, a voice was started 

In tones so frightful, ( — was't the De'il's ? — ) 

It well nigh went to wring his heart oat, 
" Ay ! the Ship's frae Canny SHIELDS ! " 

Below he flies at one bold rnsh, 

Brings np the paint pot, down he steals 

Abaft the stem, and brush — brash — brash — 
Indignant, brnsh'd out Canny Shields. 

He was, indeed, a modest jonth, 
As each should be who nicely feels; 

And so he ptunted (—loving truth — ) 
AnoUier place for CaNNY SHIELDS. 

Now they talk of building bridges. 

Tied to the clouds with " Apple-peels ; " * 

Next they'll plough the sand in ridges. 
To grow Tobacco for Canny SHIELDS. 

Shields for ever '■ the true blue Sailor 
Says, and so says each who deals 

In all good wishes, — parson, tailor, — 
Shields (ox ever ! Canny SHIELDS 1 


ABKEB, who was vicar of Embleton, near Alnwick, 
in the reign of Qaeen Anne, contributed to the 
Tatler, and was author of the celebrated "Cure of 
a Scold," wfaiob first appeared there, but has since 
found a place in almost every collection of poetry : — 

* Miss Molly, a famed toast, was fair and young. 
Had youth and ohanns, bnt then she had a tongue ; 
From mom to night the eternal Harom rung, 
WluoU often lost those hearts her eyes had won." 

Border Tour. 

■ Sbieldt pbnucologj. 
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9n XittQinit ta Ht life 

THE DAME OF THE WOODHOUSES, IN TYNEDALE. 


I HE farm and steading of the Woodhouses 
about two mileB above the village of 
FfUstone, in TynedaJe, vere oooapied some 
sixty years ago or upwards, by a decent, 
well-meaning man of ihe name of Matr 
thew Biobson. Hia wife was a careful, 
induatrious woman, who ro«e early and 
sat up late, and was never weary in a 
worldly way, of providing for her family. 
The work she peiformed vras wonderful ; 
for besidee doing all that was required in the kitehen, she was able 
herseJf, by carding wool for doth and blankets, to keep two serving 
women oonstantly spinning on what was called " the muekle wheel." 
Her huBband on going to bed at night, left her always at work, and 
in the morning she was busy again, before he consideied it time to be 
up looking about his farm. When Saturday night came, she employ- 
ed herself the same way as on any other evening in the week, and 
Matthew, being a man who entert^ned great reverence for religion, 
had some fears that before she retired, Ae frequently encroached on 
the morning of the Lord^s day. He r^nonstnrted vrith her on the 
impropriety of this ; but not being deurous of running out his au- 
thority to its full extent, he left, for a tune, the matter to her own 
oooecience, and she prooeeded as usual, steadily walking on in the 
strength of her unwearied industry. 

A piper of the name of Miles was then in the habit of travelling 
through Tynedale ; and he remained always a couple of days or more 
at the Woodhouses. At that time farmers were not str^tened in 
circnmstances as they are now ; and Matthew Bobson, by furnishing 
Miles with provender while he stayed, and a fleece of wool as a 
donation at '* clipping time," heard, during the piper's virat, the beet 
and most arouung struns that he oould posubly produce. The 
wily itinerant also habitually planned his visits so that he might 
reach Matthew's house on the Saturday night, probably to partake 
of an excellent dinner on the following day ; and on this occamon 
arriving in the dusk of the evening, he was, unobserved by the 
mistress, conveyed into a small cellar, immediately below the kitchen. 
Being supplied with fopd and a oomfortable bed, he received from 
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his boat instructions to remaia quiet till twelve o^clock, after which 
hour he was to take op his iaetrument and play, not longer however 
than a few minutes, and then agfun betake himself to rest till the 
mombg. 

Well, Bobflon went to bed at his usual time, leaving the mistresa 
bus; as she could be, providing cardings by which the giris might 
begin work early on Monday morning. The other members of the 
fiunily also retired, and time gliding speedily away, the hour of twelve 
was at last announced by an old clock which stood clicking between 
the drttier and the dose-bed in which the fanner lay, pretending to 
be asleep. Sunday morning now commenced, and Miles^s pipes 
began to be audible. Dame Bobson was amazed, and deeming that 
the prince of darkness himself, attended with music, had come to 
carry her away bodily, she threw cards and wool from her with all 
possible speed, and leaping into bed tieyond her husband, exclaimed, 
" Oh, Matthew, Matthew, pray an' lay the deil, and I'll never work i' 
the Sabbath morning mair ! ^ It may be added that Miles appeared 
in the kitchen early on the following day, and received not <Hily his 
usual welcome, but a pressing invitation to tany longer at the Wood- 
houses than he had done on any previous occasion, which be vety 
joyfully accepted. — R. Whites MBS. 


OHUfiOH OF SAINT NICHOLAS, 

HE worthy local antiquary, Master William 

Grey, in his " Ghorographia, or a Survey of 

Newcastle upon Tine, in 1649" dilates in his 

usual enthusiastic manner on the surpassing 

beauties of the church of St. Nicholas, which 

be says standeth " in the midst of the towne ; 

a long, faire, and high church, having a stately 

high stone steeple, with many pinakles : a 

stately stone lantheme, standing upon foure stone arches, builded by 

fiobert de Ehodes, Lord Priour of Tinemoutb, in Henry 6. dayes : " 

and, in introducing an enigma which he attributes to Ben Johnson, 

he thus exclaims his admiration of the elegant structure : — " It liftoth 

up a head of majesty, as high above the rest, as the i^resse tree 

above the low shrubs." 


" My aldtode high, my body fonre square. 
My foot ia the grave. Toy head in the ajre, 
tAy eyea in my mdee, live tongues in my wombe, 
Thirteea heads upon my body, foure images alone; 
I can direct you where the winde doth stay, 
And I tnne Oods precepts thrice a day. 
I am seen where I am not, I am heard where I is not, 
TelL me now what I am, and Bee that yon misse not." 
"In the quire and walks aboat it is many fure monuments tombs, and 
marble-atones of majors of thia towne, their names and armes en- 
graven in stone with their title of (Sometime major of Newcastle) 
honours ; not one word of their good deeds ; their generations and 
names are wome out." And lamenting on this wise, our worthy old 
wnbe tells us that " in former times the aldermen of the towne bad 
their scarlet gownes, but the proud Scot got them by conquest, as 
they did other ornaments of the towne, thinking do Enjriish in 
Mthority, worthy to weare scarlet but themselves and so they con- 
tinued lording over us for two yeares, untill they were hyred out, as 
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they were brought in, being a mercenary nation, for any nation for 
money." It is very questionable however whether so lasting or mii- 
versal a remembrance attaches to " that thrice noble major, Master 
Robert Anderson, whose memory " our writer in the ftiUness of his 
heart aseerts " will continue untill there be no more time.* 

" Dignum lande virum, mnBa vetat mori." 


KIMSIDE MOOR. 


Thii bleak warte 
Bare w it, without hoiue or track, and dertitnte 
Of obvioiu EhelCer, as a ahiplera sea. 

WoUWWOKTH. 


IMSIDE Moor is a heathy waste, remarkable 
for its wildness and bleakness, stretching from 
near the Morpeth and Wooler road over the 
. uplands behind Rothbury. To a Northum- 
brian, the expression, "^s wide a» Rimtide 
Moor,'" conveys an idea of extent as indefinite, 
as to the Columbian his savannahs, or tho 
Oreenlandor his snows — as the steppes of 
Asia, or the deserta of Libyia-f When 
wrapt in the darkness of night, as in all moorland tracts, the pas- 
sage across it, is particularly dreary and lonesome, and in former 
times, it was deemed almost an impossibility for a stranger to tra- 
verse it at untimely hours, without losing himself in its trackless 
wilds. This has also become proverbial. " 1/ ye were on Rimtido 
Moor, at ttceive o'cloci at night, wV a black bow hy the tail, ye vxidna 

' Robert Anderaon gare tweotj poand* pet aiuium for evei to the four charches 
of Nenditle. 

■f Sinilat acenei give riw to eorreapondii^ aentimenu. Thii ttyiag hu been more 
than once repeated in another put of the island. " A$ widt tu Coldagham anKMon" 
wai probablr known in Bcrwiduhire ■• remotelj ai (he battle of Falkirk (1208), when 
its waatea are deacribed as " line numero." (Suiteea' 8oc. Pub. Priory of CoMinghan, 
App. p. aai.) •• At tnde at Magut Moor,' i* also the character of the exteoHTe heath 
in Fifethire, m fatal to the Scottiih primate, Archbishop Sharp. 
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be here to-night ^^ This moor was formerly infamous /for the outrages 
oommitted upon travellers by robbers infesting it, who readily escaped 
deteotion in a vast untenanted desert. Now, the appearance of the 
country is much altered, and its moral amelioration has followed as 
the natural result of improvement. An ample extent of heath yet 
remains to gratify the heathfowl in its favourite resort, and to supply 
the vagrant bee with its loved nectar. Cultivation, however, has 
made sweeping encroachments on the brown wilderness ; young plant- 
ations of fir, clothe with dark verdure, several of its gentle heights ; 
easy and convenient roads intersect it, and cottages at not unfrequent 
intervals on its borders, impart a sense of security, and a prospect of 
speedy relief in the presence of danger. Already, in several places, a 
new creation gladdens the reclaimed moorlands, grateful in the relief 
it furnishes to the eye ; nor is the heart untouched with the amenity 
of the landscape, and the diiving of the '^ tinkling team,^^ ^* oW peace- 
ful Freedom'^s undivided dale.^ 

^' The clover, red and white, supplants 
The purple heath-bell ; rustling ears succeed 
The dreary stUlness of the lurid moor — 
The sheltering hawthorn blossoms, where the furze 
Its rugged aspect reared ; and in those wilds, 
Where melancholy plovers hovering screamed, 
The partridge-call, at gloamin's lovely hour 
Far o'er the ridges breaks the tranquil hush ; 
And morning larks ascend with songs of joy. 
Where erst die whinchat chirped from stone to stone." 

* There is said to be an old ballad entitled "* The Black Sow of Rimside and the 
Monk of Holy bland," of which the Rey. James Raine [North Durham p. 181.] cites 
the following specimen, as illustrative of the goodly things the Monks of the sacred isle 
were accustomed to derive from their possessions on the mainland; in the production 
of which dainties, those possessions, as their name would import, having enjoyed a long 
and deserved celebrity. 

From Goswick weVe geese, and from Cheswick we've cheese. 

From Buckton weVe ven'son in store. 
From Swinhoe we've bacon, bat the Soots have it taken 
And the Prior is longing for more. 
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POLYDORE. 
fl Sxibdr. 

FROU " THK KDINBCBOH ANHDAL BROBTBR, FOR 181);" 


st-doiid 
St flat 


With frantio step to range ; 
Fcff blood was sprinkled on the garb, 
He dared not ataj to change. 

" My God ! Oh whither ahall I turn ? 

lie horsemen press behind, 
Tht^ hollo' and their horses' tramp 

Come londer on the wind ; 
Bot there's a sight on yonder heath 

i dare not, cannot &ce, 
Thongh 'twere to save me from those homids, 

And gfun my spirit grace. 

« Why did I seek those bated haunts 

Long shnnn'd so fearfully ; 
Was there not room on other hills 

To hide and shelter me ? 
Here's blood on every stone I meet, 

Bones in each glen so dim, 
And comrade Gregory that's deadl^ 

Bat 111 not think of him. 

" 111 seek that hnt where I was wont 

To dwell on a former day. 
Nor terrors vain, nor tiungs long past, 

Shall scare me thence away. 
That cavern from the law's pnrsnit 

Has saved me oft before, 
And fear constrains to visit haunts 

1 hoped to see no more." 
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Through well-known paths, though long untrod, 

The robber took his waj, 
Until before his eyes the cave 

All dark and desert lay. 
There he, when safe beneath its roof, 

Began to think the crowd * 

Had left pursuit, so wild the paths. 

The tempest was so lond. 

The bolts had still retained their place. 

He barred the massy door. 
And laid him down, and heard the blast 

Careering o'er the moor. 
Terror and gnilt nnited strove 

To chase sweet sleep away; 
But sleep with toil prevail'd at last, 

And seized him where he lay. 

A knock comes thundering to the door. 

The robber's heart leaps high — 
^^ Now open quick, remember'st not 

Thy comrade Gregory?" 

^^ Whoe'er thou art, with smother'd voice 

Strive not to cheat mine ear. 
My comrade Grregory is dead, 

His bones are hanging near!" 

^^ Now ope thy door nor parley more, 

Be sure I'm Grregory! 
And 'twere not for the gibbet rope. 

My voice were clear and free. 
The wind is high, the wind is loud, 

It bends the old elm tree ; 
The blast has toss'd my bones about 

This night most wearily. 

*^ The elm was dropping on my hair. 

The shackles gall'd my feet; 
To hang in chains is a bitter lair, 

And oh a bed is sweet! 
For many a night I've borne my lot. 

Nor yet disturbed thee here. 
Then sure a piUow thou wilt give 

Unto thy old compeer?" 
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" Tempt me no more," the robber cried. 

And struggled with his fear, 
" Were this a night to ope my door, 

Thy taont should cost thee dear/' 
"Ah, comrade, you did not disown. 

Nor bid me brave the cold, 
The door was opened soon, when I 

Brought murder'd Mansell's gold. 

" When for a bribe you gave me up 

To the cruel gallows tree^ 
You made my bed with readiness, 

And stirr'd the fire for me. 
But I have sworn to visit thee. 

Then cease to bid me go. 
And open — or thy bolts and bars 

Shall burst beneath my blow." 

Oh sick at heart grew Polydore, 

And wish'd the dawn of day ; 
That voice had quell'd his haughtiness. 

He knew not what to say. 
For now the one that stood without 

An entrance craved once more, 
And when no answer was retum'd. 

He struck— and burst the door. 

Some words he mutter'd o'er the latch. 

They were no words of good, 
And by the embers of the hearth, 

All in his shackles stood. 
A wreath of rusted ,iron bound 

His grim unhaUowed head ; 
A daemon's spark was in his eye — 

Its mortal light was dead. 

" Why shrink'st thou thus, good comrade, now 

With such a wilder'd gaze. 
Dost fear my rusted shackles' clank. 

Dost fear my witherM bee? 
But for the gallows rope, my face 

Had ne'er thus startled thee ; 
And the gallows rope, was't not the fruit 

Of thy foul treachery ? 
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" But come thou forth, we'll visit now 

The elm of the wither'd rind ; 
For though thy door was barr'd to me, 

Yet I will be more kind. 
That is mj home, the ravens there 

Are all my company ; 
And they and I will both rejoice 

In such a guest as thee. 

" The wind is loud, but clasp my arm — 

Why, fool, dost thou delay ? 
You did not fear to clasp that arm 

When my life was sold away." 
The midnight blast sung wild and loud 

Round trembling Polydore, 
As by his dead companion led 

He struggled o'er the moor. 

Soon had they reach'd a wilderness 

By human foot unpress'd, 
The wind grew cold, the heather sigh'd, 

As conscious of their guest. 
Alone amid the dreary waste 

The wither'd elm reclined, 
Where a halter with a ready noose 

Hung dancing in the wind. 

Then turning round, his ghastly face 

Was twisted with a smile — 
"Now living things are far remote. 

We'll rest us here awhile. 
Brothers we were, false Polydore, 

We robb'd in company ; 
Brothers in life, and we in death 

Shall also brothers be. 

" Behold the elm, behold the rope, 

Which I prepared before — 
Art pale ? 'tis but a struggle, man. 

And soon that struggle's o'er. 
Tremble no more, but freely come, 

And like a brother be ; 
I'll hold the rope, and in my aims 

m help you up the tree." 
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The eyes of Polydore grew dim, 

He ronsed bimself to pray. 
But a heavy weight sat on his breast 

And took all voice away. 
The rope is tied — Then from his lips 

A cry of anguish broke — 
Too powerM for the bands of sleep. 

And Polydore awoke. 

All vaniah'd now the cnised elm, 

His dead companion gone, 
With troabled joy he found himself 

In darkness and alone. 
But still the wind with hollow gusts 

Fought ravening o'er the moor, 
And cbeck'd his transports, while it shook 

The barricaded door. 


ANTHONY ROBINSON, M. D. 

nOH TUB " OIHTLEIUlt'S H 


NTHONY ROBINSON was a native 
> of Sunderland, in the county of Durham, 
where he served a r^ular apprenticeship 
I to his father, a man exceedingly respect- 
able in his profession of surgeon and 
apothecary. From hie earliest youth 
he became attaobed to botanical studies ; 

I and, whilst he continued under pater- 
nal tuition, he devoted all his leisure- 
hours to Gerard, PorkinBon, and other 
ancient herbalists, or to excursions abroad, and a collation of their 
pages with the great volume of Native. It was not till after his 
arrival at Jamaica, that he met with the Systema Naturse, and othw 
works of Linnseus, which opened to hia nund a new and beautiful 
theory in his favourite science, and engaged it so forcibly, that for 
several years he scarcely gave attention to any other pursuit. The 
chief objects of his enquiry in Jamaica were non-descript plants, of 
which he discovered many, unnoticed either by Sloane or Brown, and 
he corrected their descriptions of many other plants which had been 
already discovered. A desire of etreogthenbg and enlivening his 
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ideas of the tnie generic or specific alliance of the vegetable races, 
naturally first pointed out to him the necessity of an hartua sicctM ; 
but this having its imperfections, next suggested the necessity of 
copying Nature more expressively by the pencil, in the management 
of which, although he had never been grounded, his natural talent 
in the art, soon enabled him to attain a degree of excellence. The 
Western world presented him with an inexhaustable variety of sub- 
ject; and tiie frequency of his delineations so improved his hand, 
that, among the specimens he left behind him, there were not a few 
which have been pronoupced, by good judges, equal to the works of 
professed draughtsmen. His judgment was clear and sound ; and his 
memory so retentive, that, at one period, he could recount the generic 
and specific description, of above one thousand European plants. He 
had a great general knowledge in some other sciences, and was particu- 
larly well read in modern history. He was distinguished beyond most 
men for a feeling heart, a warm and steady attachment in his friend- 
ships ; a behaviour perfectly inoffensive, an integrity that nothing could 
corrupt ; a rigid adherence to truth, and for a pliancy and vivacity of 
temper which rendered him acceptable to all companies. His only 
blemish, in short, was a certain thoughtless improvidence, to whose 
ascendancy it is to be imputed, that the public has never profited by 
his botanical remarks, which were always hastily scribbled, in a hand 
almost illegible, upon the first scraps of paper he could meet with ; 
these, blurred and blotted, and sometimes soiled with dirt, were promis- 
cuously thrown together, from which cause the greater part of them 
have been irretrievably lost. He never transcribed or reduced them 
into any kind of order, still procrastinating this as the destined 
occupation of some future days of leisure, which, unhappily, never 
arrived, for, in July 1768, he was seized with a violent illness, which 
terminated fatally. He was the discoverer of the art of manufac- 
turing a vegetable soap from the juice of the leaf of the great Ameri- 
can aloe ; and for this invention he received a grant of 100 pistoles, 
from the assembly of Jamaica. This soap is equally miscible with 
salt as with fresh water, and therefore very useful to mariners. He 
obtained from a species of palm tree, which abounds in the more 
rocky and arid parts of that Island, a very fine and nutritive farina, 
not palpably different from the sagu powder. He discovered likewise, 
a vegetable blue dye, of rather greater brilliancy than indigo. And, 
lastly, it was in attempting to perfect the discovery of a tree balsam, 
analogous in quality to the celebrated balsam of Mecca, that ho 
underwent a fatigue so excessive, as to occasion the disorder of which 
he died. 

VOL. III. G 


THE RECTOR'S WARNING. 

S clever ballad, afler the anoieat style, was the 

odaction of the talented pen of Robert Surteea, 

e historian of the county of Durham, and ia foun- 

<d upon a circumstance which is thus related by 

line in his " Brief Account of Durham Gatfae- 

al:"— "On the 2.'5th of February, 1485, James 

luanfeeld, late of Wydifl, 'gentjlman,* in his own 

person catne to the Church of St. Cuthbert, at Durham, and there, 

the bells being rung, urgently requested the immunity of the said 

church, and the liberty of St. Cuthbert, for that he, near the vill^e 

of Ovyngton, in the county of York, about the 26th of January, 

OS he believes, in the year aforesaid, along with others, made an 

attack upon one Sir Rolland Mebbume, chaplain, rector of the 

church of Wycliff, and feloniously struck him in his body with a 

' Wallyoh-bill,' (Welch bill or axe,) and gave him a mortal wound 

of which he instantly died ; for which felony, the said James begged 

the immunity of the said church, in the presence of the Vioar of 

Kellow, Roger Morland, and Nicholas Dixon, witnesses called in 

upon the occasion." This ballad was first printed in the memoir 

of its author, prefixed, to the last and posthumous volume of his great 

work. 


} had better have staid, 
1 his bed; 

'ing a delicate maid, 
ift had been sped, 

„ herly Moor, 

Betn-ixt the thorn and the slae, 
Bold Dickon the Riever, in Liacoln green. 
Came pricking the self-same way. 

" Alight from thy beast, thou proud stone-priest, 

This verra' hoar we'll be even ; 
With book, candle, and bell, thou'st sent me to hell, — 

I'll send thee to-neet to heaven. 
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The priest he pattered his pater-noster, 

One ave, and no more ; 
The Wallishe bille was stoat and sharp, 

And soundly he paid the score. 

It was dead midnight, the stars hid their light, 

And the moon was behind a clond ; 
But the wind whistled through the hollow old thorn, 

And the howlet was screeching loud. 

But long before the grey cock crew, 

Or the lavrock left the wold. 
On wings of fear the Reever flew, 

To holy Cuthbert's hold. 

He twirled at the pin — " HoUoo within ! 

I've ridden miles thirty and three ; 
One priest I've slain for little gain, 

And a harried man (I think) I be," 

He twirled till he wakened brother John; 

" O ho," the friar cried, 
" We set lyght by these mad pranks on the Tees, 

If they keep the southern side. 

*^ But hadst thou done so in Damton Warde, 

At the Blue-stone of the Brigg, 
By'r Lady, thou had far'd as hard 

As Dallaval did for his pigge. 


" Ho, penancer ! here's a jolly fellow 

Has slain a l^ees- water priest." 
" Gramercy," quod he, " if the 'vowson be ours. 

The damage will be with the least. 

'^Tliese rascals are neither streight, nor strict; 

They keep not St. Cuthbert's rule : 
He that follows not Benedict 

I count him for a fule. 

^' These secular priests are vagabond beasts. 

They feed at every man's stall; 
This Rector, I trow, had bastards enow 

For our Prior and monks and all. 


» 
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" Bat come thou in ; to purge thy 8in» 
Here's sackcloth, and scourge, and heii. 

Then he led him into ihe cold Galilee, 
And set him with his bare. 


^' For thy moody fit, see here thou sit 

'Till the Abbey clock strike one ; 
For some penitent hymn thou must tax thy wit, 

Or whistle,^ if thou hast none." — 

Dickon had ridden all day, and all night, 

And a harried man was he ; 
He fear'd the gallows, but never a sprite. 

And closed his weary ee, — 

He dreamt that he lay by the bonny Tees, 

In a meadow of clover suckling, 
And he heard the buzzing of the bumble bees, 

That on the wing were roving ; 

And he saw the mill, and he saw the oak. 

And his mayd's bower on the hill ; 
But he could neither wend to play nor work. 

For a Priest with a Wallish bille. 

Then Dickon took the heart of grace ; 

He was master of his trade ; 
" One I have sent to a better place. 

Of a second I'll not be afraid." 

He lifted his staff with right good will. 

And soundly he laid it on ; 
He had luck the lantern oil to spill, 

And he knock'd down friar John. 

Listen ye gentry of every degree. 

Give his due to your ghostly guide ; 
And beware, proud priest, how you pricke your beast 

Sorer than he can bide. 


1 To whistle, if you cannot sing, is an allowed privilege of very andent date. The 
Penitentiary probably knew his man, when he otkted the alternative to Richard, who 
could perhaps scarcely lift a stave,— 

*' Wer't hu neck-vene at Haribee." 
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[HE most noticeable characteristic of the greater 
number of Fairy Tales is, not only the resemblance 
which ihey bear to each other, but the analogy 
which subsists between those of two different dis- 
tricts— ^yen of one country and another : thus, the 
Fairy Tales of Northumberland and Durham have 
a remarkable affinity to some which are prevalent 
in the Highlands of Scotland and in Wales, and, indeed, perhaps the 
whole of the more northern states of Europe, although the close 
connection which formerly subsisted between us and the latter, suf- 
ficiently accounts for the similarity of detail ; but it is not so easy to 
assign cause for the connection with the legends of more remote 
regions. This circumstance tends to show that there has been one 
common stock whence all these varieties of one antient legend haa 
sprung ; for on relating an anecdote of this kind nothing was more 
lational than for the narrator to individualize his tale, by placing its 
occurrence on some tangible and well known spot of ground in his im- 
mediate vicinity. Not that anything* of plagiarism is here implied, 
but the multitude of similar details would lead us to suppose that 
they must have occurred in a lesser number of places ; nevertheless 
this remark is more partictilarfy applicable to the tales of King 
Arthur^s Knights. These shreds of floaty tradition, whose origin is 
lost in the remote mists of unfathomable antiquity, possess peculiar 
interest to the man of observation : they are not merely remarkable 
as being the remains of a system of mythology, closely interwoven 
with the history of remote ages, associated with all that is fresh, 
beautiful and sparkling, and far from the noise and bustle of men ; 
airy beings, whose chosen scenes are the forest, the lone heath, the 
gurgling stream, the plashing waterfall and the sandy untrodden beach. 
They are we say not only reouirkable on these accounts, but it 
makes matter for just surprise, that the faithfulness of tradition 
during so long a series of ages, has handed down to us in all their 
freshness and originality, the beautiful and wildly imaginative tales of 
these tiny beings, whose exploits were first related by men, whose 
race has long since been run, whose toils and troubles are overpast, 
and the green earth knows them no more. 

**The broad daylight of knowledge "" says Ohatto, "which has 
been shed on the human mind within the last fifty years, has caused 
fairies wholly to disappear, though on many a moor and in many a 
glen, the emerald rings traced by theur tiny feet, twinkling in the 
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dance to the sound of ^ iireal minBtrelsy/ are still to be seen. No 
good-looking young countrymen, six feet high or thereabouts, — ^for 
whom all the girls of the village are dying as fast as slighted love, fed 
only on milk and meal, can make them, — ^is any longer under the 
apprehension of captivating a female fairy by his ^ manly beauty' 
and of being violenty seduced by her ; and no poor woman, when 
out shearing, is any longer afraid to leave her comely child under a 
stook of com, lest it should be carried off by the fairies, and a rickety 
bantling; peevish as a sick monkey and ugly as sin, left in its place. 
I never met with any one who could positively assert that he had 
either received benefit or injury from the fairies, or who had ever wit- 
nessed their revels ; though I have heard several persons tell of fairies 
having been seen by their immediate ancestors. I however knew an 
old man whose dog had pointed a troop of fairies ; and though they 
were invisible to himself yet he plainly heard their music, sounding 
like a fiddle and a pair of very small pipes. He believed that they 
were dancing under a small green hillock in the direction of which 
the dog pointed. Many years ago, ere ' George the Third was king,^ 
a girl who lived near Nether Witton, returning home from milking, 
with her pail upon her head, saw many fairies gambolling in the 
fields, but which were invisible to her companions, though pointed out 
to them by her. On reaching home, and telling what she had seen, 
the circumstance of her power of vision being greater than that of her 
companions was canvassed in the family, and the cause at length dis- 
covered in her weiae^* which was found to be of four-leaved clover : 
persons having about them a bunch, or even a single blade, of four- 
leaved clover being supposed to possess the power of seeing fairies, 
even though the elves should wish to be invisible ; of perceiving in 
their proper character evil spirits which assumed the form of men ; 
and of detecting the arts of those who practised magic, necromancy, 
or witchcraft."** 

The village and vicinity of Nether Witton, indeed, seem to be rife 
of these tales : — A cottager and his wife, residing at this place, were 
one day visited by a fairy and his spouse, with their young child, 
which they wished to leave in their charge. The cottager agreed to 
take care of the child for a certain period, when it had to be taken 
thence. The fairy gave the man a box of ointment, with which to 
anoint the child^s eyes ; but he had not on any account to touch him- 
self with it, or some misfortune would befal him. For a long time, he 
and his wife were very careful to avoid the dangerous unction ; but one 

* A wei§e is a drcular pad, commonly made of an M stockhig, but sometimes merelj 
a wreath of stiaw or grass, to sa?e the head from the pressure of the paiL 
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day, when his wife was out, curiosity overcame his prudence, and he 
anointed his eye, without any noticeable effect ; but after a while, 
when walking through Long Horsley Fair, he met the male fairy and 
accosted him. He started back in amazement at the recognition ; 
but instantly guessing the truth, blew on the eyes of the cottager, and 
instantly blinded him. The child was never more seen. 

Another tale relates that a messenger having visited a country 
midwife or howdie requested her professional assistance in a case 
where so much secrecy was required that she must be conducted to 
and from the destined place, blindfolded : she at first hesitated, but 
her scruples were overcome by a handsome present, the promise of a 
future reward, and assurance of perfect personal safety. She then 
submitted to the required condition, mounted behind the messenger on 
a fleet charger, and was carried forward in an unaccountable manner. 
The journey was not of long continuance, the steed halted, she dis- 
mounted, and was conducted into a cottage where the bandage was 
removed from her eyes ; everthing appeared neat and comfortable. 
She was shewn the woman ^' in the straw*^ and performed her office, 
but when ready to dress the babe, an old woman, (who, according to 
the narration appears to have been the nurse) put a box of ointment 
into her hand, requiring her to anoint the child all over with it, but to 
be careful that it did not touch her own person ; she prudently com- 
plied, though wondering at the motive : whilst this operation was 
going on, she feU an itching in one of her eyes, and in an unguarded 
moment, rubbed it with a finger which had touched the mysterious 
ointment. And now a new scene forced itself upon her astonished 
vision, and she saw everything in a difierent light : instead of the neat 
cottage, she perceived the large overhanging branches of an ancient 
oak, whose hollow and moss-grown trunk she had before mistaken for 
the fire place, glow worms supplied the place of lamps, and, in short, 
she found herself in the abode of a family of faries, with faries was she 
surrounded, and one of their number reposed on her lap. She how- 
ever, retained her self possession, finished her task, and was conducted 
homeward in the same manner as she was brought. So far all went 
well, and the howdie might have carried the secret to her grave, but in 
after time, on a market day, (in what town the legend saith not) 
foi^tful of her former caution, she saw the old nurse among the 
country women, gliding about from one basket to another, passing a 
little wooden scraper along the rolls of butter, and carefully collecting 
the particles thus purloined, into a vessel hung by her side: after a mu- 
tual but silent recognition, the nurse addressed her thus : — " Which 
eye do you see me with.'' " With this,'' innocently answered the other ; 
no sooner had she spoken, than a puff from the withering breath of 
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her unearthly oompanion extin^ished the ill-fated orb for ever, and 
the hag instantly vanished. Another version says, the Doctor is pre- 
sented with a box of eye salve by his conductor, on using it he sees a 
splendid portico in the side of a steep hill, through this he is shewn 
into the faries^ hall in the interior of the mountain : he performs his 
office, and on coming out receives a second box, he rubs one eye, and 
with it sees the hill in its natural shape ; then thinking to cheat the 
devil, feigns to rub the other, and gallops off: afterwards he sees the 
fairy^s husband stealing com in the market, when similar consequences 
befal him as those which occurred unto the woman. 

At Ghathill Farm, a few miles north of Alnwick, is a fairy ring 
around which the children of the vicinity delight to gambol. They 
have a superstition that if they run more than nine times around it, 
some evil will befal them. Consequently, impelled by a sort of obsti- 
nacy and that unaccountable temerity and curiosity, not confined to 
babes, but possessed by children of larger growth, venturing even to 
the brink of ruin, they run around the circle with impunity the ap- 
pointed number of times, but cannot be induced to overstep the 
bounds they have assigned. In the sweet precincts of the solitude of 
Brinkbum, the villagers point out a shady green spot as covering the 
graves of the tiny people, and truly a more suitable place could not 
have been devised as the scene of so purely poetic a belief. 

A widow and her son, a little boy, lived together in a cottage in or 
near the village of Bothley, Northumberland. One winter evening, 
the child refused to go to bed with his mother, as he wished to sit up 
for a while longer, " for,*" said he " I am not sleepy.'^ The mother, 
finding remonstrance in vain, at last told him that if he sat up by 
himself, the fanes would most certainly come and take him away. 
The boy laughed as his mother went to bed, leaving him mtting 
by the fire: he had not been there long, watching the fire and 
enjoying its cheerful warmth, till a beautiful little figure, about the 
size of a child^s doll, descended the chimney, and alighted on the 
hearth ! The little fellow was somewhat startled at first, but its pre- 
possessing smile as it paced to and fro before him, soon overcame his 
fears, and he enquired familiarly " What do they ca^ thou ! ^ " Ainsel '' 
answered the little thing haughtily, at the same time retorting the 
question, " And what do they ca' thou f^ " My ainsel "^ answered the 
boy ; and they commenced playing together like two children newly 
acquainted. Their gambols continued quite innocently until the fire 
began to grow dim ; the boy then took up the poker to stir it, when 
a hot cinder accidentally fell upon the foot of his playmate, her tiny 
voice was instantly raised to a most terrific roar, and the boy had 
scarcely time to crouch into the bed behind his mother, before the 
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voice of the old faiiy mother was heard shouting " Who^s done it ! 
Who^s done it !^ '* Oh ! it was my ainsel ! ^ answered the daughter, 
*' Why then/^ said the mother, as she kicked her up the chimney, 
" What^s all the noise for, there^s nyen to blame/^ 

Among the romantic thickets, the projecting rocks, and the deep 
whirling pools of the sequestered ravine of Whittle dean, near Oving- 
ham, Northumberland, spots are still pointed out by the neighbouring 
villagers, as the favourite retreats of harmless fairies and weeping 
lovers. Of one of these latter the old people of Warden relate a 
curious story and although it may not exactly relate to the subjects 
under consideration, it possesses many points of similarity, and its 
introduction may therefore be pardoned. A young woman, who died 
of love, was buried in Warden church-yard, when a singular and 
uncommon species of yellow flower, similar to that of the mustard, 
grew on her grave ; and what is still more remarkable, it never again 
appeared after the season in which the broken-hearted nymph was 
laid beneath the verdant sod. 

As a termination to these scraps, we append one of those more 
purely poetical beliefs, which are now very rarely to be met with. On 
the north side of Cheviot, in the midst of its green slopes and heathy 
solitudes, there is a chasm, called the ^' Hen Hole.^^ This cleft is so 
deep and so narrow that the rays of the sun can never be said to 
illumine even its rugged sides, and as might be expected, there is fre- 
quently to be seen therein, a mow egg at Midsummer. In the days 
of old, a party of hunters were chasing a roe upon the green hills of 
Cheviot, when they heard issuing from this chasm, the sweetest music 
they had ever heard, and forgetting the roe which scoured away un- 
heeded, they were impelled to enter, and could never again find their 
way out. Gr. B. B. 


MIRACLE. 

BAND informs us that in the chronicle of Mailros 
there is a marvellous story of a riph burgess of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, who labouring under an extreme 
weakness that had almost deprived him of motion, 
was warned in his sleep to visit the foot of Simon de 
Montford, a relic in high estimation, and kept at 
gfl that time in Alnwick abbey, and which afforded him, 
the same authority adds, a miraculous relief. This foot, which was 
said to be supematurally preserved, was enclosed in a shoe of silver. 
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FROM TBB "DUBLIN PENNY JODRNAL " Off SRPTBMBEH IS, IRK. 

TRANSLATION OF A POEM COUPOSED IN TUB IRISH LANODASG, BY ALDFBED 

KINO OF NORTHUMBERLAND, DURINO HIS EXILE IN IRELAND, ABODT 

THE TEAR A. D. 685. 


!"* HE original poem, of which the following Is 
a strictly literal tranelation, and now for 
the first time presented to the public, is 
[ attributed to AWfred, King of the North- 

Iumbrian Saxons, and is said to be written 
during his exile in Ireland, where he was 
known by the name of Flann FioD. This 
prince was the illegitimate son of Oswy, 
King of Northumberiand, on whose death 
he was riolently persecuted by his brother, and obliged to retire into 
Ireland, where according to Bede in his Life of St. Cuthbert, he de- 
voted his time to study ^^lectioai operant dabat." This was about 
the year 685. See Lynch's Cambrenaus Eversus, p. 128, and Dr. 
O'Connor in the Annals of Ulster, p. 1 29, where O'Connor says that 
his grandfather had a copy of this poem " in a very ohtcure character^ 
The present is translated from a copy in the hand writing of the late 
Edward O'Reilly, transcribed from a very old vellum MS. in the 
library of William Monck Mason, esq. It ia published in Mr. Ilar- 
diman's Irish Minstrelaj-, vol. ii. p. 372, but not translated. — J>uhlin 
Jowmal. 

KING ALDFRED'S POEM. 


fiul, 
owd. 


I found in each province 
Of the five provinces of Ireland, 
Both in church and state 
Much of food — much of raiment. 
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I found gold and silver, 

[ fonnd honey and wheat, 

I found affection with the people of God, 

I found banquets and cities.^ 

I found in Armagh the splendid 
Meekness, wisdom, circumspection. 
Fasting in obedience to the Son of God, 
Noble, prosperous sages.^ 

I found in each great church 
Whether internal, on shore or island, 
Learning, wisdom, devotion to God, 
Holj welcome and protection.^ 

I found the lay monks 
Of alms, the active advocates — 
And in proper order with them 
The Scriptures without corruption.^ 

I found in Munster without prohibition 
Kings, Queens, and royal bards 
In every species of poetry well skilled — 
Happiness, comfort, pleasure. 

I found in Conact, famed for justice 
Affluence, milk in full abundance. 
Hospitality, lasting vigour, fame 
In this territory of Croghan^ of heroes. 

I found in the country of Connall,* 
Brave victorious heroes, 
Fierce men of fair complexion, 
The high stars of Ireland. 


1 Caiihre, the plural of Cathair a city ; in Welsh Cair, Usher derives the word from 
the Hebrew, and wys it forms the first part of Caethagr and Cairo. [^Carlide has the 
•ame derivation.] 

2 SrvUhe^ learned men. The sraithe were men in religious orders. 
* [Sanctuary.] 

4 AUche^ prostitution. [The poet by using this term, seems to imply that in the copies 
of the scriptures then in use in Ireland, no alterations had been made, for the purpose of 
supporting any particular doctrine.] 

A Croghan was the roya] palace of Connaught. 

« TirconoelL 
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I found in the province of Ulster 

Long blooming beant^ — ^hereditary vigour — 

Young scions^ of energy, 

Though fair, yet fit for war, and brave. 

I found in the territory of Boyle 

* * * * 

Brehons, Erenachs,' palaces^ 

Good military weapons, active horsemen. 

1 found in the fair surfaced Lieinster 
From Dublin to Slewmargy*® 

Long living men, health, prosperity. 
Bravery, hardihood and traffic. 

I found from Ara to Gle, 
In the rich country of Ossory, 
Sweet fruit, strict jurisdiction. 
Men of truth, chessplaying. 

I found in the great fortress of Meath 
Valour, hospitality and truth. 
Bravery, purity and mirth — 
The protection of all Ireland.** 

I found the aged of strict morals, 
The historians recording truth — 

Each good, each benefit that I have sung 
In Ireland I have seen. 

[The above poem is a very curious and interesting document — it 
shews two things, namely : the high pitch to which civilization had 
arrived in Ireland, at so early a period, and the richly cultivated mind 
possessed by Aldfred, whereby he was enabled so to laud and ap- 
preciate whatever was excellent.] 

7 GoM, a twig or scion, 

8 A line of the MS. is eiRiced. 

9 Cormac McCulIenan defines this word to mean nMt-JvU rvJknT' Usher thinks it 
signifies * Archdeacotu,^* 

lu A mountain in Queen's county. 

II Alluding to Tara, in which the monarch of Ireland lived. 


BEMAEKABLE BEQUEST 

RALPH BRADLEY, ESQ. 
FROM THB « QBNSRiL MAGAZINE " FOR ITM. 


ALPH BBADLEY, of Stockton upon Tees, 

in the county of Curliam, esq., by hia will 

(dated the 27tli of December, 178S, and 

proved in February following by Geoi^ 

Brown and Bowland Webster, esqra. and 

Uie Bev. John Brewster, al! of Stockton, 

the executors), devised all his property in 

the public funds to his executors in trust, 

at the end of three years after his death to 

ruse the yearly sum of ^500. for the space of 20 years, and from 

the expiration of the said 20 years to rtuse the yearly sum of ^1000. 

until the 6th day of January, 1860. And in the mean time until 

the said 6th of January, 1860, directed his trustees to receive the 

remainder of the dividends to arise after payment of the said two 

sums, and to invest the same in the purchase of three per cent 

consols, the interest of which was likewise to accumulate until the 

taid 6th of January 1860 ; and further directed, that as well the 

said two yearly sums of ^500. and i^lOOO. during the continuance 
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of the said terms, as the whole of the interest and dividends to arise 
from his said funds after the said 6th of January, 1860, should 
from time to time for ever be applied in the purchasing of such books 
as by a proper disposition of them might have a tendency to promote 
the interests of virtue and reformation and the happiness of mankind, 
the same to be disposed of either in Great Britain or in any other part 
of the British dominions ; this charitable design to be executed by or 
under the direction or superintendency of such persons and under 
such rules and regulations as by any decree or order of the High 
Court of Chancery should from time to time be directed in that behalf. 
And, he adds, — ^^ It is my express mind and intention, that the trusts 
of this my will shall be carried into execution under the directions of 
the High Court of Chancery, and that a proper suit shall be instituted 
for that purpose, as soon as conveniently may be after my decease.^ * 

Mr. Bradley gives Miss Mary Stevenson of Bishopton, in the 
county of Durham, <£^100. and all his rings, watches, plate, and pictures, 
linen, stock of wine and other liquors, and all his printed books, and an 
annuity of jP160, for her life ; after which, he thus expresses himself— 
And I do declare that what I have hereby given to the said Maiy 
Stevenson, is so given to her from a perfect knowledge of the goodness 
of her disposition ; and that the said annuity is so given to her from 
an entire confidence that she will apply the same together with the 
income and produce of her own fortune in a proper manner. 

Balph Bradley was bom at Greatham, in the county of Durham, 
on the 2nd September, 1717, and received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion in the Granmmr School at Durham. He was called to the Bar 
by the Society of Gray^s Inn, but soon after settled at Stockton upon 
Tees, where he continued the remainder of his life, and attained un- 
common celebrity on account of his legal knowledge and the justness 
of his opinions. His judgment, indeed, was strong ; and the acuteness 
of his observations remarkable. Although the manner of his life was 
retired, and he seldom mixed in the society of even his own town, yet 
he had studied, vnth no small degree of attention, the characters of 

* " An amicable suit in Chancery was instituted, according to the directions of his 
will ; in consequence of which, by a decree of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, the charitable 
intention was set aside in favour of the next of kin : and accordingly the remainder of 
bis fortune devolred on Joseph Yeal of Greatham, his two sisters, viz. Margaret Parkin 
of the same place, widow, and Sarah Yeal of London ; and Mary, wife of John Sutton, of 
Stockton, esq. and daughter of Edmund Bunting, of the same place, esq. his first cousins. 

"When we consider the vast extension of the Bible Society and other similar institu- 
tions, it may perhaps be thought that there was no invincible obstacle to carrying Mr. 
Bradley's testimentary disposition into execution, and that at the present day a different 
decree might possibly have been pronounced.' — Svrtee$* Durham, 
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men. Ho possessed a peculiar penetration tn reading the thoughts 
of those who coasult«d him ; a habit probably acquired, in a great 
measure, from the variety of scenes which must have presented them- 
selves before him in the way of his profession. He was principally 
eminent for hia great tikiU in that branch of the law which is called 
eonoeyaneing* On subjects of this nature, his opinion was always 
considered as important ; and his practice was as extensive as his 
merits were deserving. He died December 28, 1 788 ; and was buried 
in the parish church at Greatbam, where a handsome monument was 
erected by his executors to his memory. 


DER WENT WATER'S FAREWELL. 

HIS song was communicated to the Ettrick 
Shepherd, by the late Robert Surtees, Esq., 
of Mainsfoitb, as one taken down by him 
from recitation. The verses in brackets 
were said to be written by Mr. Surtees to 
supply an hiatus. We much question, how- 
ever, whether the whole of the Poem be not 
the production of Mr. Surtees. The ele- 
gance of the composition, and its resemblance to some of his other 
poems, are almost convincing proofs, that he was the Author. 


Dilston hall, 
eat ; 
ill thee his, 

»vm«u gara utj ucan, tO greet. 

Farewell each kindly well known face. 

My heart has held so dear : 
My tenants now mn^it leave their lands. 

Or hold their lives in fear. 

No more along the banks of Tyne, 
I'll rove in autnmn gray ; 

* Amongst Bradley'! pupils werg Jouph Rilson, Williaoi Hoar, esq. Bencher of 
lJiKoln'% Inn, ind Recorder of Durham, and the Ute WilliaQi Walker, of Gray's Ian, 
eti). who WM pmnrnird of taotK of Biadle/s Drafts and Precedents. — SiffUn. 
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No more Til hear, at early dawn» 

The lav'rocks wake the day : 
[And who shall deck the hawthorn bower 

Where my fond childhood strayed ? 
And who, when spring shall bid it flower. 

Shall sit beneath the shade? 

With me the Radcliff's name must end. 

And seek the silent tomb. 
And many a kinsman, many a friend 

With me must meet their doom.] 
Then fare thee well, brave Witherington,^ 

And Forster ever true. 
Dear Shaftsbury^ and Errington,' 

Receive my last adieu. 

And fare thee well, George CoUingwood, 

Since fate has put us down, 
If thou and I have lost our lives, 

Our King has lost his crown. 
Farewell, farewell, my lady dear, 

111, ill thou counsell'dst me : 
I never more may see the babe 

That smiles upon thy knee. 

And fare thee well my bonnie gray steed. 
That carried me aye so free ; 

^ The Widdringtons of Cheeseburn Grange, were deeply implicated in the rebellion of 
1716. Ralph Widdrington, esq., was imprisoned and under sentence of death, at Liver- 
pool ; but he and his servant escaped out of the gaol, by means of a rope thrown across 
the ditch or fosse. Mr. W. retired a few years to the continent. He returned however, 
and though he lived long affcer 1746, was never molested. — Gr\ffin*a Jacobite MtnstrelBy. 
Glasgow, 1829. 

^ Mr. Surtees mys that Shaftsbury should have been written Shafto. The Shaftoea 
of Bavington forfeited their estate in 1715, which was repurchased from the crown by 
their relation, Admiral Oelaval, and restored to the family. One of the Shaftoes is buried 
in the great church at Brussels, with an epitaph expressing his loyalty to James IIL— 
Ibid. 

^ Lancelot Errington, and his nephew Mark, literally unassisted, secured Holy Island 
castle, and hoisted the white flag, but receiving no assistance were obliged to escape over 
the walls, were fired at, wounded (whilst swimming) and taken. They afterwards 5iir- 
rowed themselves out of Berwick gaol, were concealed nine days in a peat stack, near 
Bamborough Castle, (then General Forster*s seat,) reached Gateshead House, and sailed 
from Sunderland for France. Both of them returned to England, and one of them lived 
long in Newcastle, but is said to have died of grief, at the result of the year 1746w— 
Oriffin. 
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I wish I had been asleep ia mj bed, 

The last time T mounted thee. 
The warning bell now bids me cease ; 

My trouble's nearly o'er; 
Yon sun that rises from the sea, 

Shall rise on me no more. 

Albeit that here in London town 

It is my fate to die, 
O carry me to Northumberland, 

In my father's grave to lie : ^ 
There chant my solemn requiem 

In Hexham's holy towers, 
And let six maids of fair Tynedale, 

Scatter my grave with flowers. 

And when the head that wears the crown, 

Shall be laid low like mine, 
Some honest hearts may then lament 

For Radcliflf's fallen line. 
Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall, 

My father's ancient seat ; 
A stranger now must call thee his. 

Which gars my heart to greet* 


ANECDOTE OF LORD ELDON. 

OBD ELDON (then Mr. Scott), was some time 
in the office of Mr. Bray an eminent conveyancer 
in London, when he was indefatigable in attention 
to his duties. After he left him, to attend at 
Lincoln's Inn, he had frequently to pass Mr. 
Bray's. One morning, while Mr. and Mrs. Bray 
were at breakfast, the former observed, when Mr. 
Scott was passing " my dear, that young man will 

be Lord Chancellor of England one day.'' — MaddisavCs Prestwick 

Ca/rr. 

^ Mr. Griffin, in his Jacobite Minstrelsy, here appends a note, describing the burial of 
the unfortunate Lord, the renooval of the body, the aurora borealia which appeared on the 
evening of the execution, &c., but all these matters are more fully detailed in the HiUori- 
(^DivigUm oi the Table Book, to which we refer our readers — ^yide vol L pp. 945 to 353. 

VOL. III. I 
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BXTHACTBD FROM HONK'S "BVBRY-DAT BOOK." 


N thia Festival, the second day of February, the 
Bomiah oburch oelebrates with great pomp, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin. It stands also 
as a holyday in the calendar of the church of 
England. According to " The Posey of Prayers, 
or the Key of Heayen," it is called CantUanas, 
beoauBo before mass is said this day, the church 
ilesses Aw candles /or the fchole year, and makes a procesuon with 
hallowed or blessed candles in the hands of the futhful. 

The practice is treated of by Butler in his notice of the festival 
under this head, " On blessing of Candles and the Procession." 
It is to be gathered from him that " St. Bernard says the procession 
was first made by St. Joseph, Simeon, and Anne, as an example to be 
foUowed by all the earth, walking two and two, holding in their hands 
candles, lighted from fire, first blessed by the priests, and singing." 
The candle-bearing has reference to Simeon''a declaration in the 
temple when he took Jesus in his arms, and affirmed that he was a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Israel. 

Brand shows from " Dunstan'a Concord of Monastic Rules," that 
the monks went in surplices to the church for candles, which were to 
be consecrated, sprinkled with holy water, and censed by the abbot. 
Every monk took a candle from the sacrist, and lighted it. A pro- 
cession was made, thirds and mass was celebrated, and the candles, 
a^r the oflFering, were offered to the priest. The monk's candles 
signified the use of those in the parable of the wise vir^ns. 

In Roman Catholic states the people joined the priests in their 
public processions to the churches, every individual bearing a burning 
candle, and the churches th«nselves blazed with supernumerary illu- 
minations at mid -day. 

It is to be noted, that from Candlemas the use of tapers at vespers 
and litanies, which prevailed throughout the winter, ceased until the 
ensuing All Hallow Mass ; and hence the origin of an old English 
proverb in Ray's Collection — 

" On CtuLdlemas-day 
Throw CEndle and candlestick away." 
Brand cites a curious anecdote concerning John Ooun, bishop of 
Durham, on this day, from a rare tract entitled " The V&nitie and 
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Downefa]! of soperstitious Popish CeremomeB, preached in the Cathe- 
dral Ghuroh of Durham, by one Peter Smart, a prebend there, July 
27, 1628,'' Edinborough, 4to. 1628. The story is, that " on Candle- 
mas day last past, Mr. Cozens, in renuing that popish ceremone 
of burning Candles to the honour of our lady, busied himself from 
two of the clocke in the afternoon till foure, in climbing long ladders 
to stick up wax candles in the said Cathedral Church : the number 
of all the Candles burnt that evening was two hundred and twenty, 
besides sixteen torches ; sixty of those burning tapers and torches 
standing upon, and near the high Altar, (as he calls it,) where no 
man came nigh.'' 

It is curious to find a very late instance. — ^A contributor to the 
Crentleman's Magazine informs Mr. Urban, in 1790, that having 
visited Harrowgate for his health a few years before, he resided for 
some time at that pleasant market-town Bippon, where, on the Sun- 
day before Candlemas-day, he observed that the collegiate Church, 
a fine ancient building, was one continued blaze of light all the after- 
noon from an immense number of Candles. 

Brand observes, that in the north of England this day is called the 
*' Wives' Feast Day;" and he quotes a singular old custom from 
Martin's book on the Western Islands, to this efiect : — The mistress 
and servants of each family dress a sheaf of oats in women's apparel, 
put it in a large basket, and lay a wooden club by it, and this they 
call Briid's Bed; and the mistress and servants cry three times, 
^ Briid is come, Brlid is welcome ! ' This they do just before going to 
bed. In the morning they look among the ashes, and if they seo the 
impression of Briid's dub there, they reckon it a presage of a good 
crop, and prosperous year ; if not, they take it as an ill omen." 

Bishop Hall, in a Sermon on Candlemas-day, remarks, that ^^it 
hath been an old (I say not how true) note, that hath been wont to 
be set on this day, that if it be clear and sun-shiny, it portends a 
hard weather to come ; if cloudy and louring, a mild and gentle sea- 
son ensuing." This agrees with one of Bay's proverbs : 

<< The hind had as lief see 
his wife on the bier, 
As that Candlemas-day 

should be pleasant aud clear." 

So also Brovme, in his ^' Vulgar Errors," affiraos, that, ^' there is a 
general tradition in most parts of Europe, that inferreth the coldness 
of succeeding winter from the shining of the sun on Candlemas-day, 
according to the proverbial distich : 

'Si Sol splendescat Mari4 purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quaiti fuit ante.' " 
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The 001111117 Almaiuc for 1676, in the month of Febniary, venifies 
to the same efiect : 

" Fonl weather ia no news ; 
hail, rain, and snow, 
Are now expected, and 
eaieem'd no woe; 
Naj, 'tie an omen bad, 

The yeoman say. 
If Phoeboa shows bU face 
the second day." 

CoimlTy Almanac, (Feb.) 1676. 
Other Almanacks prophesy to the like purport : 

" If Candlemas-day be fair and bright. 
Winter will have another flight; 
But if Candlemas-day be clonds and rain, 
Winter is gone, and will not come again." 
The next old saw is nearer the truth than either of the preoediag : 
" When Candlemas-day is come and gone, 
The snow lies on a hot stone." 
Candlemas caDdle-carrying remained in England till its abolition 
by tui order in council, in the second year of king Edward VI. 


PROU " PKNHINOTON'3 MORAL ANNALS," 17*3. 

IN a northern oounty, a person of some influeaoe in 
his neighbourhood, stepped into the cottage of a poor 
labourer, who had several small children, and after 
asking some questions relative to bis catuation (which 
was not the most desirable) presented him with a 
~ book. The poor man said he could not read, but 
little TWmy, his eldest boy, was "learning, and wanted a Testament." 
This will be more proper for him, said the gentleman : " What is 
it?" The Rights of Man. "Nay, nay, master," replied the cot- 
tager, " I know more of mem than I like, and less of God than I 
should : if you will give me a TeitametU, it will be of service botl) to me 
and my son ; and whilst he reads to toe \ will pray for yMt." The 
gentleman struck with the remark, threw the pamphlet into the 
fire, and not only gratified the wish of the honest labourer, the next 
day, but ordered the boy to be educated at his expenoe. 
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BT JAMES SERVICE. 


*< ThII, like the poplar, was his sice, 

Oreeii, green his waistcoat was, as leeks. 
Red, red as beet-root, were his eyes. 
Pale, pale as turnips, were his cheeks ! ** 

COLMAN. 



HE following Legend is illustrative of the 
popular opinions and apprehensions that per- 
vaded the minds of almost all classes of society 
during the early and middle ages ; namely, a 
firm belief in ghosts, hobgoblins, and the whole 
tribe of white spirits and black, blue spirits 
and grey, that at will could assume all forms, 
dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, as the 
caprice of the moment influenced their spiritual 
choice. In those times it was customary, during ^' the piping times 
of peace,^ for squires, pages, and not unfrequently grooms and the 
other retainers that formed the dramatis penance of a baron's retinue, 
to assemble around the log-fire blazing in the great hall of the castle, 
after the sports and exercises of the day were ended ; and, to while 
away the tedious hours that intervened between even-fall and night^s 
cheerless noon, they had recourse to story-telling. Local romances, 
and the most terrific traditionary tales peculiar to the neighbourhood, 
were eagerly sought after, and attentively listened to, till dread 
" caused eadi particular hair to stand erect ^ upon the heads of the 
fear-stricken auditors, who would start, even at their own elongated 
shadows dancing among the rusted swords and lances, stags, horns, 
and other trophies of the chase, that adorned the vacant spaces of 
the smoke-dyed walls of the spacious apartments. Meanwhile the 
noble flagon and his trusty attendant — ^yclept Black Jack — were in 
constant circulation. Yet such are the characteristics that mark an 
untutored people, that these men in real difficulties evinced an un- 
usual degree of courage and chivalrous enterprise. If the bugle 
sounded a foray oW the Border, or announced the approach of the 
foeman, they hastily sped to the place of rendezvous ; and, regardless 
of danger and reckless of life, they would grapple the enemy with the 
same alacrity and enthusiasm as evinced by schoolboys on the pro- 
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jeoted despoliation of a hornet^ nest, or the dispetnon of predatorj' 
rooks from the harvest fields of the huabandmiui. 

The pusillanimouB yet valiant Cuddy has a literary oompamon 
posaeasing an analogous oharacter, in the attendant on the Count in 
Lodoiska, who quaintly observed, when his master ridiouled him for 
his lack of valour, " I can fight the devil by day-light, but a ghost in 
the dark is quite a different thing.^ 

THE LEGEND OF CUDDY BELL. 


IN days of yore, before the birth of order. 
When Itapine was the warden of the Border ; 
When will was law, — ciaft, wisdom, — and strength, 
I right,- 

And the best plea for doing wrong was might ! 
Those good old times the poets love to paint, 
When whip-cord and cold water made a stunt, 
And turbulence a hero ; when the maid 
Stabbed her betrayer — if she was betrayed. 
Or, if the gentle suitor begged her love, ■ 
She sent him to the wars his faith to prove ; 
When all the honeyed words the lover spoke 
Were far less moving than the heads he broke. 
Then if he died, or stayed away too long. 
The minstrels told bis story in a song ; 
And the fair lady strove her grief to smother 
For one true love — by wedding to another ! 

Ay I these were times indeed — when if a fair one 
Had twenty lovers, yet she conld not spare one, 
But set them in a chamber all together. 
Or in the yard (according to the weather) ; 
Armed them with spears or cudgels, as the case was, 
Mounted or not, as more or less the space was; 
And he who in this struggle stood the longest. 
Whose head was thickest or whose arm was strongest. 
And best his rivals thumped or hacked pell-mell. 
From every crown-cracked champion bore the bell. 

Oh ! blessed age ! oh ! dear lamented times ! 
When theft and homicide were jokes, not crimes ; 
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When burning peels and towns were acts of merit. 
And deep revenge became a lad of spirit ; 
When every eye saw fairies, ghosts, and devils, 
Frisk in the moon-beam in their midnight revels. 

When Merlay ruled in Morpeth's well-kept castle, 

And plundered and protected many a vassal. 

Of one of them a fearful tale is told. 

Which, if you dare to listen, I'll unfold. 

He was a youth of grace in form and manners, 

Hight Cuddy Bell— or Cuddy of the Stanners,^ 

A sturdy, home-spun, true Northumbrian yeoman. 

Who neither fear'd the devil nor a foeman ; 

Scotchmen he drubbed, as drubbed St. George the dragon. 

And loved one woman as he loved a flagon, — 

The daughter of the Parish Clerk of Mitford ; 

Til sketch her portrait, though she did not sit for't. 

• 

In person just below the middle size. 

With dark brown hair, and black and sparkling eyes; 

A pretty nose, ripe lips, and ruby cheeks ; 

That neatness, which a well-turned mind bespeaks. 

Graced her plump person — plump ? — at least her boddice 

Required tight lacing to make Nan a goddess. 

One night, when fierce December's drifting snow 

Whitened the towers above — the ground below. 

When the keen blasts alternate roared and howled. 

And thro' the hall strange fire-bronzed shadows scowled, 

There, midst the wardens, while the black jack danced 

Merrily round, had Cuddy sat entranced. 

And still had sat, nor cared to sleep a wink. 

While tales were yet to tell, or draughts to drink. 

But churlish duty roused at length his hosts 

From cup and jest, and tales of blood and ghosts. 

And sent them growling to their several posts. 

Then forth must Cuddy, right reluctant, hie. 

To brave the tender mercies of the sky ; 


1 *The Stannera' are portions of ground on the margin of the Wansbeck, near to 
Morpeth. The appellation Stanners, is used provincially to denote those small stones 
and gravel within the channel of the river, which are occasionally left dry. The word 
Stannebs is derived from the Gothic Stenoee, composed of 8tsn, a stone, and oer, 
grout!. 
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And then — oh then! — to love and \aany tme, 
Towards Mitford'a town with timeless steps he drew. 
Of blood and ghosts, I saj, their tales had been. 
Of wild shrieks heard and hideous faces seen '. 
(}( forms from new-made graves beheld to rise, 
Grim fleshless things that glared with stony eyes ! 
Of dancing devils, gibbering and grinning 
At wights less prone to praying than to sinning ; 
And elves and sfririts that oft, at midnight's hoar. 
O'er righteous men themselves have fearful power. 
No marvel then that Cuddy held his way. 
Brimful of horrors, bs a mstic may. 
And heard a thoaaand demons in the woods. 
And in the Wansbeck's redly rushing floods. . 
Sore was the conflict, none, methinks, may doubt, 
'Twixt ghastly terrors and sublime brown stout. 

But when our hero reach'd at length the place 
Where the Newminster rear'd its hoary feoe. 
What was his joy to find his Nanny WEUt, 
In such a night, his coming at the gate! 
He clasped Nanny gently to hia breast, 
And fiercely kissed, and boorishly carest. 
In vain the tempest work'd its furious will. 
The raptured lovers kissed and wander'd still. 
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And T«ach'd at length the foot of the dark hill. 

On the sonth bank above the abbey mill ; 

And jost as glared the castle beacon's gleam, 

A dread voice thandeied from the rnshiog stream, 

And, " Come, Diabolo ! " it loudly cried. 

And Nanny whisked from Caddy's shuddering side, 

And straight the form, so beautiful before, 

A demon's horns, and tail, and talons wore! — 

Foil in his face she laugh'd with fiendish spite. 

And would have torn his eyes oat if she might ; 

Bat on and fast sped Cuddy like the wind. 

And left his phantom sweetheart hr behind. 

" Oh I Mary ! mother ! " — thus the frighted swain. 

Once in his own rude dwelling safe agun, 

Roar'd to the Virgin, — "this waa^ kindly parried; 

Thank God, I've found her out before we married." 
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ON THE MEMORY OF THOMAS BBVICS. 


, with beaming eyes, 

3 to the sight 

iding with delight 

ence could charm the wise. 

s one to prize 

The fiune, forth blazoned by the new bom light, 

When from the darkness of art's dreary night 

Thou badst thy morning of revival rise — 

Tet, badst thou seen the joy thy talents briug 

To young and guileless minds, the love they call,— 

The tenderness for each created thing, 

And reverence for the mighty cause of all — 

These would have formed a meed more dear to thee. 

And 'tis for these, I bless thy memory. 
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LUCKY WINTER'S LATEWAKE. 

BY ROBERT 3T0RY. 


" Tlw ihrthidod doch tmann (h* momflute to Irme^— 
The nimr i> onifllcd. uul mnnn bo bet ; 
For Ih* bnuK {■ daptrtod— thu ([Kiit ■• IM, 
Aai the whiw ilHet u throwu o'« tha codch of tha dnd." AHonmoat. 


HOUGH a belief in witchcraft has long been banished 
from the faahionable and educated circles of society, 
the lower orders still clinj; to it with aetouishing ten- 
acity. In my boyhood, and my hair ia not yet grey, I 
was personally acquainted with two or three old women 
who had the reputation of being " o'er thick wi' the 
deil," as the country people expressed it, and who, in consequence, 
were held in real and considerable dread by their neighbours. Of 
these, was one known by the appellation of Lucky Winter. She 
lived in a village on the banks of the Beaumont — a small Ncnrthum- 
brian stream, winding through a district worthy of nobler associa- 
tions than my present sketch can be supposed to invest it with. 
She was a widow, and having never had any children by her 
husband, she resided alone, in a cottage at one extremity of the vil- 
lage, which soon, from her supposed unhallowed propensities, acquired 
the name of " The Witch's Cabin." The grass, it was said, withered 
where she set her foot — if pigs or poultry molested her, there was sure 
to be a mortality among them — and if an unlucky urchin of a boy 
happened to offend her, the most disastrous consequences were to be 
apprehended. Her " evil e'e " was thought to possess a power which 
few cared to encounter or to provoke. For this reason, the greatest 
part of her neighbours affected a cordiality with her ; her favours 
were accepted, and returned with interest ; and it was duly remarked, 
that her friends were generally prosperous, while those who shrunk 
from her intimacy seldom failed to be visited by some exemplary ca- 
lamity. To recount all the stories told of her, would requii-e a volume. 
.It is ButBcient for my purpose to say, that after having baffled the 
best beagles in that part of the country under the various shapes of 
hare, fox, and cat, she was at last fairly brought down by the great 
hunter, Death, who bage without distinction whatever prey is catered 
for him by his indefatigable blood-hounda. Disease and Accident. 

Great was the turmoil in the village when the report spread that 
Lucky Winter was dying. It was a beautifiil afternoon in autumn, 
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and this circumBtance was noticed by the young people as contradict- 
ing all their traditions ; but grey-haired men shook their heads and 
said, that Lucky Winter might Qot yet be so near death as was be- 
lieved, for it was impossible that one of her stamp could leave this 
world without some manifestations of joy being exliibited by the evil 
spirit to whom she had devoted herself. The little clouds on the 
verge of the horizon were watched, therefore, with intense interest, as 
if they were expected to expand supematurally over the whole extent 
of either, and to burst in thunder and lightning round the death scene 
of the witch ! The opinion that the devil comes for those who, like 
Lucky Winter, may be said to be peculiarly his own servants, with a 
degree of pomp suited to the occasion, seems to be an established 
article of faith with these good people ; though if my notion of the 
thing maybe taken, I think his sable majesty is too wise, and too well 
acquainted with the world, to throw away much trouble on persons he 
is already sure of, and which, besides, would have the effect of terrify- 
ing others from the road. He seems to have thought so himself on 
the present occasion ; for the sun set in unclouded grandeur, and the 
sheet was spread over the body of Lucky Winter, and the muffler 
over her face, without either thunder or earthquake having announced 
her departure. 

The custom of sitting up over nights with the corpse till the day of 
interment is, it is well known, strictly obseiTcd by the peasantry of 
the north of England, as well as by those of the sister kingdom ; and 
even the ill fame of Lucky Winter was not allowed to deprive her of 
a latewake, though the duty, in the present exigence, was of so ardu- 
ous a nature, that no ordinary share of courage was requisite in the 
adventurers. The first person that volunteered his company for the 
former half of the night was Geordie Gibson, a man well reported of 
in the village for his pious conversation and deportment, and for his 
regular attendance at the burgher meeting-house on Sundays. He 
could discourse on all points of controversial divinity, and draw the 
exact line of distinction between popery and prelacy, which, in his 
opinion, required a very delicate hand, as the difference was exceed- 
ingly minute. The Bomish church was the whore of Babylon, and 
the episcopalian at least her half-sister. But Geordie'*s religion was 
not limited to words ; it showed itself, if truth be spoken, in exertions 
the most dangerous and appalling. A long dreary glen between 
Downham-hill-end and Presson is still pointed out as the scene of a 
personal conflict maintained by him with the Enemy himself, whom, 
however, he treated so heroically as to compel him, after a whole day''s 
contest, to vanish in a flash of fire ! I have sometimes contended for a 
figurative interpretation of this passage in the good man's biography, 
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but was always sOenced by positive counter-assertions ; so the reader 
may take it as he pleases. At that time Geordie was in the prime of 
manhood : now he was old, and probably felt himself less equal to 
such adventures, for it was not till he had put the Bible in one pocket 
and Boston in the other, that he declared himself ready for the perils 
of the vigil. 

To the utter astonishment of all present, the next that offered him- 
self was Tom Simpson. Their astonishment, it must be understood, 
arose nol from any deficiency in courage, real or suspected, in Tom ; 
but from his avowed disinclination to every thing savouring of religion, 
which was sure to be the theme, sole or paramount, wherever Geordie 
Gibson presided. — Tom was all for fun and frolic. He looked on all 
sanctity as hypocrisy. — He seldom put himself in the way of hearing 
a sermon, and generally fell asleep when he did. He was of a rest- 
less disposition, which in boyhood had impelled him to sea, then, after 
a few months^ sailing, to return home, where he continued to show its 
unabated dominion over him by never remaining long in one employ- 
ment, or under one master. Being also a bit of a rake, he was a great 
favourite with the lasses, though it might have been hard to decide 
whether they were more inclined to love or to laugh at him. In 
favour of the latter position, it must be told that his stature was dim- 
inutive, and when his sharp eyes peered from the root of his certainly 
not diminutive nose, there was so much fun and mischief, or, as the 
Ettrick Shepherd would call it deemlry in the tout ensemble of his face 
and figure, not to mention his dry jokes, that female laughter was ever 
loud in his presence. When, therefore, he offered to make one at 
Lucky Winter's latewake, half-a-dozen girls who had hitherto de- 
murred about going, as much perhaps from a dread of Geordie'^s long 
prayers as of any other visitation, now tittered assent, being doubtless 
of opinion that Tom Simpson would not let time hang very heavily on 
their hands. 

^' An unco'' unhallowed set, I doot, to gang on sic a solemn busi- 
ness ! "" said Geordie Gibson. 

" Your leaven will leaven the whole lump, G^ordie,^ replied Tom 

Simpson, with gravity on one side of his face, and a mirthful leer on 
the other. 

" That betokeneth mair acquaintance wi' holy writ than I thought 
the chield had,'' said Geordie, ^' and I hope we shall make this a night 
o"* great yedification." 

" Amen ! " answered Tom, with the drawl of a parish clerk, and 
the party set off to Lucky Winter's. 

When they arrived at the door of the dwelling, a suflSciency of 
twilight remained to show them a pretty numerous muster of cats 
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collected there, and superstition was instantly alive to the circuoH 
stance. 

" Lord guide us ! '' exclaimed one of the girls, " whae can tell but 
thae are auld Lucky^s former companions come to haud her lay- 
quake."" 

'^ Ifs no unlikely,^^ said Tom Simpson, and he was instantly sur^ 
rounded by the whole group of terrified females. " For God's sake, 
haud off, ye haivcrels ! Geordie, shall we advance or retreat ? '^ 

But he who had not flinched from the devil himself, was not to be 
turned from his purpose by a few grimalkins, or, to suppose the worst, 
witches ; and accordingly he moved firmly forward, the cats or 
witches, dispersing, and the train entering the cottage. 

Few things are more impressive than the arrangements at a north- 
em latewake. The table is covered with a white linen cloth ; the 
looking glass is muffled, to intimate that all the vanity of dress or 
beauty is over with the deceased ; and the clock is shrouded and 
stopped, to signify that time to him or her has become a blank. The 
leaves of the wooden bedstead are unfolded or drawn to their full 
width, and the body exposed, covered to the throat with a white 
sheet, the face and head wrapped in linen, and a plate with 9alt on it 
placed on the breast. — These little rites, adopted at once to show 
respect to the dead, and to give a solemn lesson to the living — and 
bearing, it will be remarked, a touch of superstition — were observed 
in the case of Lucky Winter, as far as the state of her hut afforded 
the means of doing so. But she had no clock to stop — no looking- 
glass to muffle. Her wooden bedstead, as well as her other furniture, 
was in the most wretched condition ; and the solitary candle that 
stood on the ragged table-cloth, threw its beams, slightly mingled with 
a red gleam from dying embers on the hearth, on a coverlit equally 
ragged, on walls covered with dust, and rafters hung with cobwebs. 
No better illustration could be wanted of the utter worthlessness of 
the dev^s service, even in a worldly point of view, than the hovel of 
Lucky Winter. 

Geordie took his seat at the table where the candle stood, and a 
long form, brought from the neighbouring schoolhouse, offered its ac- 
commodation to Tom and the girls. But this the smallness of the 
house admitted to be placed only in one direction, and that, to the 
affected terror of Tom and the real horror of his attendants, was along 
the front of the bed, so that that they must sit with their backs to 
the corpse ; and, as Tom took care to whisper, '' the cauld hand of 
the witch might seize them before they were aware ! '' At this sug- 
gestion, their screams were only suppressed by their sense of the 
awful presence of the dead ; and it was not till Tom set the example. 
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by sitting down exactly in the centre of the opening, that they ven- 
tured to be seated, three on each side of the audacious young man. 
In the meantime, Geordie Gibson having spread his bible before him, 
smoothed his few grey hairs, and put on his spectacles, looked the 
very counterpart of Bums^ Cottar. 

** *And let us worship God ! ' he said with solemn air." 
But he had scarcely got to the end of the first stanza of the 90th 
psalm, the solemnity of which justly recommends it on such occafiions, 
when a kind of groan issued, as it seemed, from the couch of the de- 
ceased ! The girls started simultaneously to their feet, and, abandon- 
ing Tom, flew to Geordie for protection. 

" ye of little faith ! ''^ cried the old man, " to be frightened by 
the cry of an owl or the wauw of a cat ; for assuredly as I live it is 
one or other.*" 

*' It could be nae owl, Geordie, and most assuredly as I live nae 
cat ever uttered sound like yon," returned Tom with equal solemnity. 

" Let us to prayer, then," said the good man. " Prayer is ever the 
best shield against the powers o** darkness, if sic be here. To your 
knees, young women. The prayer of the righteous availeth much." 

" Now I'm thinking," said Tom, " it may be as weel to let a sleeping 
dog lie." 

" A, Tam Simpson ! have a care o' us, how daur ye talk that 
gate r' cried the girls in chorus. 

" I mean," said Tom, " to say, I think it may be as weel to let a' 
kind o' worship alane. Auld Lucky was never ower fond o'*t when 
alive, nor may she ha'e altered her mind muckle sin^ death. I mind 
weel she locked her door when the folk were a^ daft about Ha\ o^ 
Cruikham, that was come to preach." 

" Ye speak like a fool, Tom," replied the veteran, " and like ane o' 
the simple minded. The puir and auld misguided bodie has gane to 
her lang account, and can nae mair either like or dislike ony thing we 
do beside her remains. Fse no deny, though, that evil spirits may be 
about, and for our security against them, no against Lucky Winter, 
do I propose prayer. As to what ye tell of her respecting Ha' o' 
Oruikham, I own its the only proof sho ever gave of her taste. Tom- 
my H^' kens nae mair o' the rael marrow o' the Gospel than auld 
Janet Gregor, and she canna answer a question in the Single Cat." * 

" Ye're out there, at ony rate, Geordie," said Tom, " for when 
Tommy Ha\ at ane o' his examinations, or catecheesings, or whatever 
name ye like to gi'*e them, axed her, * What does every sin deserve? ^ 

* The shorter Catechism, used generally m the North of England, is vulgarly called 
tha Single Cat^ or Single CarHtdu 
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which I^m sure is either in the Single or the Mother^s Garritch, Janet 
stood quite puzzled, till a wag behind having wickedly given her a nip, 
" God"*8 curse ! "" cried Janet, with vehemence. " Perfectly right, 
Janet,'' said the Minister, " but somewhat irreverently spoken.'' 

** That is an old story, Tom, made up in mockery o' Grod's people ; 
and very improper to be repeated at this time and in this place," said 
Gleordie Gibson. ^* O Tom, Tom ! " he added, *' thou hast gone down 
to the sea in ships, and seen the wonders of the great deep, and thou 
art even now as wild as its wave ! " 

'^ I wad be at sea when the wave is wildest, and the storm highest 
and darkest," said Tom, '* rather than where I now am ! " And the 
same instant a groan deeper and more unearthly than the former, 
made him, too, start to his feet. Even Geordie Gibson was appalled 
by this second visitation ; but heroic even in terror, he exclaimed, 
holding up the Bible in his right hand, '' Be thou a spirit from hell, I 
charge thee, by the Author of this book, that thou disturb not our 
devotions to our Master and thine ! " He ceased, and all was silence, 
save from the rustling garments of the girls striving which should get 
nearest to the comer behind Geordie, and for the hurried breathing 
of Tom Simpson, who stood as if riveted to the spot, and incapable 
of speech or motion. — Geordie's voice had trembled as he pronounced 
the adjuration ; but gathering courage from the apparent obedience 
paid to it, and perhaps also from the subdued manner of his hitherto 
presuming companion — as it served to display his own principles of 
fortitude in a superior light — he ventured to predict that no further 
interruption would occur, and recommended, with even greater earnest- 
ness than before, that all should betake themselves to prayer. 

All accordingly kneeled, and Geordie began one of those extempor- 
ary prayers, commonly enough heard from old and pious men amongst 
the Border peasantry, the ardour, the sincerity, and the richness of 
which might put to shame the elaborate petitions of many learned 
ministers of the gospel. — He had prayed for the space of five minutes 
when a third groan, low at first and swelling as it proceeded till it 
efiectually drowned his own voice, made him pause and open his eyes 
which he had devoutly shut. The sight he saw made his hair stand 
on end, and fully accounted for the united shrieks of the girls. The 
corpse of Lucky Winter had raised itself in bed, torn the covering 
from its face, and now looked full upon him with dull glazed eyes ! 
This was too much for mortal courage to bear. He rushed out of the 
house with greater speed than he was ever before known to exert, and 
was followed by all the girls hanging upon each other, and uttering 
scream upon scream. 

The village, alarmed by the noise, was instantly in an uproar. 
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Geordie could not be prevailed with at that time to give any account ; 
but from the broken communications of the girls, it was soon collected 
that something extraordinary and awful had happened at the ^^ burial- 
house ; '' and conjecture amplifying information, it was reported by 
some, that Lucky Winter had returned to life ; and by others, that 
Satan had re-animated her body. 

"Hout away, hinnie-bairns,^** cried auld Tibby Brown, "seeing'^s 
believing and feeling's the truth ; and I'*ll never believe till I see for 
mysel. — Wha'U gang wi me ? '' 

" I,'' and " I,'' and " I,^' answered several voices in the crowd ; and 
Tibby Brown led the way to the Witch's Cabin. 

She found the body as she herself had assisted to lay it out a few 
hours before, only the sheet was a little deranged, the salt spilt, and 
the face uncovered. " FII lay my life," cried she, " that naebody but 
that little ne'er-do-weel Tom Simpson has been at the bottom of a\ 
The corpse is cauld as the clay.'' 

This seemed to be a key to the whole mystery. A search was made 
for Tom, but he professed to have been as much frightened as his 
associates in the watch, and argued how unlikely it was that he should 
have been able to impose on Geordie Gibson. Though not the sem- 
blance of a smile appeared to belie his asseverations, the prejudice 
was general and strong against him ; and Geordie allowed he could 
not recollect having seen him at the time the corpse erected itself. 
This induced a suspicion, which the state of the furniture sufficiently 
countenanced, that Tom, after having vainly endeavoured to terrify 
Geordie by repeated groanings, had, as a last resource, got behind or 
beneath the bed, and raised the body in the manner related. — How- 
ever this may have been, certain it is that no further disturbance took 
place, and, on the third day after, the body of Lucky Winter wa« 
committed to the grave, " earth to earth." 

It will readily be imagined that a great deal of ridicule fell on the 
two principle actors in this affair. But a change appeared in Tom 
Simpson which the force of ridicule could hardly be supposed to have 
effected, and which rather favoured the opinion of those who consider- 
ed him to have been the ghost^ and thought he must be struck with a 
sense of his indecent temerity. He became thoughtful, sober, and 
regular; and even went once a month to church, which, though 
Geordie condemned it as prelacy ^ he acknowledged to be preferable to 
popery. Geordie himself appeared to be benefited by this even(. . He 
lost a part of his spiritual pride, and was never known to undervalue 
other people's faith after the notorious failure of his own at Lucky 
Winter's latewake. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE TAPESTEIED CHAMBER. 
9 ISorBrr CrahfHon. 

Br JAKBS HBNRT DIXON, ESQ. 


-^^-^.^.^^ 


r^ HEN the pine tree wears a deeper gloom, 

And the twilight shadows fall, 
I would Dot enter the tapestried room 
O' the lonelj haunted hall. 
Certes I a spell the spot is o'ei, 

For the finintest footstep's tread. 
As it echoes o'er its oaken floor, 

Seems a voice from the shrouded dead. 

Gaunt grim heads from the corbels stare 

With fixed unearthly look. 
And a picture ye see, of a fail ladye 

With her eyne on an ancient book ; 
Seems it some tome of Romances old — 

And the peasants say, 1 trow, 
A form like hers at the midnight cold, 

There wandereth to and fro ! 

Like the limner's sketch, she, 1 ween, is drest, 

And she conneth her book alway — 
Ye the rnstling may hear of her broider'd vest, 

And her robe o* the russet grey ! 
Oh ! if met, when the spectral moonbeams smile. 

By one of that feudal race, 
Tolls the beU of yon pile, and the dun church usle 

Is the doom'd one's resting place. 

When the fire bums bright on the winter night. 

And the crackling faggots blaze, 
And the villagers pore on the legends hoar 

That Hve in the minstrel lays — 
Then, a tale of the dead, is sung and said, 

That, gentle dames, I may not tell — 
— For harkl tis the time o' the midnight chime! 

— May the good Saints shield us well. 




BOUT a mile to the westward of the vil- 
lage of Haltwhistle, aod near to the haJl of 
Bleokinsopp, staods, iaolated and cheerless, 
an old farm house, which, probably from 
some traditional remembrance of monastic 
occupation 'or use, bears the contracted aod 
not unfrequent deeignation of the ^Spita]. 
But this bouse, mean and unobtrusive ae it 
now appears, has an interesting history and 
can boast of palmier days. Some hundred and forty years ago, it 
was a hoatelrie of some import, indeed the only one between the 
town of Hexham and Brampton in Cumberland. Here, where the 
wayfarer refreshed him oa his weary passage, and the surrounding 
peasantry met to enjoy the company of their fellows, and discuss 
over their cups the tales of old, and the little news which in tids 
remote district and comparatively distant period, travelled tardi- 
ly enough — here too, met, in one of the better rooms of the hooae, 
for the discussion of their plans, the adherents of the exiled house 
of Stuart. From its convenient situation, it was made the rendez- 
vous of the Jacobites of both sides of the border, and when it is re- 
membered that the inhabitants of the North of England were almost 
to a man attached to the exiled race, we cannot suppose that the host 
and his family were wholly unacquainted with or uncompromised in 
their designs. Or thus believing, would it be reasonable to presume 
that any secrecy or vigilance would be omitted to insure the safety of 
the party, particularly when its presiding star the lord of Dilston 
had so far won upon the good-will of all by his irreproachable piety 
and goodness of heart, that the inhabitants would have suffered 
greatly, rather than prove the inetrument of his betrayal. 

One evening when the night was rapidly closing in, and the 
stable keeper was foddering his horses before he slept, he was sur- 
prised on turning round to see entering noiselessly, a horseman 
richly attired, leading hii steed by the bridle, having but a moment 
before looked out and observed nothing astir. The animal appeared 
greatly fatigued, and covered with foam and dust : the appearance 
of the rider was as jaded as that of his steed. '* You have ridden 
hard Sir," said the stable keeper by way of introducing himself to 
the notice and commaods of the stranger, but to his great sur- 
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prise, no anflwer was returned. Meanwhile the horseman had led 
his steed into an unoccupied stall, and on the man turning the 
light of his lantern in that direction he beheld the horse, but the 
rider was no where to be seen. The animal, he instantly recognized 
to be that on which Derwentwater usually rode while visiting his 
friends and adherents at the hostelrie. Perplexed at the disap* 
pearance of the rider, the man entered the house and communicated 
the circumstance to the hostess, who immediately concluded that 
some hard fortune had befallen him, and that he was hiding from his 
pursoers. The circumstance of a stranger entering the house unper- 
oeiyed, was not in those troublous times, a matter of any surprise, 
far less that of an old and honoured guest, situated as she imagined 
him to be. She therefore repaired to the old parlour, the room 
which had been usually occupied by the adherents of the royal race, 
with a view to conversing with her guest and attending to his wants. 
By the light of a dim fire she perceived some person in the old high 
backed oak chair, usually occupied by Derwentwater. She spoke, 
but the figure was speechless — she went across the room towards 
the fire in order to increase the flame, and as she passed the chair, 
the occupant looked round and discovered the well known features 
of Batcliffe : his aspect pale and wan, and betraying a settled mel- 
ancholy gloom, not a little heightened by the presence of a streak of 
blood across his cheek. On the entrance of the horsekeeper with 
a candle, the figure arose, and to the surprise of both persons they 
found that the appearance had vanished, and on returning to the 
stable, the stall was found empty, and on examining the litter more 
closely, it was found perfectly undisturbed and untrodden. 

Not many days elapsed before there arrived the disastrous neiws 
of the surrender of Preston, so soon followed by the decapitation of 

the earl of Derwentwater, and consequent ruin of his family. 

« * . « « « 

My great-great-grand-sire and grand-dame, the worthy host and 
hostess of the inn have long since mingled with the dust. The old 
oak chair was bequeathed as a sacred relic to my grandmother, and 
was in like manner left to my aunt, in whose guardianship it still 
remains. The recital brings to fond remembrance the boyish days 
of youth, when my father lived in the same house ; but alas how it 
is aJtered, a lapse of one hundred and thirty years may bring many 
things to pass ! The dark passages — the worn and creaking stairs — 
the numberless closets, the empty rooms above, shut up, choked with 
dust, hung with cobwebs, and tenanted but by hordes of rats: 
through the half opened skylights and decayed walls the wind would 
whistle 80 drearily, that it seemed as the wailing of the spirits of the 
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departed over the scene of their earthly conokve. With the fedinga 
natural to an ardent imagination, I remember shutting m; eyes as I 
passed the parlour door in the dark nights — fearful lest it should be 
ajar, and that my eyes might behold the blood streaked oounteoanoe 
of the unfortunate nobleman. The old faouee now looks solitary 
enough : from & well frequented hostel it sunk into the dwelling of a 
country farmer, from this, to be parcelled off to hinds. Then came 
the road oommiseioners, who shnt up the good old road in front, 
the which had, tune out of mind, dragged its length over many a hill 
and into many a valley. Then came the genius of steam, sweeping 
away every fragment of the old way, and the old stone bridge, grass 
grown and hoary. The stables became oow-eheda, and falling into 
utter ruin, were deserted, and now serve bat to shelter the stray 
donkey, or perchance afford their pitiful mercies to the way-worn 
and weather-beaten traveUer. The poor old house itself ia a pic- 
ture of sad mutation — forlorn and oraey as the old Sycamore that 
stands pining by its side. 

WiLLIAU Pattibon. 
Bithop'OMtmumth, March 1845. 


RIFFIN in hie "Jacobite Minstrelsy,'' Glas- 
gow, lS2!t, says " This is a mere street Ballad, 
but it ia an excellent specimen of that vulgar 
minstrelsy, which speaks so powerfnlly, to the 
understanding of the more ignorant portion of 
the populace. It has also the merit of being 
& good descriptive account, in rhyme, of the 
Jacobite expedition into England, which ended 
BO fatally for the rebels at Preston, when the 
pusillanimity of Forster, who commanded them under a commisaitHi 
from the Earl of Mar, caused them to surrender, while they might 
have effected an honourable retreat, and thereby escaped till at least, 
the day of vengeance had past. The ballad aoousee Forater of treason 
to the cause, but without sufficient grounds ; unless, indeed, the ctr^ 
cumstance of his making hia escape with the connivanoe of those in 
power, may be construed into a presumption of guilt. Old Mc Intosh 
of Borlam, however, also escaped, and yet he ia the Hero of the song 
throughout. He oonunanded the Highlanders sent by the Earl zA 
Mar to join the Jacobites who rose simultaneously in the aooth, with 
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the fllaoB in the north. He was a bisve officer, and possessed the 
full confidence of his men. The GoverDineat was highly enraged 
at his escape, and oflered a great reward fur hia apprehension, which 
IB particularly alluded to io the last verse of the song." 

la " The Northumberland darland ; or, Newcastle Nightingale ; a 
matchless collection of famous songs. Newcastle : printed by and 
for Hall and Elliott. 17dS," is a version of this song, varying con- 
siderably from, and much shorter than the one in Griffin's work — 
many of the variations, however, are merely verbal ; those which 
oontiun any material alteration are given in our notes. The air to the 
song, is the well known and favourite tune of the " White Cockade." 


i soldier brave, 
ij behave, 
lerland he came, 
his own nune. 

lUCW »•& UUUUIEU BWU^BD Ut^ WOUld Liy, 

To beat the militia man to man ; 

But they prov'd cowards, and off they ran. 

Then the Earl of Mar did vow and swear. 

That English ground if he came near,* 

Ere the right should starve, and the wrong should stand. 

He'd blow them all to some foreign land. 

Lord Derwentwater he rode away, 

Well mounted on his dapple grey ; 

But soon he wish'd him home with speed. 

Fearing they were all betray 'd indeed. 

" Adzounda ! " cried Forater " never fear 

For Brunswick's army is not near; 

And if fliey dare come, our valour well show 

And give them a total overthrow," 

Bat Derwentwater soon he found 

That they were all enclos'd around.* 

' nt. That if e'er proud Pmtini he did con* neu. 
2 nr. That Fontcr dnwed bia tefc wing roand ; 
I widi I wia with nj dew wife, 
Fm DOW I do (ear I alull Iok 1117 life. 
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" Alack ! " he cried " for this cowardly strife, 
How many brave men shall lose their life ! " 

Old Macintosh he shook his head 
When he saw his Highland lads lie dead ; 
And he wept — not for the loss of those, 
But for the success of their proud foes. 
Then Macintosh unto Wills * he came, 
Saying " Iv'e been a soldier in my time, 
And ere' a Scot of mine shall yield. 
We'll all Ue dead upon the field." 

" Then go your ways " he made reply ; 

"Either surrender, or you shall die, 

Go back to your own men in the town ; 

What can you do when left alone ? " 

Macintosh is a gallant soldier ^ 

With his musket over his shoulder — 

" Every true man points his rapier ; 

But damn you Forster, you are a traitor ! " 

Lord Derwentwater to Forster said, 
" Thou hast ruin'd the cause, and all betray'd ; 
For thou didst vow to stand our friend. 
But hast prov'd traitor in the end. 
Thou brought us from our own country ; 
We left our homes and came with thee ; 
But thou art a rogue and a traitor both, 
And hast broke thy honour and thy oath.'* 

Lord Derwentwater to Litchfield did ride, * 
With armed men on every side ; 

S General Wills commander of the Government forces. 

* var. Mackintosh was a valiant soldier, 

He carried his musket on his shoulder ; 

*" Cock your pistols, draw your rapier, 

And damn you, Forster, for you are a traytor.** 

^ var. The lord Derwentwater to Litchfield did ride, 
In his coach, and attendance by his side; 
He swore if he dy'd by the point of a sword. 
He'd drink a health to the man he lov*d. 

*< Thou Forster has brought us from our own home. 
Leaving our estates for others to come ; 
Thou treacherous rogue, thou hast us betray d : 
We are all ruio'd,** lord Derwentwater said. 
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Bat still he swore by the point of his sword, 
To drink a health to his rightful lord. 
Lord Derwentwater he was condemned 
And led unto his latter end ; 
And though his lad; did plead fiiU sore, 
They took his life, they coald get no more. 

Brave Derwentwater be is dead ; 

From hia f«r body they took the head ; 

Bat Macintosh and his friends are fled. 

And they'll set the hat on another head. 

And whether they are gone beyond the sea, 

Or if tbey abide in this country, 

Though our King would give ten thousand pound. 

Old Macintosh will scorn to be found. 


^t iSSLsttr of €sm* 


FROM SHARF B BISHOPI 


y love, if I would dee, 
I runs between him and me ; 
id with the tear in my e'e, 
ckly, my sweetheart to see. 

ay bonny honey ? 
? O, bring him to me — 
To ferry me over the Tyne to mj honey. 
And I will remember the boatman and thee. 

Oh! bring me a boatman, and I'll give him money, 
And you for your trouble rewarded shall be. 

To ferry me over the Tyne to my honey. 
Or ferry Mm cross that rough river to me. 
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OTIKDIUH CHDkCH. 


J£xtommmUationit at <9bfn&Sam VTor^mberUmli* 


HE foUowing documents are extracted from 
the re^Bter of the Church at Oviugham, in 
Northumberland : — 

" John Sharp, Doctor in Dirinity, Arch- 
deacon of this Archdeaconry of Northumber- 
land, to all and nngnlar Rectors, Vicars, 
<7haplwui, Curates and clerka, whomsoever, 
in and throughout our whole Archdeaconry, 
wheresoever constituted, greeting. We command you, or one of 
you, publicly to denounce, denote, and declare with effect, Mary 
Simpson and James Greener, of the parish of Ovingham, within onr 
said Archdeaconry on some Sunday or holiday, in the aaJd parish 
church of Ovingham, during the time of Divine Service in the fore- 
noon, whilst the congregation of Christian people is there publicly 
assembled for Divine worship, to have been, and to be excommunicate 
by the sentence of the greater excommunication, respectively, for 
their maiufest contumacies and contempt, in not undergoing a salu- 
tary and suitable penance by ua enjoined them severally for their 
souls' health, and the refonnation of their manners, and more especi- 
ally for the crime of fornication, by them severally committed, aod in 
not certifying the performance of such penance, pursuant to our 
peraonal admonition to them, and Buoh of them, within a certiun 
competent time to them appointed, and long since past ; and what 
you nbalt do in the premises you shall duly certify us, our lawful 
i«preaentative, or some other competent judge in that behalf, together 
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with theae presents. Given under the seal of our Archdeaconry, 
this first day of March, in the year of our Lord, 1769. 

Brabms Wrblsb, Register. 
" That the above excommunication was publicly read in the parish 
church of Ovingham, on Sunday, the second day of April, 1769, in 
time of Divine Service in the forenoon of the same day, is attested 
by us. 
" The above persons were absolved. May the 7th, 1769.^ 
*' Memorandum. — That sentence of excommunication against Mary 
Fittis, wife of John Fittis, of Ovingham, was read in the parish 
church of Ovingham, on Sunday, Dec. 27. 1778, by me, 

'^ Christopher Gregson, Minister.^ 


THE SUNDERLAND PROJECTORS. 

SSSHHHE following ballad is worthy of preservation ; — it 
I BBK^ ^^ rescued from oblivion by the care and industry 
|S9^N of that eminent local collector, the late John Sykes, 
gMik^M bookseller, Newcastle, who found it pasted on the 
mdw ^l hack of an old picture : — ^it was presumed to be the 
B^^MM only copy in existence. The notes have been added 
*^*^™* from various local authorities. 


<Cb 


'TiSHO has e'er been at Sunderland, that famous town, 
\Xfi Must have heard of those men of high tBune and renown, 
^^ Who for Projects, and Schemes, and Designs, and so forth, 
Are greatly distinguished all over the North. 

Derry down, Derry down. 

Such a wonderful progress in learning they've made, 
Have drawn out such plans for th' advancement of trade, 
With an art so profound, we expect very soon 
That they'll teach us a way to fly up to the moon. 


Derry, &c. 


And to bring so important a project to bear, 
They've finish'd already some castles in air ; 
And all that they want now are trifling things, 
As, a few little feathers, to eke out their wings. 


Derry, &c. 


VOL. in. M 
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Then all je Philosophers, Mathematicians^ 
Who long have been buried in dreams and in visions, 
Compar'd to these men, ye are nothing bat Owls, 
And all the whole Royal Society, fools. 

Derry, &c. 

You must know that a project has long been on foot, 
For cleansing that harbour, and scouring it out ; 
And so long they talk'd on't, that, to hasten the thing. 
They got an act pass'd that it ne'er should begin. 

Derry, Ac. 

Commissioners were chosen, a rare band of men, 
Right able to wrangle, or fight with a pen. 
And prone to do nothing, a £eanous cabal. 

Of some Knights and some 'Squires and some no 'Squires at all. 

Derry, &c. 

And for close consultation, and speaking their mind. 
They hir'd a large room where they reason'd and din'd, 
And that we might think they did nothing in vain, 
They still met to appoint their next meeting again. 

Derry, &c. 

They elected a Chairman, that all might go fau:. 
That is, they put somebody into a Chair, 
Who so wisely might talk, when the room it was full, 
That from thence it was called the place of a scull. 

Derry, &c. 

Their business was first, strange proposals to hear. 
About mending the harbour and building a pier, 
And then they agreed to confer the best sum 
On him, who best offer'd what was ne'er to be done. 

Derry, &c. 

Don AUeno ^ came first in the list, and he saith, 

He had found out a way, by the strength of his faith; 


^ Thomas AUan, of Ayres Quay, Gtnt. whose proposal " for the making of fourteen 
feet of water into and out of the harbour at Sunderland, in the lowe«t neap tide, in case 
the Commissioners would allow him t^vo and one half per cent for the money to be laid 
out therein," is agreed to on certain conditions, 6th December, 1749. 
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They desire he*ll disclos't, he his bosom unlocks ; 
'Twas to force a new River, thro' mountains and rocks. 

Derry, &c. 

The committee sat mute for a while, then declare, 
That for such a great job they'd not money to spare ; 
But if he was sure it would bring him in gains, 
They'd give him the ground he'd remove for his pains. 

Derry, &c. 

Jacobo^ then next, not so pert as the other, 

But of aspect more grave, tho' in scheming a brother. 

Begs leave to exhibit a wonderful Plan, 

Of a thing that outrdid the out-doings of man. 

Derry, &c. 

The members agree to*t, and desire he'll begin. 
Then grant him a sum to complete the strange whim. 
But be laugh'd in his sleeve (now secure of the Pelf) 
To think that some there were as wise as himself. 

Derry, &c. 

A blind man' was next, who desir'd to bring in 
A comical kind of a whirligig thing ; 


2 Jacob Spenoely.— He is desired, (Srd Jan. 1749) at the expense of the commission- 
ers, to prepare models of machines for his Sdumt^ and he receiYes a reward of two gui- 
neas hi the same year. A Tessel, boat and machine were made, according to his direc- 
tions, for dredging the harbour, which were successfully employed for many years after- 
wards. — Spencthf*9 Landing is immortalized in the local song of Spottee : — 

** The auld wives of Whitburn doesn\ know what to dee ; 
*^ They dare not come alang the sonds wi' the lang tailed skaites in 
their hands, to Jacob Spencely's landing as they used for to dee ; 
** For they com alang the sands, wi' their swills in their hands ; 
''But now they're forced to take a coble and come in hy the sea.'* 

3 Bobert Hazhy was a clock maker, and had a variety of curious docks, which he fre- 
quently exhibited for a trifling sum, giving notice himself by beat of drum, of the time of 
the intended exhibitions. He was blind, and consequently his ingenuity was considered 
the more surprising. In 17^^ he received a reward of ten guineas, for making the model 
of a machine for removing baUast out of the river. He was living in 1770, and is still 
recollected by some of the elders of Sunderknd. He frequently presented petitions to 
the Commissioners ; amongst their loose papers, the following occurs — " That your 
pettitioner proposed to be engineer about thirty years agoe, and Mr. Winfield, he being 
chairman at that time, told you that you would never get such another, think on him as 
littel as you please. I both maid an engin for you then, and at the same time I drew a 
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His parts they admirM^ aad declar'd, great aad small, 
That, tho' blind, he saw better than the best of them all. 

Derry, &c. 

Don Michael^ who long had been forming his plan, 
A Projector himself, and a friend to the Clan, 
Fonnd out, that if once they the river could clear. 
It would lose the Projectors some hun&eds a year. 

Derry, &c. 

And loth that the tribe should be robb'd of their pay, 
Which would soon be the case, if the sand went away. 
He repairs to his study, and, thanks to his skill, 
Has invented an Engine, to keep it there still. 

Derry, &c. 

Then a health to Don Michael^ and eke to Don AUen^ 
You'll pledge me, I know, if I take off a gallon ; 
The one can move mountains with spade and wheelbarrow, 
And t'other can scratch them away with a harrow. 

Sir C. Sharp's CollectwM. 


plan for jou, and nobody could say anything against it : but in my way of thinking, it 
would haYe taken up three or fore keels in an hour by the purchase of fore homes — ^bnt 
Kob. Walker put them of that, as he said thare was the same thing making at Newcas- 
tle,* and when they was done with it they would get it, but I never heard tell that it is 
maid yet. Now you have had fore or five Engineers and all to no service, and the pier 
that you are building now, if you carry it East, or East and be South, it will fling such a 
tumbling sea in if the storm come on betwixt North and East, that no shipa can ride in 
the harbour, besides the ballest and nibish that it will through in, which will chock die 
harbour up. Gentlemen it is not only my judgment, but it is the oppenion of the sea 
fiuring men in general, and Gratlemen, I have the plan now lying by me if you will be 
pleased to examine it, and look it over, (or I dont pretend to medell no more concerning it.*' 

« i am. Gentlemen, your humb. Servt. ROBERT HAXB Y.*' 
^ Michael Hanrieon, the innkeeper, at whose hoUse the Commissioners held their meet- 
ings. He is certainly entitled to be named in the Ibt of Projectors, as he is desired 
(21 Dec. 1751)* to provide harrows and with them make the exp^rimaUhj him pro- 
posed, for removing sand out of tlie harbour.** He was not enriched by his esperimeBts 
however, for in 1768, he presents to the board a petition, stating his indigence ; and, as 
a title to reward, he adds, lihat he * was the identical person that first proposed the open- 
ing of the South channel in the manner it was done,** which would have been done in Mr. 
Vincent's time, but that '*he was too fond of his boring scheme,** He also states, that 
he caught a fever by too great application in forming the second cut 

• *' OeU 19, 1765, % new nDBchine of a partieoliir conitruetion, built ander the dinetioa of Mr. Robaon, 
all able and experienced enipneer, for clearing the river Tyne, was launched off the Quaj at NeweaflCIe."— 
AWiMOitft Papert. 
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€fiomnsi Sanuff : Biffjbop of iSurj^am. 

'ION says that £iNa James scolded Bishop James 

Ji ; scolded him so roundly and rooghly, on the 8th 

y, 1617, in his own castle at Durham, that he retir- 

Auckland, and died of a violeat fit of stone and 

aary, brought on by perfect vexatJon, three days 

cause of this royal objugation was probably Bishop 

Jame8''s contest nith the citizens of Durham, relative to their borough 

privileges, and to parliamentary representation, though " Mickleton, 

in one of his MS. volumes, lays the blame upon some stale beer which 

had excited the king's indignation.'' 

This Bishop James (says the same authority) was a little inolined 
to hoard his money and save an estate for his family, but, bating this, 
as kindly and quiet a bishop as ever lived, hurting nobody, thwarting 
nobody, jostling nobody of the king's high road, but quietly ambling 
along on his ovm episcopal pad, with rather shabby loci luetre purple 
housings. Well ! when poor Bishop James had been scolded to 
death, and lay cold in the Abbey, the palatine lieges sooa found out 
that his suooeesor Neile was not a whit better, for he seldom enter- 
tained the gentry, no, not even at th« Quarter Sfovmt; Neile kept 
only one or two servants in his absence at the castle, and small beer 
was brewed on the spur of the moment on any emergency ; yet was 
Neile a liberal patron of letters. — SurUet, ^T"- 
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Sst €rvesor^ flte €Frf at, 

AND 

THE NORTHUMBRIAN CAPTIVES. 
9 %tSttia. 

BY JAMES HENRY DIXOM, BW}. 


is reoorded of the celebrated Gregory, that struck 

'ith the youth and beauty of Bome Saxon girls, oSbred 

}r sale iu the Honian Foniin, he enquired who they 

rere, and being told that they were Anglet, be replied, 

they would not be Anglet, but Anoels, if they were 

Christiana ! "" He then asked from what part of An^e-land they 

came, and was informed from Deiri a province of Northumberland, 

whose King was called Mu^ or Alla, "Alleluia!'^ quoth the Saint, 

catching at the word, " that is good ! we must teach them to sing 

Alleluia, and free them from (Dei ird) the wrath of God.^ 


vinely &ir ! 

s in the Forum there 

id on the graceful flow 

er the virgin snow, 

es of heavenly birth, 

earth. 

A passing thought ! for the clanking chain 

O ! it breathed sad tales of the battle plwn — 

Of the childless sire — the desert oot — 

The home where the loved one's voice was not. 

The laurel wreath on the victoi^s brow, 

Seemed the brand of Cain to tltat old man now. 

" From what sweet dime ? " did the old man say — 

From the isle in the north seas &r away. 
Where the warrior's own, and the Dmid's stone. 
And the cromlech stand mid the moorlands lone — 
A land with its own calm beauty bright, 
Yet dim in the rays of GJospel-light. 
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Trembled the tear in the old man's eye, 
As he gazed again, and spake with a sigh — 
** Beautiful beings ! could je but know 
That for ALL, did the blood of Jesu flow ; 
That for j/ou he died on Calvary's tree — 
Not Angles^ but Angels ye then would be ! " 

Tradition well hath the Legend told, 

How they were bought with the good Saint's gold ; 

How — slaves no more — with a father's love 

He pointed the path to realms above, 

And taught them the lore by which was given, 

The freedom of "children and Heirs of Heaven!'" 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

OF 

kidland lordship. 

|HE inhabitants of this district, which is situate in 
the north west of Northumberland, retained many 
of the peculiar customs and manners of the Bor- 
derers longer, perhaps, than those of any other part 
of the county. Their houses were always built in 
a low glen, by the side of a rivulet, and were formed 
of whinstone, daubed with mud, mixed perhaps with 
a small proportion of lime. The farmers usually paid their rents 
yearly, on St. Andrew^s day, at Newcastle, where they generally pro- 
vided groceries, which, with a stock of salted beef, whiskey, and a few 
other necessary articles, served them until the long and dreary winter 
was past, and they seldom visited any other market until the succeed- 
ing summer. Like all other people devoted to a tame, languid, and 
insipid occupation, thoy were fond of strong liquors, which exhilirate 
the spirits, and, by a temporary madness, vary the uniform circula- 
tion of thought. Cards also was a favourite pastime, when they met 
in parties. On the north brink of the Coquet is a whinstone rock, 
on which formerly stood a whiskey-house, called Blyme-foot^ which 


1 We may as well observe here, once for all, that many of the original poems in the 
Table Book are the property of different publishers of Music, and therefore must not be 
appropriated by CJompoeera, without a previous application being made to the Editor to 
ascert^n the fact*-ED. T. B, 
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waa the winter rendezvous of all the neighbouring sheep farmers : 
here they resigned themselves to gambling and hard drinking : and 
lost in a whirl of dissipation to all care and recollection, the days pass- 
ed by unheeded while their servants travelled to and fro to reo^ve or- 
ders and transmit intelligence. These ruinous excesses, however, at 
last reached the ears of the late Dr. Thomas Sharp, rector of Roth- 
bury, and archdeacon of Northumberland, who threatened offenders 
with ecclesiastical punishment if they did not desist, and weekly attend 
their respective places of worship. His injunctions had the desired 
effect ; and since that time, no such riotous assemblies have been 
held ; while the superior knowlede^e and correct conduct of the 
present sheep farmers have operated to produce a correspondent 
change in the character of their servants. 

The shepherds in Kidland are peculiarly attached to their dogs ; 
and not without reason, for the sagacity, activity, and discriminatiou 
of these animals, are truly surprising, and would scarcely be credited 
by those who have not had an opportunity of observing their actions. 
On setting out in a morning, the dog, without receiving any instruc- 
tions, takes a round to scour the skirts of his limits ; in doing which, 
he is careful to detect and drive any stranger that may attempt to in- 
trude within his liberties, and to reclaim such stragglers as have 
wandered from his own flock. His master has nothing to do but to 
repair to a certain station, where the industrious animal never fails to 
meet him. If all be well, he returns cheerfully ; but if a dead sheep 
be within his tract, (which he discovers by his smell), he approaches 
his master in a dejected manner, and leads him to the spot where the 
carcase lies. This extensive district consists of a number of lofty ver- 
dant hills, of a conical form. The glens which intersect them, are of 
every variety of form, and exhibits, in sununer, all that is picturesque 
as the most beautiful mountain scenery. Here the Cheviot breed of 
sheep are found in their full perfection. The sweet green herbage on 
which they depasture seems to be particularly favourable for breeding 
this useful and beautiful race of animals ; they are never attacked by 
the rot and seldom by any other disease : yet the many advantages 
which apply to those healthy sheep walks is frequently mixed with 
evil. In winter, the storm often bursts unexpectedly upon the hills, 
and the flocks which escape the drifting snow, are compelled to seek 
shelter on the slope of steep hills, and, if a sudden thaw succeed, great 
numbers are swept into the burns below, where they inevitably perish. 
Every precaution is employed to prevent such fatal accidents, but fre- 
quently without effect. Opposite to the east comer of Milkhape HiU 
(an ancient entrenchment), is a tremendous steep, over which a sheet 
of water dashes with terrific fury. This obscure and rugged q>ot is 
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a safe asylum for inQuniCTable floeks of canion-CTDwa, and other Tora- 
cious birds, that pre; upon the lambs m tho yeaning veaflon. The 
Bheep farmem have abandoned the abaurd custom of milking their 
ewee, and of throwing their maanre into some bum daring a flood. 
Their dung is now applied to enrich their meadows. These beautiful 
sheep waJks were formerly the scene of constant theft and spuilzie, 
and were occupied with little profit. When the descendants of 
Dick o' the Cow, Kinmont Willie, and Jock o" the Side, were labour- 
ing in the vocation of their fathers, the flocks and herds of their neigh- 
bours were always in jeopardy. 

Even so late as 3 6:U, Eidland Lordship was let for ^5 a year. In 
1731, itlet for ,£400 ayear; and shortly previous to 1824, it was let 
by the proprietor. Sir Thomas Legard, Bart, of Yorkshire, for ^3000. 
per annum ; and besides this estate, there are several raiall freeholds 
in this Lordship. The a^tonishinf; rise in the value of these sheep 
farms is principally to bo attributed to the increased security of pos- 
sesion, and the various and multiplied blessings of internal peace. — 
Maekmsie^s Northd. 


LUCY GRAY, OF ALLENDALE. 

BY KOBEItT ANDERSON, THE CUMBRIAN Bl 


UCY Gray,^ says Bobert Anderson in an 
Autibiography affixed to his Poetical 
Works (Scott, Cariisle, 1820), "was my 
first attempt at poetical composition ; and 
was suggested from hearing a Northumbrian 
rostic relate the stoty of the unfortunate 
lovers. She was the toast of the neigh- 
bouring villagers; and to use the simple 
languB^ of my Northumbrian friend "Monie 
a smart canny lad wad hae gane far efter dark, aye through fire and 
water, just to get a Inik at her." James Walton, a neighbouring 
farmer's son, from his wonderful agility as a dancer, was the proud 
hero who won Lucy's affections : but " disease, the canker worm " 
preyed on her damask cheek; and this blooming bad of innocence 
died in her seventeenth year. James seldom spoke afterwards ; but 
haunted her grave, or her favourite seat, their place of meeting, in a 
dell, near a rivulet ; and ere long, according to his request, he was 
lud by the side of his Lucy." 
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The song was aet to muaio by the late Mr. Hook, and was for 
years a popular favourite. Though greatly inferior to what o^r- 
wards came &om the pen of Anderson, as the first composition of 
that talented but unfortunate son of genius, it merits a reprint in 
our work. 

%uca (iRraB, of ^IlentraU. 


aAY, have you seen the blushing rose, 
Vf The blooming pink, or lily pale ? 
"^ Fairer than any flow'r that blows, 
Was Iiucy Gray, of Allendale. 

Pensive at eve, down by the bmii, 

Where oft the roaid they ns'd to hail, 

The shepherds now are heard to moam. 
For Lucy Gray, of Allendale. 

With her to join the sportive dance. 
Far have I stray'd o'er hill and vale, 

Then pleas'd, each rustic stole a glance 
At Lucy Gray, of Allendale. 

I sighing view yon hawthorn shade. 
Where first I told a lover's tale ; 

For now low lies the matchless maid. 
Sweet Lacy Gray, of Allendale. 

1 cannot toil, and seldom sleep ; 

My parents wonder what I ail : 
While others rest, I wake and weep, 

For Lacy Gray, of Allendale. 

A load of grief preys on my breast, 
In cottage, or in darken'd vale ; — 

Come, welcome Death! O, let me rest 
Near Lucy Gray, of Allendale ! 
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POPULAR HISTORY OP THE CUOKOO. 

BY JAMES HARDY. 


And ppringth the wde' nu. 

S ing, cam 1 
Awe' bieteth ifCer lomb, 
LhoDth ' after <^Te cu, 
Bulluc iierteth,' buck vertetb,^ 
Marie aing cucu. 
Cuccu, cucru, well tinges tbu, cuccu, 
Ne Ewik'' thu naver nu. 
Sing, cuccu, nu, ling, rucrn, 
9\ng, cucru, ling, cuccu, nu. 

Oldt*t Englith Song, abtml 125a 
Tempin adest reris, cucnlus modo rumpe coporem. 

AKr3/ed to Bede. 


POPULAR compGod of the natura] history 
of the Cuckoo, might be drawn up from the 
TaiiouB vulgar opinions afloat regarding that 
darling bird, and the strains of the rural 
muEe, in which these conclusions are em- 
bodied. William Howitt in his genial 
" Book of the Seasons," adduces a rustic 
rhyme of the shire of Norfolk, which com- 
memoTates, in faithful characters, the sev- 
eral epochs, by which its summer pilgrimage, in our clime, is diatin- 
guished. 

" In April, the cuckoo shows his bill ; 
In May, he mugs both night and day; 
In Jane, he altereth hia tnne ; 
In July, he prepares to fly ; 
Come August, go he must." 
With not less admirable reference to the calendar of nature, in dis- 
closing germs and odoriferous blossoms, Logan saluting the "blithe 
new-comer," tells us, 

I Meadow. ^ Weed. ^ Ewe. * Loweth. ■'' Leqn aboul, gwoblei, sUitles S<xllii:i 
' Goeth to harbour in the vert or fern. Sir. J. Hawkina. ' Cease. 
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^ What time the daisy decks the ^een, 

Thj certain voice we hear; 
Hast thou a star to gnide thj patli 

And mark the rolling year ? 
What time the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou fliest the vocal vale ; 
An annual guest in other lands, 

Another spring to hail." 

In Northumberland, the peasant too cherishes his song of the seasons, 
appropriate to each new dispersion of the wintry shadows — he too 
adduces some incident in the mysterious tale, not generally observed 
or known. 

*^ The cuckoo comes of mid March, 
And cucks of mid Aperill, 
And gauDs away of Midsummer month. 
When the corn begins to fill." 

The cuckoo frequently makes its appearance, considerably prior to 
the date, when the leafing woods and the sunny valleys re-echo its 
" two-fold shout." 

Every thing about this bird is matter of wonder, and fable has not 
belied its functions, in detailing the marvellous relation. There were 
days, when the gorgeous Birds of Paradise, were believed to have 
existed, destitute of either legs or feet ; spending their ^^ ambrosial 
lives,"'* perpetually on unwearied wing, beneath the cloudless skies, 
and, amid the perfumed groves of the Tropics. And the time is not 
by-past, when the cuckoo, was feigned to derive its summer^s suste- 
nance, from the eggs of helpless warblers whose trim nests it riffled. 

"The cuckoo's a bonny bird, 

He whistles as he flies. 

He brings us good tidings, 

He tells us no lies.* 

He sucks little birds' eggs, 

To make his voice clear: 

And never sings^ cuckoo, 

Till summer draws near."t 

* to its truthfulness, as the ** cuckold's quirister/* it may be that Shakespeare alludes, 

when he nings of 

*The plain-song cackoo grey, 

Whose note full many a man doth mark^ 

And dares not answer, nay.** 

Midsitmmer^Nigkts Dream, 

** Who would give a bird the lie,** says Bottom, ** though he cry cuckoo never so.** 

f This is well known as a popular NorthnmbriBn rhyme, but it is not peculiar. See 

another version of it in the Gentlem{Ui*s Magazine for Feb. 1796, p. 1 17. 
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From this delicious — speech invigorating aliment, it is, that it 
acquires that lucid intonation, and unfettered utterance, that enables 
it to keep the spring-tide groves so long resonant to its ^^ wandering 
voice.**^ When the date of the feathered tribes^ solicitude is com- 
pleted, and instead of fragile eggs and callow younglings, in slim, 
unprotected abodes, full-fledged broods flutter amid the boughs, and 
scuttle down into the brake beyond the reach of the prying intruder ; 
its once mellow notes grow hoarser and huskier, until, at length, its 
melodious functions are entirely suspended ; ^^ seven cucks,"*^ as an 
olden writer delights quaintly to express it, being united to ^^ one cu.'"* 

To its far-extending harrying excursions then, it would be said, we 
owe the never steady, ever shifting intensity of its voice ; now near, 
now ranote, now clear and now stifled, now silent and now hurried in 
breathless succession, now 

^ Babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers," 
and now, indistinctly stin-ing the ancient silence of the upland waste. 
And in Berwickshire, and perhaps that shire is not exclusive in attri- 
buting human language and thought to a bird, that can talk so garru- 
lously of its own name, it is the persuasion, that to this cause is to be 
ascribed^ its harsher second note, uttered amid the leafy thickets, at 
uncertain intervals. This is only heard, when the vagabond bird has 
pounced ingloriously upon some luckless nest — ^it is the discordant 
signal for spoil — ^and being interpreted implies ^^ muck it out."^ Un- 
fortunately for the story^s credit, this note as observation can testify, 
is repeated by one of the birds, when in pursuit of its mate.-f 

In these presumed egg-hunting excursions, the cuckoo is earnestly 
pursued and harrassed by troops of small birds, all up in the defensive, 
and twittering in dismay — though if the matter would bear inquiry, 
it would be seen that they had misapprehended her homely, grey 
vesture and equivocal shape, for those of a hawk, ^^ et hino illse lach- 
lymse.^ One only of that rancorous train, has she selected as her 
bosom friend : it is her inseparable associate, and as appertains to 
every upstart dependent of a tyrant, it becomes her sanguinary tool. 
In some places, this shadow of authority, usually an unpretending 

* l%e Gennum have a belief, that the cuckoo cannot cry until he has eaten a bird's 
egg, and that when he has eaten his full of cherries three times, he ceases to sing. — J. 
GriaaCs Deukhe dfythobffiej vol u 640. Awuda of Natural Hiaiory. May, 1844. 
p. 405. 

f The cuckoo may not be proved a direct destroyer of eggs for the purpose of food ; 
yet the mmber of eggs, aunually rendered unproductive by itself or its young exdoding 
them from the nest, is somewhat astonishing. Slaney, in his * Smaller British Birds," gives 
3,500,000 eggs of the insect eating birds, as the amount. 
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meadow-pipet or " moss-cheeper,"^ (Anthtu prcUenris) — is entitled 
'' the Cuckooes titling/" and why the connection exists, no one can 
divine ; unless it be that the cuckoo has secret intentions of engaging 
a foster nurse, to attend to the duties of incubation, for which in her 
own person, she has no hearty relish or deeply urgent desire. It is the 
opinion of the Durham peasant, that this small bird is the ^* cuckoo's 
Sandie."" The cuckoo is of the " hawk kind,"' ♦ and imitatively as 
well as ex natura^ inclines to regale her palate with the delicacies of 
wild game, and so forth ; but then although she can slaughter small 
birds in scores, by sheer poking at them, how with a bill so utterly 
inefficient, can she contrive to rend the savoury treat asunder \ To 
accomplish this she assumes to herself this poor, insignificant bird, 
nurtures him in her evil ways, instructs him how to use his slender 
scissor- like chops, intended solely for the dismemberment of grubs, 
beetles and ^' hairy worms,*" as knife and fork, until, proficient as 
a valet who has profited by various service, he can mince the meat in 
all variety of modes that suit her taste, and cram it down her throat 
in such moieties as to her appetite may seem agreeable. Hence the 
protection vouchsafed and the inexplicable union.'}' 

From the belief that in this, her predatory vocation, with " Sandie"" 
as caterer, she talks more than she works, has arisen a popular 
reproach, little to her fair fame, or regarded as of literaiy worth, 
to the credit of its originators. 

"Cuckoo, scabb'd gowk, 
Mickle said, little wrought/' 

The ancients had a proverb, that ^^ one swallow does not make 
summer.'" The natives of Lorbottle, a small inland town in North- 
umberland, held ideas very difierent from those of the ancients, 
respecting the causes of this season. In the ^' wittengamote "" of that 
community, in its collective capacity popularly known as the ^' coves 
of Lorbottle,'" it was agreed that the cuckoo, and no other abtruser, 
all pervading influence, brought on that pleasant time ; and that if 
she could be secured ^^ within a pinfold "" there, the storms of winter 
might muster and threaten, and snell Boreas bluster and howl, but 

* This is no recenl fabrication, ap we find it recorded in that tissue of fable and absur^ 
dity, (he elder Pliny has left us, under the name of Natural History. Pliny affirms that 
the cuckoo is not only of the hawk kind, but that, during a portion of the year, it is 
converted, by the alteration of its voice, shape and plumage, into a real bird of prey. — 
PUfuL Nat Hint. lib. x. 

f A correspondent in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1796, says, '^the peasantry of 
Devon and Cornwall, believe the cuckoo feeds on the eggs of other birds ; and that the 
little bird, as they call it, accompanying him (the Yunx TorqmUa, or Summer bird), 
searches for them for that purpose, and feeds faim.^ p. 117. 
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the bland zephyrs' wing would ever fan the fresh, young foliage in 
the groves of Lorbottle ! One particular plantation was noted, 
whither she was accustomed most frequently to repair, and utter 
her notes earliest and most mellow. It was evidently a favourite 
haunt — where she loved to linger. This in the resolutions of the 
simple villagers, it was determined to environ with a wall, to render 
her blest stay perpetual, and give her unquiet footsteps rest. The 
wall was reared, in haste and with solicitude, but alas ! the vanity 
of anticipation, just as the wall was completed and a home prepared, 
the capricious and ungrateful bird glided quietly over the top, 
" And flapped her well fledged wings, and sped away." 
Thus perished all hopes of Lorbottle'^s being blessed with a never- 
ending summer. It is still, however, a fondly cherished opinion, 
among the elders of the place, unswervingly knit to the simple creed 
of their sires, that if the wall had only been raised a little higher, the 
darling project would have been achieved. Lorbottle, " Hesperian 
fables true,'* would have become, a paradise on earth.* 

The cuckoo is singular among British birds, so admirable in their 
domestic relations, for consigning its eggs and young to the care 
and nurture of another, which is silly enough not to detect the guile. 
Whence does this, one would suppose, unnatural alienation of the 
parent from its offspring, spring! The opinion of the muirland 
shepherds is, that the blame, at least, attaches not to the female 
party, but is entii^ely owing to the tyranny and brutish cruelty of the 
male. He— a very Saturn among birds — ^if allowed his will — would 
speedily exterminate the cuckoo race. Such is his inveterate rancour 
to eggs or offspring, that if the female attempt to perform the custom- 
ary avial sittings, he would forthwith come, armed with the authority 
and might of a liege lord, expel her from the nest, break the eggs, 
and gobble up in his wrath, their entire valuable contents. There- 
fore to preserve the breed, she must have recourse to all those insid- 
ious expedients, by which she contrives to have the egfr conveyed out 
of his reach, and palmed upon some foolish dupe, that in the enthu- 
siasm of hatching cannot distinguish an egg from a peeble stone. She 

Doom'd 
Never the sympathetic joy to know 
That warms the mother cowering o'er her young, 
Some stranger robs ; and to that stranger's love 
Her egg commits, unnatural ; the nurse, 
Deluded, the voracious nestling feeds 

* A similar project was once entertained by that sage race — the wise men of Gotham 
—they too attempted to hedge in the Ctickoo. — Gent^s Mag. June 1796| p. 636. 
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With toil unceasing ; and, amaz'd, beholds 
Its form gigantic and discordant hue,* 
The honest shepherds, whose habitual line of observations, renders 
them familiar with these strange proceedings, cherish in their native 
uprightness, no goodwill to these overgrown changelings. VariouB 
retaliative experiments, have, on this account, been adopted by them, 
unwitting in their simplicity, that the severity of the punishmwt, 
alights upon the hapless foster-parents, already sufBciontly burdened, 
in supplying provender to its capacious maw. When the huge toad- 
like parasite is nearly feathered, and ready to escape, they proceed 
to crop its wings, and tie one of its nether limbs to a peg) thus ren- 
dering assurance doubly sure ; so that although the migratory im- 
pulse should vibrate every nerve, it would in vain endeavour to obey, 
either by leg or pinion. Several birds have been known, to be de- 
tained in this open confinement, up till the commencement of har- 
vest ; the foster-parents, all the while, hovering around their nursling, 
and while in apprehension of injury it uttered its hawk-like scream, 
chirping, and fluttering and shifting, in extreme perturbation, as if 
the staff of their old age were in jeopardy. — Great gowks ! 

At the name of Gawk^ who does not, with the freshness of events 
that indelibly impress the memory, recall the ''glorious^ first and 
second of April; when in holiday attire defects were sedulously 
enquired into, of which the wearer had not a twinkling of suspicion ; 
when the swain'^s cart dropped its back-board, but not through hasty 
driving ; when out-field labourers were hurried home to cany stacks of 
corn that midsummer saw unremoved ; when the conqueror of Gressy, 
would have heard of more hose at random, than he did on the four- 
teen days of tilt and tourney and the fifteen days of grace additional, 
during which he celebrated the chivalrous institution of the Cfarter ;f 
when errands of urgency were speeded to absent parties, who repaid 
the bearer with astounding laughter ; and when oil of hazel, essence 
of sloethom, pigeon'^s milk, stirrup ointment and other exquisite 
pleasantries were in hourly requisition, to keep the frolic hot, and 
to ensure the fond gowk's being dispatched, in fruitless search, 
" another ^ weary " mile.'^ 

One at that period of the ^^unconfirmed year,"" might indeed hmit 
" from mom to noon, from noon to dewy eve,^ a springtide day, in 
the recesses of the woods, leafless and unadorned, as when the 
autumnal winds had completed their devastation, ibr the longed-for 
accents of springes harbinger. One or two stray indioations of the 

* Gisborne. f See Froismri. 

I On the borders this rerel is called *^ Hunt the Gowk.** 
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relaxation of winter^s iron rigour might, indeed, reward his curious 
explorations — a scentless violet, cerulean as the sky and of comfort 
as cold^-a gilded celandine — a precious primrose — ^but save in the 
yellowing catkins of the sallow, that lure abroad from its mossy 
retreat the mountain bee with sonorous hum, the unfurnished bowers 
of the woodland are solitary and cheerless, and present few attrac- 
tions to a sojourner that has 

" no sorrow in its song 

No winter in its year." 
But the days will come — ^are ahready maturing to their speedy 
developement, when the forest'^s undersward, shall grow verdant and 
assume beauty — and whiten and blush with blending blossoms — when 
the trees shall bend beneath a fragrant oppression of foliage and 
bloom ; and life, melody and enjoyment shall again visit its deserted 
haunts. Then, diffusing *^ a sober certainty of waking bliss,^ over 
the familiar landscape where ^' every prospect pleases,^ will awake 
the cuckooes gentle note. 

The note that best the tale can tell. 

Unto the past so true : 
And while it paints the absent well. 
Unfolds the future too. 

Telling that healing prospects smile. 

For every earthly gloom ; 
That Hope will climb the funeral pile. 

And point beyond the tomb. 
Such an epoch as the calling time of this favourite bird, could not 
fail to have its '* trivial fond records^ and concomitant superstitious 
figments. It is a common belief, that if the circumstances, in which 
its note is first heard for the season, be attended to, they afford 
unerring signs, whereby the secrets of a man'^s destiny, for the ensuing 
year, may be disclosed. In whatever direction he may be looking, 
when its tones arrest him, there will he be on the anniversary of that 
day next year. If he be gazing on the ground — ^he is warned of an 
untimely fate. If he has money in his pocket, it is an omen, that 
he shall not lack ; if penniless, that the cruise of oil shall not be 
replenished, and that losses and disappointments shall be his lot.* 
Such, however, is the benevolent constitution of the human mind, 
such its hope for better things — ^the token of its invaluable worth — 
the pledge of its immortality — that it rarely fails to discover, even in 

* " If yoa have money in jour pockets," say the Germans, ** when the Cackoo first 
cries, all will go well during the year; and if you were fasting, you will be hungry the 
whole year.** — Grimm's Deutche Mythologie. 

VOL. III. o 
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the moat despondent ciroumstanceB, prestigee of a bright fdturity. 
No wonder then, that the Cuokoo's coll, w the herald of good news, 
finds an echo in every bosom, and that, with eager anticipations, 
yomig and old are prepared to welcome its renewal. 
Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 

Even yet thoa art to me 
No bird : bat an invisible thing;, 

A voice^ a mystery. 
The same whom in my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways, 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 
To seek thee did 1 of^en rove 

Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 

Still longed for, never seen. 
And I can listen to thee yet. 

Can lie upon the plain,- 
And listen till I do b^et 

The golden time again. ff^ordtwortk. 


7f(«iofi from Xartftuntbrrlano. 

A SONG OF THE REBELLION OF 1669. 

FaoM jauieson's popular ballads. 


wes, that walke every wheare, 
elbowes, uid skratch ap yotir 

ith, what newes I heare : 
I frayd of t3ie Bear. 
1, and better it shall, 
i-u. iiiuu "^ v^u — treason of Ball. 

The moone and the star are follen so at stryfe, 
I never knewe warre so strange in my lyfe ; 
And all is longe of a Babylon beaste, 
That bath a thowsand beddes at tbe leaste. 
This geare, &c. 
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What made the Murrian's Hed so stoute, 
To seeke the Sheafe of Arroes out ? 
A morryon of that hed ! the Northe may saie ; 
That hed from the boddye must needes a waie. 
This geare, &c. 

The Lambe, that knewe this newes before. 
Did bid the Lyon begin to rore ; 
The Lyon, that could not then refraine, 
Did byd the Beare go shake his chayne. 
This geare, &;c. 

Whose shakinge suche a shryll did yelde, 
That every beaste did flye the feelde ; 
Which served and shadowed under the moone. 
And thowght full littell to shrinke so soone. 
This geare, &c. 

And to Sainte Androwe be they gone, 
With very harde shyfte to make theare moane ; 
And som of theare ladies lefte behinde, 
With very small wages under the wynde. 
This geare, &c. 

But I marvel yet of Ser John Shome, 
Whether he and the blessed masse be borne : 
It weare a mery thinge to be knowen 
Wheare he doth make his alter-stone. 
This geare, &c. 

The Cropyerde Fox, that this begon. 
And made his brablinge to be don. 
Is curst of many a mother's sonne ; 
And I pray ye, what hath his coriage wonne ? 
This geare, &c. 

Yet, when the newes shall come to Roome, 
I knowe they will not sticke to presume, 
To Wright to many Christian kings ; 
They have, as they woulde, almaner of things. 
This geare, &c. 

Why walk ye not by three and three, 
In Polles, as ye weare wonte to be, 
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And saje, as yon were wonte to do, 
" I hold yon a crowne it is not trewe ?" 
This geare, &c. 

Of numie great helpes you bragge and host, 
Besydes Sir John, that carieth the hooste, 
Lyke unbelievers, as you bee, 
Yon bragge of nothinge that yon see. 
This geare, &c. 

Yon bragge not of the Almightie's name ; 
You bragge not of your prince's fisuone ; 
You bragge of never a faithfull knight, 
That for his country goeth to fight. 
This geare, &c. 

Yon bragge to see your countrey spoylde ; 
You bragge to see poore men begilde ; 
You bragge to see your brother's blood ; — 
I pray tell me if these be good. 
This geare, &c. 

And as ye are of perverst minde, 
You swere, and stare, and wilbe blinde ; 
Wher in ye shewe, that faithlesse ye 
Have no good power to here and see. 
This geare, &c« 

Where be the northern idiotes fled, 
That were by your devices led ? 
They had bin better they had kept their bed ; 
You cannot repeale that you have spred. 
This geare. &c. 

I thinke by this you do beleve, 
The devill him selfe laughes in his sleeve, 
That yet so many of Balaham's markes 
Are still his true and £edthfol clarkes. 
This geare, &c. 

And, to be short, I see and knowe 
Howe manie a one them selves bestowe 
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I accDse no one ; I tell ye trewe ; 
But ye wilbe knowne, I most tell you. 
This geare, Sec. 

And tbioke, in tyme, that error is 
The cause of all that is amisse. 
God of his mercie mend thease dayes. 
And her preserve that seekes the waies. 
This geare, Ac. 


Habket Place, Mobpbth. 

3&ob«on of CTambo. 

LLIAM BOBSON, & severe poetical sati- 
rist, and author of several political pam- 
phlets and miscellaneous essays, and the 
publisher of " The Poetical Works of the 
celebrated and ingenious Thomas Whit- 
tell,^ printed at Newcastle in 1815, was 
for some time schoolmaster at Gambo ; but 
removed to Morpeth about 1807, where 
he died in 1821. Bobson hod long ex- 
pected to receive the original manuscript of WhitteU's poems from 
Mr. Robert Oodling, a native of Whelpington, who had settled as a 
planter at Bock Spring, Rio Bueno, Jamaica ; but was surprised to 
find that the person to whose care it was entrusted had confided it 
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to hands who had transcribed it, and were printing it. He, however, 
with great promptness and vigour, recovered the manuscript, copied 
it, and in a few weeks published it, but allowed many of its coarse 
indecencies to be softened or omitted, though a far too plentiful 
sprinkling of impurity was suffered to remain in it. 

Endowed with keen satirical powers, it must be admitted that Bob- 
son sometimes indulged in the exercise of them as much to his own dis- 
advantage as to the discomfort or injury of those against whom they 
were directed. With the exception, however, of the blame attached 
to him for having occasionally given scope to this dangerous pro- 
pensity, it does not appear that he ever failed to give entire satis- 
faction during a long life spent in discharging the highly responsi- 
ble duties of his calling. When he was about to leave Cambo, he 
prepared a book, in which he inserted, alphabetically arranged, the 
names of all those belonging to the village and neighbourhood, who 
had attended his school, amounting to the number of 776, and run- 
ning through a course of nearly 23 years, each name in the book 
having a particular mark appended to it, meant to be indicative of 
the disposition or capacity of the individual. He also adopted a 
most ingenious method to show the number of matrimonial alliances 
amongst his quondam pupils which had at that time taken place, and 
the signification of all these he has poetically explained in the sequel. 
The characters made use of for these purposes are an index or hand, 
an asterisk, parallel lines, the letter B., a note of exclamation, and 
certain arbitrary signs having no distinctive appellation. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of the explanation referred to : — 

'Mongst all the subjects of my taws, 
There's but one index plac'd, 
And my first pupil, Master Laws, 
Is with that honour grac'd. 

The names distiDguish'd by a star, 
Were the most docible by far ; 
And those with equi-distant strokes, 
Were second-handed sort of folks ; 
But where you find the letter B., 
A hum-drum booby you will see ; 
And where an exclamation's set, 
The rascals went away in debt. 

As it would carry us much beyond the limits at present at our 
disposal, to describe the method by means of which the several 
unions above mentioned are pointed out, we shall merely give the 
lines in connexion with it. — 
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The marke and puges plac'd above 

Nine loving husbands s)iow ; 
Beneath the marks, the pages prove 
Nine tender wives below, 
In addition to what has already been stated, there are tables in the 
book shewing the annual fluctuatioDs of the school (the lowest num- 
ber having been 52 in 1787, and the highest 130 in 1803) ; contojo- 
ing also the names of alt those who had proceeded through book- 
keeping, epetnfying the diSerent kinds of learning acquired by each ; 
the total sum of money received for teaching ea«h family of children 
above five in number ; the average weekly sum received for teaching 
the highest branches of education, and the number of years each 
family had been at school. 

It will thus be seen that this little book, compiled by the "village 
schoolmaster," apparently for his own amusement, is a most valuable 
statistical document, having its plainness delightfully relieved by the 
sparks of genius with which it is interspersed ; and among the many 
conclusions to be drawn from the information it presents, the most 
obvious is this that Cambo and its neighbonrhood, at this day, must 
be very far indeed from being one of "the daric placea of the earth." 
ffodggon's Northd., Ssc. 


i£l0te inarlts.* 


ISHOFRICK 


80 fine 

• sarve the swine, 
;ight or nine, 

take her time. 


* Eitiie Marley bas given ber name to ■ tune wbicb \» ipirited and lively, and ia 
(reqnenclj called for aa a dance at the countiy fain. Her maiclrii name waa Harriaon, 
and ihe tna tbe Grtt wife of Ralpb Marley, who kept a public boiue at Picktree, bearing 
tbe aign of tbe Swan, with the appropriate motto : 

"The Swan doth love (be water clear, 
And 10 doea man good ale and beer." 
Sbe waa a bandeom^ buxom, battling landlidjr, and brought good cuMom to ihe hooM 
iijr ber miliif and •ttention. On ibe march of tbe Dutch Iroopa to Scotland, in tb« 
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And do you ken Elsie Marlej, honey? 
The wife that sells the barley, honey; 
She lost her pocket and all her money 
A back o' the bush i' the garden, honey. ^ 

Elsie Marley is so neat, 
*Tis hard for one to walk the street. 
But every lad and lass you meet, 
Cries, do you ken Elsie Marley, honey? 

Elsie Marley wore a straw hat, 
But now she's getten a velvet cap, 
The Lambton lads^muu pay for that — 
Do you ken Elsie Marley, honey ? 

Elsie keeps good gin and ale 
In her house below the dale. 
Where every tradesman up and down, 
Does call and spend his half-a-crown. 

The farmers as they come that way, 
Drink with Elsie every day. 
And call the fiddler for to play. 
The tune of " Elsie Marley," honey. 

The pitmen and the keelmen trim. 
They drink bumbo made of gin, 
And when to dance they do begin 
The tune is " Elsie Marley," honey. 


forty-five, the Boldiers amused themselves by shooting at the Swan, and it remained a 
long time afterwards in a tattered condition, from having served as a target to the mei^ 
cenaries. Elsie had a son, Harrison Marley, whose son Ralph was living a few years 
since, with a numerous progeny. Elsie suffered from a long and severe illness, and was 
at length found drowned in a pond near fiygo, where it is supposed she had fallen in by 
accident, and could not extricte herself through weakness. 

1 This is a poetical license. Elsie was an active manager, and the household affiiirs 
were entrusted to her sole controul. She went to Newcastle quarterly to pay the 
brewerls billj &c. ; and on one of these occasions (it was the fair day) she had 20 guineas 
in her pocket, sewed up in a corner. On the Sand-hill she was hustled, and clapping hex 
hand to her side, she exclaimed aloud, << O honney, honney, Tve lost my pocket and all 
my money.** 22. Marley. 

^ This verse is not in Ritson's copy, but it is current in the neighbourhood. By the 
Lambton lads, were meant the five brothers of the house of Lambtoo, all bachelors to a 
certain period, and all admirers of Elsie Marley. 
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Those gentlemen that go so fine. 
They'll treat her with a bottle of wine. 
And freely will sit down and dine 
Along with Elsie Marley, honey. 

So to conclude these lines I've penn'd. 
Hoping there's none I do offend, 
And thas my merry joke doth end 
Concerning Elsie Marley, honey. 


^mduti Vtt&fiute in iStoomles %AUffy, 


NEAR SEWINGSHIELDS. 



HE place where the castle of Sewingshields 
formerly stood, has, like several localities in 
both England and Scotland, been pointed 
out as the scene below which may still be 
found the ^' cave of the enchanted war- 
riors.""* Sir Walter Scott has also in- 
vested the spot with some degree of in- 
terest, by selecting it as a portion of the 
scenery he travels over in his poem of Har^ 
old the Dauntless. But independent of these circumstances, there 
is a story connected with it which I do not think was ever before 
made public. It was told me long ago by a friend who is now in 
America, and who, while he resided in this country, devoted much 
attention to the traditionary lore of the Borders, a district more 
interwoven with our associations of romance and chivalry than any 
other in the kingdom. 

At an early period a certain personage, whose name has not come 
to our knowledge, possessed the castle of Sewingshields, and being 
an avaricious man, he gathered together a large amount of money. 
Owing to some cause he was compelled to leave the fortress, and not 
being permitted to carry with him any portion of his wealth, he resol- 
ved, in order that his successor might not be enriched thereby, to sink 
it in Broomley Lough, a large lake in that neighbourhood. Providing 
a massive box, he bestowed therein his treasure ; and having placed it 
in a boat, which he caused to be rowed to a distance from the shore, 
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* See vol. ii. p. 87« 
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he threw it overboard, subjecting it to a spell, that it never should be 
removed save by the co-operation of " Two twin yauds^ two twin 
oxen, two twin lads, and a chain forged by a smith of kind.'^* Soon 
afterwards, the keeper of the castle quitted the country ; and it was 
observed by people who resided in the vicinity, that when the wind in 
stormy weather agitated the surrounding waters of the lake, they 
were ever still and unruffled above the place where the box containing 
the treasure lay. 

At a subsequent period, some person attaching credit to the legend, 
for like other incidents of a like nature it passed into tradition, made 
an attempt to win the hoard of hidden gold. He provided the yaudt^ 
the oxen and lads, and got a chain of sufficient length made, as he 
supposed, by a smith o/Hnd^ to surround the spot where report said 
the box was deposited. Taking the advantage of a breezy day to 
accomplish his project, he commenced by leaving one end of the chain 
on dry land, and by carrying out the remainder in a boat, he let it out 
by degrees till he swept round the place, and returned bringing with 
him the other end to the shore. Then speedily attaching the yauds 
and oxen to the chain, the two young drivers urged the animals 
forward, in the same way as hay makers, by the assistance of 
horses and wain-ropes, drag together a number of coils of hay. 
The box was accordingly moved from its position, and borne onward 
to within a third part of its original distance from the side of the 
lough, when unfortunately one of the links in the chain broke, and 
with it the potency of the whole plan of recovering the lost treasure, 
which to this day remains in safe preservation under the waters. 
The failure was ascribed to various causes, but that which chiefly pre- 
ponderated was, that once on a time while the grandfather of the 
smith who made the chain, and who lived in the vicinity, chanced 
to be at Willimoteswick paying his rent, an affiur which in those 
times took up two or three days, a sturdy beggar lodged in the house ; 
and this occurring about three quarters of an year previous to the 
birth of an only son — ^the father of the maker of the chain, it was 
supposed the frailty of the grandmother had prevented him from 
inheriting the virtue which otherwise had descended to a smith of 
Mnd.—B. White's M8S. 

* By yatids are meant hones, and a tmith of kind is one who claims his descent in 
unbroken succession from six ancestors of the same trade as himself— he being of the 
seventh genention. 
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THE OASTLE OF THE SEVEN SHIELDS. 
9 )3aTUtr. 

BY StB WALTBB BCOTT. 

The following ballad founded cm a legeod oonneoted with the oaatle 
of Sewiogahields or Seven-Bhields, (see volume ii. page 37,) is ex- 
tracted from Sir Walter Soott'fl poem of Harold the Dauntless. 


daughters seven, 
the moon from heaven ; 
id so high their forae, 
igs for their suitors came. 

! from Powis and Wales, 
Unshom was their hiur, and nnpnined were their nwls ; 
From Strath-Clwyde came Ewain, and Ewaia was lame. 
And the red-hearded Donald from Galloway came. 

Lot, King of Lodon, was hnnchback'd from youth ; 
Dunmail of Cambria had never a tooth ; 
But Adolph of Bambrongfa, Northumberland's heir, 
Was ga; and was gallant, was young and was feir. 

There was strife 'mongst the sisters, for each one would have 
For husband King Adolf, the gallant and brave ; 
And envy bred hate, and hate urged them to blows, 
When the firm earth was cleft, and the Arcfa-fiend arose! 

He swore to the mudens their wish to fulfil — 
They swore to the foe they would work by his wilL 
A spindle and distaff to each hath he given, 
" Now hearken my spell," said the Outcast of heaven. 

" Ye shall ply these spindles at midnight hour, 

And for every spindle shall rise a tower, 

Where the right shall be feeble, the wrong shall have power. 

And there shall ye dwell with your paramour." 

Beneath the pale moonlight they sate on the wold. 
And the rhymes which they chanted must never be told 
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And as the black wool from the distaff they sped. 
With blood from their bosom thej moisten'd the thread. 

As light danced the spindles beneath the cold gleam> 
The castle arose like the birth of a dream — 
The seven towers ascended like mist from the ground 
Seven portals defend them, seven ditches snrround. 

Within that dread castle seven monarchs were wed. 
But six of the seven ere the morning lay dead ; 
With their eyes all on fire, and their daggers all red. 
Seven damsels snrround the Northumbrian's bed. 

** Six kingly bridegrooms to death we have done, 

Six gallant kingdoms king Adolf hath won, 

Six lovely brides all his pleasure to do. 

Or the bed of the seventh shall be husbandless too." 

Well chanced it that Adolf the night when he wed 
Had confess'd and had sain'd him ere boune to his bed ; 
He sprung from the couch, and his broad-sword he drew. 
And there the seven daughters of Urien he slew* 

The gate of the castle he bolted and seal'd. 
And hung o'er each arch-stone a crown and a shield ; 
To the cells of St. Dunstan then wended his way. 
And died in his cloister an anchorite gray. 

Seven monarchs* wealth in that castle lies stow'd. 
The foul fiends brood o'er them like raven and toad. 
Whoever shall guesten these chambers within. 
From curfew till matins, that treasure shall win. 

But manhood grows faint as the world waxes old! 
There lives not in Britain a champion so bold. 
So dauntless of heart, and so prudent of brain. 
As to dare the adventure that treasure to gain. 

The waste ridge of Cheviot shall wave with the rye. 
Before the rude Scots shall Northumberland fly. 
And the flint cliffs of Bambro* shall melt in the sun, 
Before that adventure be perill'd and won. 
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aIIaI^ Ca0tlr> the seat of the Glaverings, is a noted 
place in tradition^s misty chronicles. Like many other 
ancient structures, it was not built without the mani- 
festation of supernatural concern, for its stability and 
duration. It was originally designed to erect it on a 
hill, not far from that on which the present castle stands ; but the in- 
terposition of an unseen agency moved the builders to adopt a new site. 
It is said, that during several successive evenings, after the commence- 
ment of the building, the work done during the day, was, in an unac- 
countable manner, overturned and levelled with the ground. A watch 
wan at length set, to discover the reason of this mysterious interruption. 
The watchers remained till midnight, without witnessing any symp- 
toms of injury or hostility to the work. The walls continued firmly 
knit together, and no band of marauders drew near to frustrate the 
day^s busy toils. Suddenly, however, a strange commotion and stir 
was perceived to have conunenced among the closely compacted mate- 
rials. Each particular stone, one by one, rose gradually up on its end, 
toppled over, and fell noiselessly to the earth. No visible agency was 
discernible ; but the process of dismemberment went on progressively, 
yet still as the footsteps of night, till the whole rows of masonry, were 
once more reduced to a ruinous heap. A voice was then heard, 
issuing from amidst the ruins, and saying, 

^^Callaley Castle stands on a height, 
Up in the day and down in the night; 
Set it up on the Shepherd's Shaw, 
There it will stand and never h,\'* 

The fiite thus prophetically interdicted, was forthwith abandoned, and 
the work being recommenced on the spot the voice had pointed out ; 
in due season, CaJlaley, in the proud grandeur of her stem battle- 
ments, bade defiance to the foe and to time ; strong in the adamantine 
workmanship of an iron age, and fortified with the valiant arm of 
warlike defenders. 

An old tower alone remains of the ancient edifice, all the other 
parts of the present building are modem. J. H. 
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LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE ; 

TINMOUTH BATHERS. 


HUUBLT INSCHIBBD TO THB LADIBS OP NBWCAaTLK, Ac. 
BY G. K. 


vHE followii^ poem, first " Printed hy Isaac Lane, and 
A Company, at the Head of the Side [Newcastle] Khere 

1 Printvag. Work [was] Neatly perform^ d,^ prOTioiu to 
n 1734, ia worth; of further publioit; fnHn its historical 

2 value, its local application, its talent, aod we may add, 
its scarcity, although it was reprinted in 1828 by John Sykea. In 
his eoipy, a ootemporary hand had supplied the names in fiill, which in 
the typograph had been left all but blank. Some of the families 
alluded to are yet in being, but eeveral are at this day either long 
since removed from the districc, become obscure, or are wholly extinct. 
Of the author, (G-. E.) history is olent, and nothing more than his 
initials are known. 


jrenins of Verse draw near! 
end ye northern FAIR! 
ne — forgive my bold destgD, 
the gende line, 
engross'd too long, 
trmony of song. 

Mira, from Gronyille, endless fame receiyes: 
Pope's happy vein exalts Belinda's hair, 
To spread the skies with light, and shine a star ; 
And could my skill arrive at equal lays, 
Your beauty equal, should have equal preise. 
Hail, happy Tinmontb I where the Graces sport — 
Where play the Loves, and Venns keeps her court ; 
Wtule from her parent Sea's abundant store. 
Swells in the rolling flood against the shore. 
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As flows the am'roas tide, the fair attend, 
Down to the heach the blooming train descend ; 
The billows gently their fair bosoms lave, 
The panting breast repels the circling wave : 
So bright their charms, no eye can judge between 
The British Lady, and the Paphian Queen. 


EE, first, enchanting El ... n^ appears ; 
More quick than light, more soft than zephyr's airs : 
All disintrench'd from petticoats and stays ; — 
O love ! the shape a single gown betrays ! 
Her radiant eyes diversify the scene. 
And where she dips, appears a brighter green. 

Like her attir'd, and led within her hand, 
Her lovely partner trips along the sand ; — 

*Tis J n, — * see, in her cheeks are spread 

The lilly's whiteness, and the rose's red ! 
A blaze of charms she planges in the main, 
But strives to hide her beauteous form in vain. 

See, next advance, with every smiling grace, 
Joy in her eyes, good humour in her fietce, 
The charming C . . r,^ all innocently gay ; 
A thousand loves thro' all her features play: 
To the green flood she moves with easy pace, 
And, gently sighing, meets the cool embrace. 

Nigh her a female with a graceful air, 
Tall as Minerva, and, as Venus, fair ; 
Her lovely eyes emit a glad'ning ray, 
Mild as the morning and as bright as day: 
0..e/in softest sounds, declares her name; 
O . . e well suits her soft harmonious frame. 

How shall I next describe the younger C . • r ?^ 
As Cynthia soft, bright as the morning star. 
Amidst a world of charms the fair appears. 
In height of beauty and the bloom of years : 

1 Ellison. 2 Jurdison. S Garr. * Ogle. ^ Garr. 
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Genteel and graceful are her shape and mien. 
Not to be told, and but with danger seen. 

With native charms and unaffected ease, 

The blooming H y's^ are form'd to please — 

Two gentle nymphs, in beauteous dishabille, 
Seek the cool stream, and leave the sultry ville: 
Smooth flow the waves, indulgent smiles the sky, 
Soft fans the breeze, and all the scene is joy. 

Next M n,' all blooming, &ir, and young, 

The pleasing theme of every youthful tongue ; 
No lovelier nymph e'er trod the sandy bay, 
No lovelier limbs pervade the wat'ry way : 
Tinmouth ! thy ville did ne'er behold 
A fair one cast within a finer mold. 

Charming as her, but with a nobler mien, 
See stately An . . . ws' step the sloping green ! 
Who sees her move, and can unmov'd remain? 
Confessed at once our wonder and our pain : 
To bathe her snowy limbs with speed she flies, 
Nor heeds the triumphs of her conquering eyes. 

The elder H . . . . I's* charms, O muse, survey. 
Nor dully grave, nor indiscreetly gay ; 
Graceful her person, and polite her mind, 
From all the foibles of her sex refin'd ; 
One of the lovely few who reason well. 
And both in beauty and good sense excel. 

Her lovely sister mixes in the scene. 

The justest shape and the genteelest mien; 

Her eyes have force the coldest breast to warm, 

To tame a fiiry, and a savage charm : 

Gay, flutt'ring round her (as she gently moves) 

Fly the soft graces and the smiling loves. 

Nor shall, amidst the bright, the gay, the young. 
Deserving Ap . . . . y' remain unsung ; 
As Marcia fair, her soul, like her, she decks 
With manly sense, and tow'rs above her sex: 

1 HoUidays. ^ Middleton. ^ Andrewi. ^ Henjrel's. ^ Appleby* 
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When beauty paUs and fades opon the sight, 
A mind, like hers, will ever give delight. 

Nor here, in sflence, can the muse pass by 

The splendor, darting fierce, from G h's^ eye. 

If snch her youth, just dawning to a bloom, 
What glories shall her riper years assume ? 
Thus Venus kindling up the morning's grey. 
Portends the beaming radiance of the day. 

She, next a nymph, in whom all beauties meet, 
Tho^ tall, yet graceful ; tho' most awful, sweet : 
Such dignity of charms distinguish'd stands, 
And, with superior force, all hearts commands. 
Thus walks the fair, unrivall'd, o'er the plain — 
Scarce seems she mortal, N . . le^ is her name. 

See Cr . w' steps forward to the sight, and forms 
A train of Cupid's kindling in her charms; 
Charms great by nature, and by art improv'd, 
Fram'd for delight, and destin'd to be lov'd: 
Well speaks her name those jetty rings of hair. 
Spread o'er her temples, for mankind a snare. 

In H m,^ beauty every charm displays, 

That makes mankind adore, or poets praise ; 
What virgins wish, and ardent youths admire — 
An angel's sweetness, and a seraph's fire. 
With social union meet, and, thro* her frume. 
Temper the human with celestial flame. 

H . . g . . . n' appears ; ye swains be wise and fly. 
Nor dare the lustre of her dazling eye : 
Her form so perfect, and her tBLce so fair. 
On her we gaze, and guess what angels are : 
Her mind pure innocence, and virtuous all. 
Modest as Milton's Eve before the fall. 

Not with more glory Phoebus darts his ray, 
In purple blushes o'er the eastern sea. 
Than A . d • . . . n' next opens on the sight, 
A beauteous rival of the morning light : 

^ Goldtbroogh. '^ Noble. ^ Crow. * Headlanu ^ Hodg^hon. ^ Anderson. 
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Her face expressive of a sprightly joy, 
And love lies bathing in her melting eye. 

The beauteous W . . ds^ demands the sweetest lay» 
Who equal charms in varied forms display : 
No brighter nymphs the fair assembly boast — 
We gaze suspended which to praise the most. 
So lost in beauty wondering Paris stood, 
E'er he prefer'd the Goddess of the Flood. 

In E n^ all gay attractions meet. 

The sprightly, soft, agreeable and sweet; 
See, o'er her face a thousand Cupids fly, 
Bask on her cheeks, and revel in her eye : 
The waves and vest but ill her form conceal, 
A form so bright requires a darker veil. 

But see, succeeding charms attract the sight, 
In P . . . h . n's' face, and ravish with delight : 
What nature's art, and love's soft hand can form. 
To bless the senses and the soul to warm, 
With easy majesty around her live, 
And give all joys a human form can give. 

New beauties strike the view ! — but cease my strain^ 

The theme when endless, to pursue is vain : 

Enough already, if ye bir approve ; 

Too much, if this attempt your censure move. 

'Tis mine to hope your goodness will forgive, 

'Tis yours to smUe, and bid the labour live. 

No more shall Scarborough vaunt her shining Belles> 
Here native beauty all her pomp excels : 
No more shall Bath without a rival reign. 
Our scene's as blooming, and as fair our train. 
To Tinmouth, while the Northern Fair resort, 
St. James's boasts not of a brighter court. 

1 Wards. ^ Emmeraon. ^ Punchon's. 
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9i Qtfisat on tj^e Itonltti of t^t C^ne. 



BANK Piokering, an unhappy fugitive, had been com- 
mitted to Hexham House of Oorrection for some offence 
against the Poor Laws. Several weeks of his imprison- 
ment had elapsed, but a few were yet unexpired. John 
Macpherson the keeper, sometimes indulged his prisoners 
by employing them to carry in coals from the door, — a task no 
doubt esteemed a favour by the poor prisoners, whatever were its 
intent. On the 23rd of July, 1840, Pickering had performed such a 
service ; and the work being finished, he instantly ran off to Tyne- 
Green. Tom Jeffer was at his usual post, the comer of the Green; who 
having been often in prison himself, and only libei-ated from Picker- 
ing'^s quarters at the preceding sessions, was inclined rather to aid 
than arrest the fugitive. Tom^s advice was to take the water, which, 
from the late rains, was rather muddy and swollen. Frank seemed 
to hesitate, but not to stop. He first made towards the Spital lodge ; 
but Macpherson and his dog were out, and he was obliged to turn. 
The fugitive then crossed the Green — passed the mill-dam by the 
sluice at its higher extremity — ^took the main water a little below 
the spot where a fragment of the old bridge has since 1771, marked 
the rise and fall of the water, as it becomes visible or disappears. There 
was now only one course, and no time to lose : he therefore tried to ford 
the river where a penning had been made across its bed — and though 
much exhausted by running, for a time kept his feet. But a breach 
in the penning presented a chasm which no man could either leap or 
ford. Many eyes were upon him when he made the desperate at- 
tempt ; and soon he was seen heels uppermost in the water. He 
was only visible for an instant, a little lower down the stream — ^and 
three poplar trees on the opposite side point out the spot where Frank 
Pickering met his fate. His mother kept a small inn at Bardon- 
mill ; and two or three men came in from the west, and made search 
for him next day. An ill-founded opinion was entertained by some, 
that he had got out on the other side ; and little seems to have been 
attempted the day following. But on Sunday morning, Richard 
Muse, a tanner — a man who had often given aid, on trying occasions, 
succeeded, with some assistance, in recovering the body, near the 
Hermitge, a little below the place where he was drowned. It was 
removed to Tyne mills. 

J. R, 


CniXEKCOATS. 

ON THE BURIAL GROUND AT CULLERCOATS. 


" 1772. 
' Cullercoate a email Fishing Town, about two Milw 
North trom Shields, formerly lived several Quakers; 
near it is a Piece of Ground eaolosed, which waa used 
u a Grave Yard : A View of it gave Oocaaion to the 
Following Elegy. If thou thinks it worthy a Place in 


the Register, thy inserting it will oblige. 

A QUAKER. 


lought, each passion rude, 
of the turf 1 tread ; 
: anxious fear intrude, 
, I converse with the dead. 


rome, contemplation, sweetest maid, O come 
And teach my soul to love thy pensive sway : 

Ouided by thee, in midnight's sable gloom. 
Fearless 111 fove, nor wish the glare of day. 
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Led by the stead j taper, 1 11 explore 

The claj-cold mansions on this lonely spot: 
Where blended lie what once were rich and poor. 

Alike retom'd to dost, alike forgot. 

How solemn is the scene ! beneath this sod 

Perhaps some villiage Pen or Story lies. 
Who only mindfnl what they ow'd their God, 

The world's alluring pleasures could despise. 

Perhaps some good old Whitehead rests below. 
Some Crook releas'd from persecution's chain ; 

When violence and foUy aim the blow, 
In vain is innocence and virtue vain ! 

Hail ! great respected names ! with fearful eye 

The muse recounts the injuries ye bore: 
Ye nobly dar'd oppression's rage defy 

Tho' arm'd in terror by a lawless power. 

And oft, when nature scarce the load sustain'd. 

And not a gleam of hope from human aid ; 
Then have ye witness'd the supporting hand 

Of him, whose precepts you thro' life obey'd. 

In bonds, and stripes, and death's alarming hour. 
Ye found him still your teacher and your guide ; 

Kept firm in faith by his almighty power, 

When strong temptations press'd on every side. 

Ye now from bonds, and stripes, and death remov'd. 
Are in your heav'nly father's presence blest. 

And reap the high reward of worth approv'd. 
In the calm mansions of eternal rest. 

May we, your children, bom in happier time, 

When persecution is expell'd the lands, 
When now no longer 'tis esteem'd a crime 

To do what conscience and your God demands : 

May we, like you, be ever faithful found, 

Like yon, devoted to the will of heaven, 
And shew, when ease and affluence surround, 

We're not unworthy of the blessings given." 
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A lEjIiuffUtt ainetVote* 


ON the oooaeion of the visit paid by the allied 
overeigna of Russia and Prussia to London, aAer 
he overthrow of the man to whom they had so long 
ringed, a distinguished individual, in the suite of the 
Smperor Alexander, proceeded to the north of Eng- 
land, for the purpose of having ocular proof of the subterranean 
wonders of the far-famed collieries of the Tyne. Bmng provided 
with letters to the head viewer of the Wallsend coUieiy, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Buddie, who had instructions to take the 
necessary meamires to ensure the prince's object being safely and 
satielactorily accomplished, the illustrious stranger was conduct- 
ed to the residence of the viewer, utuated in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the principal pit. Before descending to the ooal seams in 
the bowels of the earth, it is necessary to throw off every article of 
nsual dress, and to put on, instead, the attire worn by the pitmen or 
miners, consisting of thick flannel trousers and jacket. This meta- 
morphosis the Russian prince onderwent, and casting aside hia glit- 
tering uniform and orders, he appeared in the uncouth and soiled 
garments of a common ooUier. In this garb he was escorted to the 
mouth of the pit, down which he was to be lowered, followed by a 
considerable number of the sooty denizens of the place. 

It will be known to almost all our readers, that pits are round 
holes, of about ten feet in diameter, sunk into the earth to the depth 
in some oases of three hundred fathoms, nearly one third of a mile, 
and dirided by a wooden partition the whole way down, so as to form 
two shafts. The mode of descending a shaft is either by entering a 
large basket used for hauling up the coals, or by putting one leg 
through a large iron hook at the end of the rope, and clinging by the 
hands to the chain to which it is appended. The hitter mode, con- 
trary to what might be imagined, is the best and safest, and for this 
reason, that the basket is liable to catch the sides of the pit, and be 
thus turned upside down. Each person is provided with a short stick 
to keep himself Irom grazing the blaok and dripping walls as he pro- 
ceeds downwards, and the rapidity of the descent is such as to render 
this precaution highly expedient. To a person who views this dark 
hole, and the rough apparatus for a dive down it, for the first time, 
nothing can be perhaps more frightful ; and when, to the contempla- 
tion of the actual horrora, is added the recollection of all the disasters 
of which pits have been so frequently the scene, the whole is doubtless 
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sufficient to appal a very stout heart. So much so indeed is this the 
case, that hundreds of the inhabitants of the coal districts, with that 
daily exhibition before them which renders the mind careless and in- 
different to danger, have never summoned up the requisite quantity 
of courage to encounter the perils of a coal mine, or if piqued by 
shame or curiosity to advance to the margin of the gloomy cavern, 
and cast an eye down its grim jaws, they have recoiled with a shud- 
der from prosecuting their design of entering. 

The pit to which the Russian magnate was led at Wallsend, was 
one of the deepest and narrowest on the Tyne. It was at that period 
in the full enjoyment of its fame as sending up the finest coals in the 
world, and offered certainly good cause of astonishment, that out of 
such a small black hole an individual was reaping an income of 
£50yOOO a-year. On this account the Wallsend colliery was generally 
visited by the curious, although the mode of working the mine was not 
at all different from the one adopted in all the other collieries. What 
idea the prince had formed in his own mind of a coal-pit, it is impos- 
sible to say, but it is to be presumed that he had either thought little 
about the matter, or been very wrongly informed upon the subject. 
When Mr. Buddie, the viewer, conducted him up the ladder leading 
to the platform of the pit mouth, and introduced him to the scene of 
operations, he stopped suddenly short, and asked with alarm whether 
that was really the place to which he had been recommended to come. 
Upon being assured that such was actually the case, he went forward 
to the very edge of the pit, at siglit of which, however, he stepped 
precipitately back, and holding up his hands, exclaimed in French, 
'' Ah I my God, it is the mouth of hell ! — ^none but a madman would 
venture into it ! ^ Upon uttering these words, he hastily retreated, 
and, slipping off his flannels as quickly as he could, again assumed his 
splendid uniform of a Kussian general, and soon left the Wallsend 
colliery far behind him. 

The person who thus displayed so infirm a purpose, or a mind so 
easily cowed at sight of an unexpected hazard, was one upon whose 
impulses for good or bad it pleases providence at this present moment 
to rest the destinies of a large proportion of the whole human race. 
It was Nicholas the First, Autocrat of all the Bussias. — From 
Chambers's Jaumalj No. 399. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MR. GEO. COUGHRON. 

tN INCOMPABABLB MATHEMATICIAN, LATE OF NBWCASTLB-DPON-TTNE.* 


lent, 

'GHRON impart ; 

ire lies peoti 


— J. o„_ ._„, and firee ; 

Renowned, and great in hw &11, 

Nor saw more than years twenty-three. 

On banks of meandering Tweed, 

The yoQth first would nature define ; 
But [urg'd by Minerva] agreed 

To rifle her stores on the Tyne. 

Each artist hig aid woold implore ; 

Afimning Mm prince of the trun ; 
Who could with aach majesty soar ? 

As witness his ' Curve on the pbme. 

His PhilLis was heard in the groves, 

Crying "he that conld please is no more"; 

Thro' fields of Elysium he roves. 
The King of all Kings to adore. 

His judgment, his genios how great ! 

His reasoning &cnltj strong; 
A lawyer, an artist compleat, 

And worthy, thrice worthy, my song. 

* See Vol. 1. p. u. 
< Hit anawir to the priM qaNtion in tha Gentlcmui^ Diuy for 1773, vrhirh, eould 
onl; be effected b; himielf. 
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His praise, foture ages will ring, 

Yea mjrriads of Coughron will tell ; 
In strains undulating they'll sing, 

How wreathed with laurels he fell. 

J, Richardson, Yarm. 


CJe HBEonuf of i.am!>ton» 


PROM SIR C. SHARP'S COLLECTIONS. 



M 


|HE young heir of Lambton led a dissolute and evil 
course of life, equally regardless of the obligations 
of his high estate, and the sacred duties of religion. 
According to his profane custom, he was fishing on 
a Sunday, and threw his line into the riyer to catch 
fish, at a time when all good men should have 
been engaged in the solemn observance of the day. 
After having toiled in vain for some time, he vented his disappoint- 
ment at his ill success, in curses '^ loud and deep,^ to the great 

* This ftory, ^Tall of plot and incident, certainly ranks amongst the moet popular 
of this country.** 
Ormef or Wormef is, in the antient Norse, the generic name for Serpents ; * and Mr* 
Brockett, in his amusing and elaborste ** Glossary of North Country words,** describes 
a wonm to be — * A serpent of great magnitude, and of terrific description^^ hideous 
monster in the shape of a worm or dragon. The Italian poettf call the infernal serpent 
of old, * II gnn Vermel and Mi]ton*s Adam is made to reproach Eve with having lent 
an ear ' to that &lse worm: Shakspeare, too, speaks of 8lander*s tongue as outvenoming 
'all the worsu of Nile' Popular tradition has handed down to us, through successive 
generations, with very little variation, the most romantic details of the ravages committed 
by these all-devouring worms, and of the valour and chivalry disphiyed by their destroyers. 
Withcmt attempting to account for the origin of such tales, or pretending in any manner 
to vouch for the matters of fact contained in them, it cannot be disguised, that many of 

t Dante— Inferno— eaat. 0. 22. 

** Qimndo ei scone Cerbero Ugran ttrmo 
L« booeho apens, e mostrocd la nnno; 

Cant 34. 106—** dH twmo y«9 
Aiioato Orlando Forioao— Cant. 46. 78. 
■ ^^fran vermo infernal" 

** O Bre, in avil boor did'at thou give ear 

To that falM worm." MiUoiu 

» 
Ind Contpar adopte tha man* Bgon in tmunis paatagoi.— &» Pngrau ijf Kmr, mmdikt 1)ia4. 

-^— — ^— — •* No foe to man 

Lnrka in the Serpent now ; the mother aaee. 

And umilee to aee, her intent's plajrftil haad 

Sireteh'd forth to daDy with the eiwled trarst." 

TOL. III. R 
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scandal of all who heard him, on their way to Holy Mass, and to 
the manifest peril of his own soul. 

the inhabitants of the Countj of Durham in particnlar still implicitly beliere in these 
ancient superstitions. The Worm of Lambton is a family legend, the authenticity of 
which they will not allow to be questioned. Various adventures and supemstural inci- 
dents have been transmitted from father to son, illustrating the devastation occasioned, 
and the miseries inflicted, by the monster — and marking the self-devotion of the Knight 
of the Lambton fiimily, through whose intrepidity the worm was eventually destroyed. 
But the lapse of centuries has so completely enveloped in obrcurity the particular details, that 
it is impossible to give a narration which could in any degree be considered as complete.* 

The present history has been gleaned with much patient and labofious investigation, 
from the vion voce narrations of sundry of the elders of both sexes on the banks of the 
Wear, in the immediate nf igtibourhood of the scene of action ; and it has been given 
&ithfully both as to matter and manner. 

"The Lambton Worm," says Mr. Surtees, *' belongs to that dass of hoosehold tales, 
the genuine appendages of ancient families, long occupying the same ground and station ; 
and periiaps no other certain deduction can be drawn from such legends, excepting that 
the families to which they relate are of ancient popular reputation, against whose gentle 
condition 'the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.** ''To this class belong 
the worm of Sockbum, the brawn of Pollard*8 Dene, the boar of Elentmere, and the 
brawn of Braneepath, whom Roger de Ferry slew treacherously in a pit fall at Cleves 
Cross.** And also that '*hydeous monster in the forme of a worme,** slain by one of 
the Somervilles (Memorie of the SomervUkiy vol \,p, 38, J 

** The wode laird of Laristone 
Slew the worme of Worme's glen, 
And wan all Linton parochine.'* 
Which worm ** (but in effect a serpent, or some such other creature) ** is described as 
being in "lenth three Scots yards, and somewhat bigger than an ordinary man's leg, 
with a head more proportionable to its lenth then greatneas, its forme and cullonr (like) 
to our common muir edders.** 

It would certainly be a very diflicult matter at this time of day, to oSet any plausible or 
satisfactory account of the origin of the Legend of the Worm of Lambton, with its 
wonderful powers of reuniting. 

The story has been preserved and repeated almost without variation for eenturiea ; and 
whilst so many fiicts of higher importance and national interest have been auflfered to 
fall into doubt and obscurity, this legend with all its thrilling terrors has survived the 
wreck of ages* No doubt it envelopes some allusion which is for ever concealed in the 
obscurity of fiunily legend ; yet if a conjecture might be haxarded, it may have arisen 
from the circumstance of an invasion from a foreign foe, some successful Chieftain, with 
well-disciplined bands arrayed in the bright colours of their leader, destroying and laying 
waste with fire and sword, and levying contributions oo the ancient gentry. The advance 
in line of a well-marshalled legion over unequal ground would convey to the fears of the 
peasantry the appearance of a rollirg serpent ; and the power of re-uniting is readily 
accounted for by the ordinary evolutions of military tactics. The invaders would natur- 
ally encamp on a hill for better security. 

That the Knight should have destroyed this legion by his single arm, however, is 
hardly to be received without qualification. He was, no doubt, the " bead and chief** in 
the on-slaught, (the severed part might imply the cutting off a division from the main 
body), and by the happy union of valour and discretion, a decisive victory was obtained, 
and the invaders overthrown. 
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At length he felt something extraordinary ^' tugging ^ at his line, 
and in the hope of catching a large fish, he drew it up with the 
utmost skiU and care : yet it required ail his strength to bring the 
expected fish to land. 

But what was his surprise and mortification, when, instead of a 
fish, he found that he had only caught a worm, of most unseemly and 
disgusting appearance, and he hastily tore it from his hook and threw 
it into a well hard by.* 

He again threw in his line, and continued to fish : when a stranger, 
of venerable appearance, passing by, asked him ^^ what sport !^^ To 
which he replied, '^ I think Fve catched the Devil,^^ and directed the 
enquirer to look into the well. 

The stranger saw the worm, and remarked that he had never seen 
^^the like of it^ before — ^that it was like an eft, but that it had nine 
holes on each side of its mouth, and ^^ tokened no good.*" 

The worm remained neglected in the well, but soon grew so large 
that it became necessary to seek another abode. It usually lay in the 
day-time ^* coiled ^ round a rock in the middle of the river, and at 
night frequented a neighbouring hill, ^' twining ^^ itself around the 
base, and it continued to increase in length until it could ^^ lap ^ itself 
three times round the hill.f 

It now became the terror of the neighbourhood, devouring lambs, 
^^ sucking^ the cows^ milk, and committing every species of injury on 
the cattle of the affirighted peasantry. 

The immediate neighbourhood was soon laid waste, and the worm, 
finding no further support on the north side of the river, crossed the 
stream towards Lambton Hall, where the old Lord was then living in 
grief and sorrow : the young heir of Lambton having repented him 
of his former sins, and *^ gone to the wars in a far distant land.^^ j 

The terrified household assembled in council, and it was proposed 
by the Steward, a man ^' far advanced in years, and of great ezperi- 

* Known at this day hj the name of the Worm Well — ^it had fonnerly a cover and an 
iroo ladle. ** Half a century ago, it was in repute as a wishing wdl, and was one of the 
aeenea dedicated to the usual festivites and superstitions of Midsummer Eve. A crooked 
pin (the usual tribute of the 'wishers*) may sometimes be still discovered, sparkling 
amongst the clear gravel at the bottom of its basin.*' 

f The Worm Hill, near Fatfield, is a considerable oval-shaped hill, 345 yards in cir- 
cnmferenoe, and 52 feet in height, on the north bank of the river, and about a mile and a 
half from M Lambton HalL The Worm Well lies betwixt the hill and the Wear; from 
the hill to the well is about 26 yards, and from the well to the river about forty«ight. 
f Or aoeofding to some copies, ** to wage war against the Infidels.** 

** In glorious Christian field. 

Streaming the ensign of the Christian Cross 

Against black Pagans, Turks, and Samoens." — Rick. IL 
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ence," th&t the targe trouf^h which stood in the oourt-yard ahonid be 
filled with milk. The monster approached, and ea{i;erl7 drinking the 
milk, returned, without inflicting further injury, lo repose around its 
favourite hill. 

The worm returned the next morning, crossing the stream at the 
same hour, and directing its way to the hall. The quantity of milk 
to be provided was soom found to be the produce of " nine liye ; ** 
and if any portion short of this quantity was neglected or forgotten, 
the worm shewed the moat violent signs of rage, by "lashing" its 
tail round the trees in the Park, and tearing them up by the roots. 

Many a gallant Knight, of undoubted fame and prowess, had 
aooght to slay this monster, which was "the terror of the whole 
country side ; '" and it is related, that io these mortal combats, al- 
though the wonn had been frequently cut asunder, yet the severed 
parts had immediately reunited, and the valiant assfulant never esca- 
ped without the loss of life or limb,* so that, after many ^uitlese and 
fatal attempts to destroy the worm, it remained, at length, in tranquil 
possession of its favourite hill — aU men fearing to encounter so deadly 
an enemy. 

At length, after seven long years, the gallant heir of Lambton 


" Muijr ■ man be bnil ihent, 

" And iMUif a hone be bad rfnt." 

Somaiict a/ Sj/r Dggert. 
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returned from the wan of Christendom, and fomid the broad lands of 
his ancestors hud waste and desolate. He heard the waitings of the 
people; for their hearts were filled with terror and alarm. He 
hastened to the hall of his ancestors, and received the embraces of 
his aged father, worn out with sorrow and grief, both for the absence 
of his son, whom he had considered dead, and for the dreadful waste 
inflicted on his fair domain by the devastations of the worm. 

" He took no rest ^^ until he crossed the river to examine the worm, 
as it lay *^ coiled^ around the base of the hill ; and being a Knight* 
of tried valour and sound discretion, and hearing the fate of all 
those who had fallen in the deadly strife, he consulted a Sibyl-f on 
the best means to be pursued to slay the monster. 

He was told that he himself had been the cause of all the misery 
which had been ^'brought upon the country,^^ which increased his 
grief, and strengthened his resolution ; that he must have his best 
suit of mail studded with spear blades, j and taking his stand on the 

* A cnriouB entry in aD old MS. pedigree, lately in the possession of the family of Mid- 
dleton, of Offerton : — ** John Lambeton that slewe y^* worme, was Knight of Rhodes & 
Lord of Lambeton & Wod Apilton, after the dethe of fower brothers, sans essh.w maUe.^ 

t So in the Romance of St. George and the Dragon, — 

Then " they their wise men did entreat, 
To shew their cunning out of hand, 
What way they might this fiend destroy, 
That did their country sore annoy.** 
t Something similar is mentioned of the armour of King Richard, in the Romance of 
Rychard Cuer de Lyon : — 

*' He was covered wondersley wele, 
All with splentes oi good stele.* 
At Lambton Castle, there are preserved two stone figures, the dates of which are not 
known, but evidently of considerable antiquity, and of tolerable workmanship. A Knight, 
armed cap-a-pee, his vizor raised, and the back part of his coat of mail closely inlaid with 
spear blades : with his left hand he holds the head of the worm, and with his right he 
sppears to be drawing his sword out of its throat. The worm is not represented as a 
reptile^ but has ears, legs, and wings, resembling in many respects, the dragon in ** Sir 
Dygore,* which Romance was written in the early part of the fourteenth century : — 

•( was a Dragon great and grymme. 

Full of fyre, and also of venymme ; 
With a wide throte and tuskes grete, 
Uppon that Knight fast gan he bete ; 
And as a Lionn then was his fete,* 
His tayle was long and ful unmete ; 

* So in the eelebnted Lagend of " Qrxj of Warwick," tfa« Northninberland Dragon had 

« Paws as a Lion." 


** Grpat wings he hath to flight. 
There is no man that hear him mig^t." 
This Legend b considered hy Sir William Dngdale as not wholly apocryphal, though the monks hare 
soended his praises too hyperholically ; and in particular he gives the dnel fought with the Danish Cham- 
pion, se a real historical truth, and fixes the date in 926.— P^re/f BaUadt Duffdaie'g fFarwiek. 
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rook in the middle of the river, commend himself to Provideaoe and 
to the might of his sword, first making a solemn vow, if suocessfiil, 
to slay the first living thing he met, or if he failed to do so, the Lards 
of Lambtan/ar nine generations would never die in their heds. 

He made the solemn vow in the chapel of his forefathers,* and had 
his coat studded with the blades of the sharpest spears. He took his 
stand on the rock in the middle of the river, and unsheathing his 
trusty sword, which had never failed him in time of need, he comr 
mended himself to the will of Providence. 

At the accustomed hour, the worm uncoiled its lengthened folds, 
and leaving the hill, took its usual course towards Lambton Hall, and 
approached the rock where it sometimes reposed. The Knight, no- 
thing dismayed thereat, struck the monster on the head with all his 
^' might and main,^^ but without producing any other visible effect, 
than by irritating and '^ vexing ^ the worm, which, closing on the 
Knight, clasped its frightful ^^ coils^ around him, and endeavoured to 
strangle him in its poisonous embrace.'f* 

Between his hede and bis tayle 

Was zxii fote withooten fayle ; 

His body was like a wine tonne, 

He shone full brigbt ageynst tbe sunne ; 

His eyes were brigbt as any glasse. 

His scales were bard as any brasse.** 
Tbe otber figure is tbat of a female, wbo wears an ancient coronet, much mutilated. 
It is singular that tbe upper part of her dress is carefully preserved, yet tbe lower part of 
her robe appears to be either unfini«ihed, or perhaps agitated by the wind; and a part of 
her right foot is visible, without shoe or sandal. Tradition has not connected her name 
with the story, except, indeed, that she may be intended to represent the Sibyl. 

* The Chapel of Bridgeford, within the Manor, of which *the Lambtons (Surtees, 
p. 170, vol. 2) were patrons from a very early period : sometimes from its situation called 
the Chapel of Brugeford (Bridgeford). The shell of this little oratory lately stood near 
the New-bridge on the left of the road, immediately within the entrance of Lambton 
Part- 
When Hutchinsc n wrote his second volume of the History of Durham (17B5), Lamb- 
ton Chapel was still in existence, near the New-Bridge. ** At a fitrm-house leading to 
Lambton, are the remains of a Chapel, the stone work of the eastern window yet perfect: 
and in the front of the house, in a circle, is the figure of a man to the waist in relief, with 
elevated hands, — tbe inscription defaced." 

* The Lambtons were amongst the first fiimilies in the north who embraced the 
reformed religion, and this Chapel of the bridge was probably disused after the dissolution 
of chantries. The endowment is totally lost ; popular tradition, however, connects both 
che endowment of the Chapel, and the figure sculptured on the wall, with the romance of 
the Worm of Limbton^** 

f " The worm shot down the middle stream 
Like a flash of living light. 
And the waters kindled around his path 
In rainbow colours bright. 
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But the Knight was provided against this expected extremity, for 
the more closely he was pressed by the worm, the more deadly were 
the wounds inflicted by his coat of spear blades, until the river ran 
with a crimson *^ gore of blood.^ 

The strength of the worm diminished as its efforts increased to 
destroy the Knight, who, seizing a favourable opportunity, made such 
good use of his sword that he cut the monster in two : — ^the severed 
part was immediately carried away by the force of the current, and 
the worm being thus unable to reunite itself, was, after a long and 
desperate conflict, finally destroyed by the gallantry and courage of 
the Knig&t of Lambton. 

The afflicted household were devoutly engaged in prayer during the 
combat ; but on the fortunate issue, the Knight, according to promise, 
blew a blast on his bugle, to assure his father of his safety, and that 
he might let loose his favourite hound, which was destined to be the 
sacrifice. The aged parent, forgetting every thing but his parental 
feelings, rushed forward to embrace his son. 

When the Knight beheld his father, he was overwhelmed with 
grief; he could not raise his arm against his parent, yet, hoping that 
his vow might be accomplished, and the curse averted, by destroying 
the next living thing he met, he blew another blast on his bugle : 
his favourite hound broke loose, and bounded to receive his caresses ; 
when the gallant Knight, with '' grief and reluctance,^' once more 
drew .his sword, still reeking with the gore of the monster, and 
plunged it unto the heart of his faithful companion.* But in vain : — 

Bnt when he raw the armed Knight 

He gathered all his pride, 
And coii*d in many a radiant spire. 

Rode buoyant o*er the tide. 

When he darted at length his Dragon strength, 

An earthquake shook the rock ; 
And the fire flakes bright fell around the Knight, 

As unmov*d he met the shock. 

Tho* his heart was stout, it quiver d no doubt, 

His very life blood ran cold. 
As around, around, the wild worm wound. 
In many a grappbng fold." 

Fragment of an Old Battad. 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword • 

He plunged in 6elert*s side. 
His suppliant looks, as prone he fell. 

No pity cou*d impart ; 
Yet still his Gelert^s dying yell 
Pass'd heavy o er his heart." 

Beth GderL 


• tt 
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the predicUoD was fulfilled, and the Sihyrs curse pressed heavily on 
the house of Lambton for nvM gtimraXiom^* 

■ " The precise date of ihe 1(017 U or rourae uncertain." It ii ttiled bj wnw, tbit 
the heir oF Lambton had gone to the Hoi; Wm ; uid there are circutnitaocei preierr- 
ed in (he naiTBtiTe difficult to reconcile, which are evidtntlj interpotalioni of modern 
times. Popular traditioo, though in geiieral true in the main, is leldom correct in de- 
twls, and the predae time when the event happened whicb gave birth to the Legend. 
mu>t be dated mucb earlier than the period aisled. Be thia aa it ma;, nine aaceitding 
generationa from Henry Ijmbton, of Lambton, Esq. M.P. (elder brother to the late 
Genera] Lambton] would exactlj reach Sir John Lambton, Knight oF Rhodea — and the 
popular tradition hoid>, that none of the Lorda of Lambton during the period of the 
"curse" ever died in their bed). Sir Wm. Lambton, who was Colonel of a regiment of 
foot in the aerrice of Charles L, wM slain at the bloody battle of Martton Moor, and hii 
ion William (hii eldest ion bj hi* aecond wife) inheritJng the patriotiim and gallanttj of 
bii bther, 'received his death's wound at Wakefield,* at the head of a troop of dragooot, 
in IG43. The fulfilmenl of the curse vas inherent in the ninth of descent, ai above 
stated, and great anxiety prevailed during his life-time, amongst the hereditary depoaitaiiet 
of the traditions of the county, to know if the curse would "bold good to the end" 
He died in his cbariot, crossing the New-Bridge — thus giving (he last eoanecting link to 
the chain of ctmunatwitUt ttaihlion connected with the hbtory of the Worme of LMnb- 
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I. 1S» 

THE LEGEND OF THE LAMBTON WOEM. 

FROll "TAIT'S BOIMBOBOH UAOAZIKB." 


C1)« l^fmitng;^ 


d and deai, 

if rest 

e of Wear. 


-. jome. 

With knight and squire, in rich attire, 
Page, seneschal, and groom. 

The white-hair'd peasant and hit dame 
Have left their woodland cot: 

Children of toil and poverty, 
Their cares and toil forgot. 

Aod bnxom joath and basbfol miud, 

In holiday array, 
lliro' verdant glade and greenwoocl thade, 

To Brigford bend their way. 

And soon within its sacred dome 
Their wandering steps are stayed ; 

The bell is mng, the mass la song, 
And the solemn prayer is prayed. 

Bnt why did LambtDn's youthful heir 

Not mingle with the throng ? 
And why did he not bend his knee, 

Not join in the holy song ? 

Oh, Lambton's heir is a wicked man ! 

Ahke in word and deed ; 
He makes a jest of psalm and priest, 

Of the Ave and the Creed. 
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He loves the fight ; he loves the chase ; 

He loves each kind of sin ; 
Bat the holy church, from year to year. 

He is not found within. 

And Lambton's heir, at the matin prayer. 

Or the vesper, is not seen; 
And on this day of rest and peace 

He hath donned his coat of green ; 

And, with his creel slung on his back, 

His light rod in his hand, 
Down by the side of the shady Wear 

He took his lonely stand. 

There was no sound but the rushing stream; 

The little birds were still. 
As if they knew that Lambton's heir 

Was doing a deed of ill. 

Many a salmon and speckled trout 
Through the quiet waters glide ; 

But they all sought the deepest pools, 
Their golden scales to hide. 

The soft west wind just rippled the brook, 
And the clouds flew gently by, 

And gleamed the sun — 'twas a lovely day 
To the eager fisher's eye. 

He threw his line, of the costly twine. 

Across the gentle stream ; 
Upon its top the dun-flies drop 

Lightly as childhood's dream. 

Again, again — ^but all in vain. 

In the shallow or the deep ; 
No trout rose to his cunning bait; 

He heard no salmon leap. 

And now he wandered east the stream. 

And now he wandered west ; 
He sought each bank or hanging bush 

Which fishes love the best. 
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But vain was all his skilfttl art ; 

Vain was each deep disguise; 
Vain was alike the yaried bait. 

And vain the mimic flies. 

When, tired and vexed, the castle bell 

Rung out the hour of dine, 
** Now," said the Lambton's youthful heir, 

" A weary lot is mine. 

** For six long hours, this April mom. 

My line in vain I've cast; 
But one more throw, come weal come wo. 

For this shall be the last." 

He took from his bag a maggot worm. 

That bait of high renown ; 
His line wheeled quickly through the air. 

Then sunk in the water down. 

When he drew it out, his ready hand 
With no quivering motion shook. 

For neither salmon, trout, nor ged, 
Had &stened on his hook. 

But a little thing, a strange formed thing, 
Like a piece of muddy weed ; 

But like no fish that swims the stream. 
Nor aught that crawls the mead. 

'Twas scarce an inch and a half in length. 

Its colour the darkest green ; 
And on its rough and scaly back 

Two little fins were seen. 

It had a long and pointed snout. 
Like the mouth of the slimy eel. 

And its white and loosely hanging jaws. 
Twelve pin-like teeth reveal. 

It had sharp claws upon its feet, 

Short ears upon its head, 
A jointed tail, and quick bright eyes, 

That gleamed of a fiery red. 
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'' Art thou the prize," said the weary wight, 
** For which I have spent my time ; 

For which I have toil'd titl the hour of noon. 
Since rang the matin chime.*^' 

From the side of the dell, a crystal well 

Sends its waters bubbling by; 
** Rest there, thou ngly tiny elf, 

Either to live or die." 

He threw it in, and when next he came, 

He saw, to his surprise. 
It was a foot and a half in length ; 

It had grown so much in size. 
And its wings were long, far-stretched and strong, 

And redder were its eyes. 


9^t €ut0t. 

Bnt Lambton's heir is an altered man : 

At the church on bended knee. 
Three times a day he was wont to pray ; 

And now he's beyond the sea.' 

He has done penance for his sins, 
He has drank of a sainted well ; 

He has joined the band from the Holy Land 
To chase the Infidel. 

Where host met host, and strife raged most. 
His sword flashed high and bright; 

Where force met force, he winged his course. 
The foremost in the fight. 

Where he saw on high th' Oriflamme fly, 

His onward path he bore ; 
And the Paynim knight, and the Saracen, 

Lay weltering in their gore. 

Or in the joust, or tournament. 

Of all that valiant band, 
When, with lance in rest, he forward prest. 

Who could the shock withstand? 
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Pore was his &me, unstained his shield; 

A merdfol man was he; 
The friend of the weak, he raised not his hand 

'Grainst a &Ilen enemj. 

Thus on the plains of Palestine 

He gained a mighty name, 
And, frdl of honour and' renown, 

To the home of his childhood came. 

But when he dame to his father's lands, 

No cattle were grazing there ; 
The grass in the mead was unmown and rough, 

And the fields untilled and bare. 

And when he came to his frtther's hall. 

Be wondered what might ail ; 
His sire but coolly welcomed him. 

And his sisters' cheeks were pale. 

" I come from the fight " said the Red-Cross Knight ; 

'^ I in savage lands did roam : 
But where'er it be, they welcome me. 

Save in my own loved home. 

" Now why, now why, this frozen cheer ? 

What is it that may ail ? 
Why tremble thus, my father dear ? — 

My sister, why so pale ?" 

^' Oh, sad and wofdl has been our lot. 

Whilst thou wast far away ; 
For a mighty dragon hath hither come 

And taken up its stay ; 
At night or mom it sleepeth not, 

But watcheth for its prey. 

** 'Tis ten cloth yards in length ; its hue 

Is of the darkest green ; 
And, on its rough and scaly back. 

Two strong black wings are seen. 

" It hath a long and pointed snout. 
Like the mighty crocodile ; 
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And, from its grinDing jaws^ stand oat 
Its teeth in horrid file. 

" It hath on each roond and webbed foot 
Four sharp and hooked claws; 

And its jomted tail, with heavy trail. 
Over the ground it draws. 

'* It hath two rongh and hairj ears 

Upon its bony head ; 
Its eyes shine like the winter son, 

Fearfol, and darkly red. 

** Its roar is loud as the cannon's sound. 
But shorter, and more shrill; 

It roUs, with many a heavy bound. 
Onward from hill to hill. 

**And each mom, at the matin chime. 

It seeks the lovely Wear; 
And, at the noontide beU, 

It gorges its fill, then seeks the hill 
Where springs the crystal well. 

** No knight has e'er returned who dared 

The monster, to assail. 
Though he struck of an ear or limb. 

Or lopt its jointed tail. 
Its severed limbs again unite, 

Strong as the iron maiL 

'< My horses, and sheep, and all my kine, 
The ravenous beast hath killed; 

With oxen and deer, from far and near. 
Its hungry maw is filled. 

'Tis hence the mead is unmown and long, 
And the com fields are untiUed. 

*^ My son, to hail thee here in health 

My very heart is glad ; 
But thou hast heard our tale — and say, 

Canst thou wonder that we're sad ?" 
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S^e AUffoilttis* 


And gorrowfdl was Lambton's heir : 

'* My sinfol act/' said he, 
<< This cnrse hath on the oountrj brought ; 

Be it mine to set it free." 

Deep in the dell, in a rained hut. 

Far from the homes of men, 
There dwelt a witch the peasants called 

Old Elspat of the Glen. 

'Twas a dark night, and the stormy wind 

Howled with a hollow moan. 
As through tangled copsewood, bush, and briar, 

He sought the aged crone. 

She sat on a low and three-legged stool, 

Beside a dying fire ; 
As he lifted the latch she stirred the brands, 

And the smoky flame blazed higher. 

She was a woman weak and old. 

Her form was bent and thin ; 
And, on her lean and shrivelled hand. 

She rested her pointed chin. 

He entered with fear, that dauntless man. 

And spedLe of all his need : 
He gave her gold ; he asked her aid. 

How best he might succeed. 

'* Clolhe thee," said she, *< in armour bright. 

In mail of glittering sheen. 
All studded o'er, behind and before. 

With razors, sharp and keen: 

''And take in thy hand the trusty brand 
Which thou bore beyond the sea ; 

And make to the Virgin a solemn vow, 
If she grant thee victory. 

What meets thee first, when the strife is o'er. 
Her offering shall be." 
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He went to the fight, in annour bright 

Equipped, from head to heel; 
His gorget closed, and his vizor shut. 

He seemed a form of steel. 

Bat with razor blades, all sharp and keen, 

The mail was studded o'er ; 
And his long tried and trusty brand 

In his greaved hand he bore. 

He made to the Virgin a solemn vow. 

If she granted victory, 
What met him first on his homeward path 

Her sacrifice should be. 

He told his sire, when he heard the horn, 

To slip his frtvourite hound ; 
^' 'Twill quickly seek its master's side 

At the accustomed sound." 

Forward he trod, with measured step. 

To meet his foe, alone. 
While the first beams of the morning sun 

On his massy armour shone. 

The monster slept on an island crag. 

Lulled by the rushing Wear, 
Which eddy'd turbid at the base 

Though elsewhere smooth and clear. 

It lay in repose ; its wings were flat. 

Its ears fell on its head. 
Its legs stretched out, and drooped its snout. 

But its eyes were fiery red. 

Little feared he, that armed knight. 

As he left the rocky shore ; 
And in his hand, prepared for fight, 

I£s unsheathed sword he bore. 

As he plunged in, the water's splash 

The monster startling hears; 
It spreads its wings, and the valley rings, 

Like the clash of a thousand spears. 
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It bristled up its scaly back, 

Curled high its jointed tail» 
And readj stood, with grinning teeth, 

The hero to assail ; 

Then sprung at the knight with all its might, 

And its foam J teeth it gnashed ; 
With its jointed tail, like a thrasher's flail. 

The flinty rock it lashed. 

But quick of eye, and swift of foot, 

' He guarded the attack ; 
And dealt his brand with skilful hand 
Upon the dragon's back. 

Again, again, at die knight it flew ; 

The fight was long and sore : 
He bravely stood, nor dropped his sword 

Till he could strike no more. 

It rose on high, and darkened the sky, 

Then, with a hideous yell, 
A moment winnowed th' air with its wings, 

And down like a mountain fell. 

* 

He stood prepared for the falling blow. 

But mournful was his fate : 
Awhile he reeled, then, staggering, fell 

Beneath the monster's weight 

And round about its prostrate foe 

Its fearful length it rolled. 
And clasped him close, till his armour cracked 

Within its scaly fold. 

But pierced by the blades, from body and breast. 

Fast did the red blood pour ; 
Cut by the blades, piece fell by piece. 

And quivered in the gore. 

Piece fell by piece, foot fell by foot: 

No more is the river clear. 
But stained with blood, as the severed limbs 

Rolled down the rushing Wear. 
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Piece fell bj piece, and inch by inch. 

From the bodj and the tail ; 
Bat the head still hong bj the gory teeth 

Tight fastened in the mail. 

It panted long, and fast it breathed, 

With many a bitter groan ; 
Its eyes grew dim, it loosed its hold. 

And fell like a lifeless stone. 

Then load he blew on his bagle-hom, 

The blast of victory ; 
From rock to rock the soand was borne. 

By Echo, glad and free ; 
For, hardened long by the dragon'*s roar. 

She joy'd in her liberty. 

Bat not his honnd, with gladdened bound, 

Comes leaping at the call ; 
With feelings dire, he sees his sire 

Rush from his ancient hall. 

Oh! what can equal a fiftther's love, 
When harm to his son he fears ; 

'Tis stronger than a sister's sigh. 
More deep than a mother's tears. 

When Lambton's anxious listening lord. 

Heard the bugle notes so wild. 
He thought no more of his plighted word. 

But ran to clasp his child. 

*^ Strange is my lot," said the luckless wight ; 

" How sorrow and joy combine ! 
When high in &me to my home I came, 

My kindred did weep and pine. 

*' This mom my triumph sees, and sees 

Dishonour light on me : 
For I had vowed to the Holy Maid, 

If she gave me victory, 
What first I met, when the fight was o'er. 

Her offering should be. 
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I thought to have slain my gallant hound, 
Beneath my unwilling knife : 
But I cannot raise my hand on him 
Who gave my being life!" 

And heavy and sorrowful was his heart, 

And he hath gone again 
To seek advice of the wise woman, 

Old Elspat of the Glen. 

'* Since thy solemn vow is unfulfilled, 

Though greater be thy fame, 
Thou must a lofty chapel build 

To the Virgin Mary's name. 

'^ On nine generations of thy race 

A heavy curse shall fiedl : 
They may die in the fight, or in the chase. 

But not in their native hall.*' 

He bmlded there a chapel fair, 

And rich endowment made, 
Where mom and eve, by cowled monk, 

In sable garb arrayed, 
The bell was rung, the mass was sung. 

And the solemn prayer was said. 


Such is the tale which, in ages past. 

On the dreary winter's eve. 
In baron's hall, the harper blind, 

In wildest strain, would weave; 
Till the peasants, trembling, nearer crept, 

And each strange event 4>elieve. 

Such is the tale which often yet. 

Around the Christmas fire. 
Is told to the merry wassail group. 

By some old dame or sire. 

But though they tell that the crystal well 
Still flows by the lovely Wear, 
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And that the hill is verdant still, 
His listeners shew no fear. 

And though he tell that of Lamhton's race 

Nine of them died at sea 
Or in the hattle, or in the chase, 

Thej shake their heads douhtingly 

And though he saj there maj still he seen 

The maU worn hj the knight, 
Tho' the hlades are hlunt, that once were keen, 

And rusted that once were bright ; 
They do but shake their heads the more, 

And laugh at him outright. 

For Knowledge to their view ha^ spread 

Her rich and varied store : 
They learn and read, and take no heed 

Of legendary lore. 

And pure Religion hath o'er them shed 

A holier heavenly ray ; 
And dragons and witches, and mail-clad knights. 

Are vanished away ; 
As the creatures of darkness flee and hide. 

From the light of the dawning day. 

But Lambton*s castle still stands by the Wear, 

A tail and stately pile ; 
And Lambton's name is a name of might, 

'Mong the mightiest of our isle. 
Long may the sun of Prosperity 

Upon the Lambtons smile ! 


J. Watson. 
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HARBfllTLe CilSTLE. 


Cije ©rafee gitone. 


EAR the frowning and nigged crags of Harbottle, in 
Northumberland, which impart a high degree of aub- 
limity to the adjoining Bcenery, is the famous " Drake 
Stone,'' near the Loughs, which rivals the Bowder Stone 
in Westmoreland. It is customary with the young men 
in the neighbourhood to climb up this huge rock, from 
the top of which there is a fine prospect of the vale below, but it re- 
quires considerable dexterity and address to descend. The rustics here 
relate a story respecting the " Drake Stone" with great glee. On one 
fine summer evening, a few years ago, a stranger arrived at the vil- 
lage. He entered a public house, and having taken some refresh- 
ment, inmiediately departed. His intention was to ascend the Drake 
Stone, which he did with little difficulty, and after remaining for 
some time on the summit of the rock, enjoying the beautiful and ex- 
tensive prospect, the deepening gloom warned him that it was time to 
depart, and he therefore set about descending the dangerous rock, 
but in vain. He looked at the yawning depth below and shuddered 
at the prospect of attempting to descend ; further, the night was 
closing in, not a human being was in sight, and the poor traveller in 
an agony of fear was obliged to content himself with remaining on 
the cold rock with the starry heaven for a canopy. Wrapping 
himself up in his garments as well as he could, he laid him down 
to obtMn, if possible, some repose. To sleep, however, was not in 
his power, the knowledge of his situation made him to lay awake, 
anxiously awaiting the break of day. Early on the following mom- 
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ing, the inhabitants on rising, were gorpriaed to hear a human voice, 
" loud as the huntsman's shout," bawling lustily for assistance. 
Seeing hia danger, they immediately proceeded to the stone, and 
by proper means and some exertion, he was safely extricated frtmi 
hie very perilous situation, where he bad passed so sleepless a 
night. 

Harbottle is not only distinguished by one of the most perfect 
Saxon camps in the county, but it is also remarkable as being the 
birth place of Gen. Handyeide, whose re^ment is noticed by Uncla 
Toby in Tristram Shandy. 


%intfi 


THE DEATH OF MR. JOHN CAMPBELL.* 

(FROM THB aSLBCTOB KOB NOTBMBBR 8, IBH,} 


bright gale, 
om her teens, 
an hour 


By whose light's dim departing power 
We'd see thy hopes and fortunes die. 

Alas ! to die, as smiles seemed ranged 
Aroond yonr new-formed, happy home, 

And have thy life, thy genius changed. 
For death end darkness in the tomb — 

• Mr, John Cmpbell wm die eon of Mr. Henty Campbell, ininy yem of DtMH. 
ttreet, Newcwitle, subsequently of London. He w«» a jroung nun of « generoni diipo- 
lition, ■nd a •Irong mind, with a decided turn for literary purtuiti. He will loi^ be 
remembered by a circle of friend*, members of »e»erj private Debating Societies in that 
town, where the writer hai often aeen him diapley a degree of research, an acutenen of 
reasoning, and a power of oratory, that would have done honour to an older and more 
experienced head.— In 1821, be went to London, where he afterwarda commenced bo«- 
neai, and married. After a fortnighfa illneM, he died on the 2Bth of Odobcr, 1818, 
aged S8, leaving a wife and two children. 
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To leave the friends thy fiaith had foand — 
The wife thy truth, thy love had won — 

The infant ties your hearts that bound 
In dreams of brightening bliss begun ! 

But lifers a scene of blasted hopes 

That gives to love and joy the lie — 
No entrance to it ever opes, 

But's darkened with — "you're bom to die!" 
The brightest and the best we see 

The earliest victims of decay — 
The brave, the good, the ftdr, the free, 

Must all submit when Death unll sway. 

Farewell ! — 'tis not because thou'rt gone 

I greet thy memory with a tear; 
I often sigh I was not one 

Who breathed their sighs above thy bier — 
Who offered to thy generous mind, 

The tribute of a faithful heart. 
And showed to those thou leavest behind, 

How firm in friendship's bounds thou wert. 

William Boag. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OP THE FELLING, COUNTY OF DURHAM, AND OP GOSFOBTH, COUNTY OF 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

''Like as the brand doth flame and bum. 
So we from death to life should tnrn." 

An old rhyme, or motto of the Brandling family, whose crest is an 
Oak tree in flames — perhaps a border beacon — ^the name, first occur- 
ring on the border, as burgesses of Berwick. 

Sharp's Bishoprici Garlahd, 
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CJje legmti of tjt 

WL'i)itt ialJjE of 

Blmiktneopp. 

ATED on the summit of a grassy knoll in the immed- 
Eite vicinity of the western frontier of the county of 
>f orthumberland, the hoary fragments of the old fortreaa 
f Blenkinsopp, grim, gaunt, rent, and tenantless, sliU 
xhibiting a semblance of the majesty and strength 
which characterized its existflnce for more than five hundred years. 
When we look back into the remote ages of antiquity, and contem- 
plate the works of the mighty of old, we cannot help wondering 
how much more perishable man is than his works, for we have 
rejoicing in their length of days the massive weather-beaten walla, 
just as they were raised by the hands of Thomas de Blenkinsopp, 
whose body has long since mingled with the dust. 

More than thirty years ago,* there lived in two of the more habit- 
able apartments, the hmd of tlie estate, who occupied one as a sleep- 
ing place for port of hb family. One night shortly after retiring to 
rest the parents were alarmed on hearing loud and reiterated screams, 
and hastily rushing into the adjoining apartment, found one of theu- 
children, a boy of about eight years of age, sitting trembling on hia 
pillow, bathed in perspiration and writhing in extreme terror. 

" The White Lady, the White lady ! " — screamed the child, holding 
his hands before his eyes, as if to shut ont an apparition of some 
frightful object ; " What lady," cried the astonished parents, looking 
around the room, which to all appearance was entirely nntenanted, 
" there ia no lady here." " She is gone," replied the boy " and she 
looked so aiigry at me because I would not go with her. She was a 
fine lady — and she sat down on my bedude— and wrung her hands 


* Until aboDt 1820, thers were some poor hmiliee who oecnpled ■ few of thn n 
which the hind of tima had spared, but thcu are now ruinoiu and deterted. 
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and cried sore — ^then she kissed me and asked me to go with her — 
and she would make me a rich man, as she had buried a large box of 
gold, many hundred year since, down in the vault — and she would 
give it me, as she could not rest so long as it was there. When I 
told her I durst not go-H9he said she would carry me — and was lift- 
ing me up when I cried out and frightened her away.*^ A tale so 
singular, and, to all appearance, narrated with fidelity, filled the old 
people with fear and astonishment. That the place was haunted by a 
white lady, was currently reported, although since their entrance in- 
to this dreary abode they had been entirely undisturbed. Persuading 
themselves that the child had been dreaming, they succeeded in quiet- 
ing and getting him to sleep. The three following nights they were 
disturbed in the same manner — ^the child repeating the same story 
with little variation, when, after a little consideration, they removed 
him and were no longer troubled with the spectre, yet such was the 
terror with which it inspired him, that he dared not enter into any 
part of the old castle alone, even in daylight. When he became a 
man, although a sensible person, he invariably persisted in the truth 
of his statement, and said that at forty years of age he could recal 
the scene so vividly as to make him shudder — as if still he felt her 
cold lips press his cheeks, and her wan arms in death-like embrace. 
He is still alive, and has become a settler in Canada. The belief that 
treasure lies buried there was not a little strengthened some years 
ago, by the arrival of a strange lady at the neighbouring village. 
She, it would appear, dreamt that a large chest of gold lay buried 
in the vault of this castle — and, although she had never seen it be- 
fore, she instantly recognised it as the same she had seen in her 
dream. She staid several weeks awaiting the return of the owner 
of the property to ask leave to search. She had, meanwhile, made 
the hostess of the inn her confidant, with strict injunctions not to 
mention it to any one : but she, good soul, unable it seems to keep 
a secret, told it to every person in the village, accompanying it with 
the same caution she had received herself, ^' dinna ye be speaking 
o'nt.'*' Whether from the circumstances of it having become public, 
or from other reasons unknown, the stranger left without accomplish- 
ing her purpose. 

[RYAN DE BLENKINSOPP ♦ was gallant and brave : in a 
private feud — ^a border raid — or on the battle field — he was 
ever first and foremost. The mighty and the brave ranked him as 

• Ot * Bryan Blenship * as his name is proTincially contracted. 
VOL. III. U 
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one of their number — the harps of the minstrels sung his praiseB in 
numerous lays, whilst divers bright eyes looked fondly and favourably 
on the form of the dark and handsome warrior. But with all his good 
qualities, and they were many, Bryan de Blenkinsopp had a failing 
which ultimately wrecked his fortune. This failing was ah inordinate 
love of wealth, a vice he cherished in secret and as earnestly though 
vainly sought to discard, and it grew with bis growth, and strength- 
ened with his strength, and gnawed into his very soul. It was at the 
marriage of a brother wamor with a lady of high rank and fortune, 
that amongst other health drinkings was given that of Bryan de 
Blenkinsopp and his " ladye love."*^ " Never,^' said Bryan — " never 
shall that be, until I meet with a lady possessed of a chest of gold 
heavier than ten of my strongest men can carry into my castle.^ 
This extraordinary annoucement was received by the company in 
silence, and many looks of surprise were exchanged which did not 
escape his jealous observation. Ashamed of having betrayed his 
secret thoughts, he quitted the place, and his country. After an ab- 
sence of many years, he returned, bringing with him a wife and a 
box of gold which took twelve of his strongest men to carry into 
the castle. There were there great feasting and rejoicing for many 
days, amongst friends and followers, and the fame of his wealth was 
spread far and wide. But after a length of time it began to be 
whispered that the life of the rich baron was anything but a happy 
one : for he and his lady quarreled continually — she, with the assist- 
ance of her followers who accompanied her, having secreted the chest 
of gold in some part of the castle, and refused to give it up to her 
husband. Whom— or whence she came, was unknown, — ^her follow- 
ers spoke in a foreign tongue, so from them, nothing could be glean- 
ed. Some even hinted she was none of humanity, but an imp of 
darkness sent with her wealth to ensnare his soul. At length, how- 
ever, the young lord suddenly left the castle and went, no one knew 
whither. His lady was inconsolable for her loss and filled the whole 
castle with her lamentation. The vassals were dispatched to all parts 
in order to discover whither he had fled, but without success. After 
searching in vain and waiting for more than a year, she and her at- 
tendants went forth in search. 

The fate of Bryan de Blenkinsopp and his wife is enveloped in mys- 
tery, and there is no kind hand to draw aside the impenetrable veil, 
and shew us if ever they met, through what climes he wandered, or 
on what field he fell ! Certain it is they returned not to Blenkinsopp. 
Tradition tells us that his lady, filled with remorse at her conduct to- 
wards him, cannot rest in her grave, but must needs wander back to 
the old castle and mourn over the chest of wealth, the cursed cause 
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of all their woe, so uselessly buried beneath the crumbling ruins. 
Here she must continue to wander until some one possessed of suffi- 
cient courage shall foljLow her to the vault, and by removing the 
treasure, lay her spuit to rest. 


t 


A few years ago, the vaults of the keep of the castle was ordered by 
the occupier of the neighbouring farm to be cleared out for the pur- 
pose of wintering cattle. On removing the rubbish, a small door- way 
was discovered on a level with the bottom of the keep. On clearing 
out the entrance, the workmen were surprised by the appearance of 
a large swarm of meat flies, and the place itself smelt damp and 
noisome. The news soon spread abroad that the entrance to the 
" Lady^s Vault '" had been discovered, and people flocked in great num- 
bers to see it. Of the whole number assembled, however, but one man 
was found willing to enter. He described the passage as narrow and 
not sufficiently high to admit of a man walking upright. He walked 
in a straightforward direction for a few yards, then descended a flight 
of steps, aft^r which he again proceeded in a straightforward course 
until he came to a doorway : the door itself had fallen to pieces, the 
bolt was rusting in its fastening, and the hinges clung to the post 
with palsied grasp. At this juncture the passage took a suddei^ turn, 
and a lengthened flight of precipitous steps presented themselves. 
Opening his lantern, and turning the light, he peered down the stairs 
into the thick darkness, but encountering thick noxious vapours his 
candle was extinguished, and he was obliged to grope his way back 
to his companions. He made another attempt but never descended 
the second flight of stairs, and so little curiosity had their employer 
about the matter, that he ordered it to be closed up, and the con- 
tents of the vault remain undiscovered to this day. When I saw 
the place some time after this adventure, the hole had been partially 
opened by some boys, who were amusing themselves with tossing 
stones therein, and listening to the hollow echoes as they rolled in the 
depths of the mysterious cavern. 

The vale of Blenkinsopp— bleak and wild, but alive with the hum 
of men, the noise of machinery, and the cheerful cry of the industrious 
artizan, has succeeded the clash of arms, and the warlike deeds of 
the old borderers. No lengthened train of steel-clad warriors are now 
to be se^i winding down the steep hills to the old fortress — the voice 
of warder, or clang of portcullis breaks not on the stillness of night, 
and peace and security are now found, where battle and siege, feud 
and fight, watch and ward, once reigned paramount. The old costlo 
tself looks sullenly from its knoll, upon the mighty changes which 
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time and the. enterprising hand of man have wrought: its crumbling 
walls have long been untenanted by the descendants of its founder, 
bat the chivalrous and honourable spirit of the old warriors of th« 
iron age may still be recognized in another form, in one whose greatr 
est pride is the happiness of hia dependants. 


W. pATTiiOK. 


Bishopwearmouth, July, 1845. 


was usual to erect crosses at the conjunction of four 
cross roads, as a place self-consecrated, according to 
the piety of the age ; and it was not, probably, with 
a notion of indignity, but in a spirit of charity, that 
those excluded from holy rites were buried at the 
crossing roads, next in sanctity to consecrated ground. 
M. A . Denham"! M8. 
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ANOLEY dale is a beautiful vale, (and ancient chace) 
belonging to Baby Castle, in the county of Durham. 
An old tower dose by the brook is eaid to have been 
the residence of a mistress of the last earl of Westmore- 
land ; a Dohleman who, from more than one authority, 
appears to have been of a very amorous disposition. — 
Taylor'B Memoir of Robert SurUea. 


1 pass, 

«p and wail; 
it was, 
[ley Dale. 

love, 
le gten; 
'e 
Within sweet liangley Dale agfun ! 

The wild rose blushes in the brae. 

The primrose shows its blossom pale ; 
Bnt I most bid adien for aye. 
To all the joys of Langley Dale I 

The days of mirth and peace are fled ! 

[Youth's golden locks to silver turn,] 
Each northern floweret droops its head. 

By Marwood Chase and Langley Bum. 

False Southrons crop each lovely flower. 
And throw their blossoms on the gale; 

Our foes have spoilt the sweetest bower — 
Alas ! for bonny Langley Dale. 
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Beelui of ^umanit;. 


T has been well obserred by the pious bishop Fortin, that 
"instances are not wanting of constancy, fidelity, grati- 
tude, compaseioD, integrity, which escape the notice of 
the public, and are only observed of G)od, and good 
angels ; being seldom transacted in high life or under 
splendid roofs and palaces." In the higher ranks, or 
with great men ; public honour, posts of importance, public rewards, 
posthumous fame and the like are understandable enough as incentives 
to the earning of the worlds smiles ; but, according to another writer, 
"in the private and humbler walks of life no such motives prevail, 
and the man who bravely risks his own existence to rescue a fellow- 
creature from imminent peril, can seldom have any other reward in 
view than the conscious approbation of bis own honest heart" for 
bis meritorious act, "achieved in obscurity, almost instantly sinks 
into unrewarded and unmerited oblivion." Of this and of a similar 
class are Uie following : — 

At Sve o'clock on the afternoon of Friday the 2nd of June, 1815, 
a cloud of dust and smoke was seen to issue from the mouth of one 
of the three shafts of Newbottle colliery* on the Wear, 108 fathoms 
in depth, at a time when there were seventy-two persons and several 
horses in the mine. In a few minutes one of the trappers, not above 
six years of age, cried out to be drawn up ; he was quickly followed 
by fourteen men and boys, most of whom were shockingly scorched, 
four only having escaped the effect of the inflammable gas. The 
state of the air in a mine after an explosion makes descent a matter 
of the most serious danger, and, though the colliers are ever ready to 
risk their lives to save their companions, in this particular instance it 
was considered nearly certain death to make the attempt ; and for 
some time no person could be found hardy enough to descend into the 
mine, to save any persons who might still possess vitality. At length, 
after a lapse of two hours Tbomab Bobson of Hougbton-le-Spring 
arrived, and volunteered his services. Few persons know how to 
appreciate such conduct ; in all human probability, before he had 

* The property of Meun. Nraluin and Co. At that time th« proprietors were 
working lbs Hatlon snm ; the deepest and best of five bedi tJ omI within the rojatly, 
the thicknew being aii Teet two incbei, *nd like inoiC murib, subjected to carbureltcd 
hjdrogen, netrly deitilute of water. 
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gone twenty yards, the carbonic acid gas would have stupified him, 
and Ke would have fallen down never to rise. The air of the mine 
was in a dreadful state ; yet he persevered, and in a short time came 
to a place where lay several horses miserably scorched. Proceeding, 
he found four men and a boy ; these he examined, but they were all 
dead. The air was now bad to excess. Shortly he found eleven men 
all aKve, but in a state of insensibility ; he took one up, and carried 
him to the shaft. He returned immediately to the recesses of the 
mine, and carried out two more. He waited some little time to 
recover himself, and again ventured, when, unfortunately, his aid came 
too late ; from the remainiug eight life had fled. On this he visited 
other parts of the mine ; and on examining the bodies of the other 
unfortunate sufferers, the vital spark seemed extinct. It will form a 
matter of astonishment and admiration when it is known, that this 
intrepid fellow was thus employed six hours, almost every minute of 
which his truly valuable life was in the most imminent danger. Sev- 
eral pitmen afterwards descended into the mine, and found the corpses 
of fifty-seven men stretched on the floor ; some appeared to be burned 
to death, but the greater number to have been suffocated by the 
after-damp. A few still retained signs of life but expired on being 
brought to bank. It appeared the fire had passed down the ways, 
destroying all that encountered its fury, until it was impeded or bro- 
ken, as it is termed, by a large waggon, which it dashed to pieces, 
and mangled the driver and horse in a most shocking manner. The 
blast, however, had been partial ; for many of the men had quitted 
the boards where they had been at work, apparently unhurt, but met 
their fate on the waggon way, being suffocated before they could reach 
the shaft. Of nineteen horses in the mine, six only were killed ; those 
in the stables having survived, for the air-courses were soon restored. 
The Boyal Humane Society in approbation of Bobson^s conduct, 
weie pleased to present him with their silver medal on the twenti- 
eth of November following.* 





JHEBE happened in the town of Alnwick, some sixty years 
ago, a very severe frost, which set in on a Saturday evening, 
and next day, in the afternoon, several boys got upon the 
river while the ice was but weakly frozen, immediately oppo- 
site the castle. Under one of them, a cobler^s son, fourteen years of 
age, the ice gave ¥ray, and he hung by his arms nearly in the middle 
of the river. — The alarm given by the other boys soon brought a 
number of persons to the place, but no one durst venture near the 

* Gentik Mag. 
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unfortunate boy, and an hour elapsed before proper ropes conld be 
procured and stretched across the river. The boy was then extremely 
benumbed with the severe cold, and when the rope was brought 
in contact with him and he had laid hold of it, he was raised almost 
above the ice, but his hold suddenly giving way, he dropped down 
and had very nearly sunk beneath the hole. This so terrified him, 
that he could never again be prevailed upon to attempt the rope. 
Amongst the persons assembled were the boy^s father and brother. 
The father would have precipitated himself upon the ice, but he was 
forcibly withheld; and the brother, a young man who could swim 
welL stripped off part of his clothes, and the ice being broken from 
the sides by poles, he went into the water to attempt reaching his 
brother, but so intensely severe was the cold, that he was utterly 
incapable of making any impression on the ice, and with some diffi- 
culty he was drawn out, and laid almost insensible upon the bank. 

The boy from the first had cried out most distressingly for assist- 
ance, but he had now become so enfeebled that his voice was rapidly 
failing, and it was evident that in a short time he must sink beneath 
the ice. At this period the son of a neighbouring miller, celebrated 
for the possession of extraordinary agility and athletic powers, which, 
hitherto, had only been employed in low combats and alehouse brawls, 
happened to come in view of the people at the river side, and curiosity 
in an instant brought him amongst them. Breathless and silent, he 
viewed the scene around him — ^the boy in feeble wailings presaging his 
approaching end — the father held fast, and uttering the most heart 
rending expressions of distress— the brother, half naked and half 
perished, stretched upon the bank. In an instant, and without 
uttering a word, he kicked the shoes from off his feet, threw off his 
hat, coat, and waistcoat, and in a moment dashed into the hole where 
the ice had been broken, and reaching the edge, he raised both his 
arms over the ice, and with rapid ambidexter blows beat it down and 
swam in. through the aperture almost with unobstructed facility. 
From his first coming up and stripping, the crowd had viewed him 
with silent wonder, and on his passing through the ice, not a whisper 
escaped from any one, the attention of all being held in dumb sus- 
pense. But when he was seen to reach the boy, and seizing one 
arm, to raise him half out of the water, a spontaneous and universal 
shout of triumph burst from the gazing crowd, and continued without 
intermission as he returned through the broken ice, guiding the boy 
with one hand and himself with the other. Both were quickly on the 
bank, and while shaking the wet from himself, observing the people to 
gather out of curiosity around the boy instead of carrying him away, 
he uttered an indignant exclamation, and tumbling down half a dozen 
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of them that were in hia way, snatched up the boy, placed him across 
hia shoulder, ran off to his own father's house, at a ehort distance, 
and had him instantly stripped and put into hia own bed. The name 
of this spirited young man merits preserving ; it was G-eoboe Cock- 
BDKN, and many of the inhabitants of Alnwick will still recollect him 
and the transaction. 


iNTVNE,»l>o>»Bfid(«. 


^^RBOUT thirty five years since, a boy, seven years of age, 
^Ah whilst playing with his comrades at the end of Bower's lane, 
<5S® a little above Tyne bridge, fell back over into the river. He 
■ rose to the snrfaoe, and, unable to afford himself any assistance 
sunk, apparently to rise no more, when Mr. James Pi>llock, dyer in 
the Close, hard by, who had instantly pushed off in a boat, dashed 
into the water, seized him by the collar and brought him to shore. 
Mr. Pollock completed his work of humanity by immediately using 
means to restore suspended animal^on, and these means were happily 
successful. The parents of this young man were in humble circum- 
stances, and time rolled on without Mr. Pollock ever seeing them, or 
seeing or hearing from the youth whose life he had thus certainly 
rescued from a premature grave. 

About fifteen years after the occurrence thus related, this gentle- 
man was one day visited by a stranger named Freeman, who, after 
introducing himself, informed Mr. Pollock that the youth he bad 

VOL. III. X 
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saved from death fifteen years before was now a man, in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Thompson, a highly respectable merchant and 
banker at Appleby' in Westmorland, and concluded by preaentiiig 
him with a medal exhibiting on one side, a representation of the 
river Tyne, and the rescue from its waters, and bearing on the other, 
this inscription : *' Presented by W. Pearson to Mr. James Pollock, 
by whose courage and humanity he was saved from drowning in the 
river Tyne.'" On the rim, "Eripuisti me morti, ISIO.*" It was 
accompanied by the following letter : — 

"Appleby, Westmorland. 
June, 1826. 

Sir, — With this you will receive a medal by the hands of Mr. 
Freeman, which I beg you will accept, as a small token of gratitude 
from one who, through the blessing of Providence, owes his life to 
your humanity. It is many years since the occurrence took place, 
but I assure you the remembrance of your goodness is still as 
fresh as ever in my mind, and will never be effaced from it, as long 
as the power of recollection is prolonged. I have always had an 
anxious wish to present you with some small memorial expressive of 
your noble conduct on that occasion, but unfortunately my father 
dying soon after, and being very young myself, I was prevented from 
taking an earlier opportunity of evincing my thankfulness. But I am 
sensible you will have felt your sweetest reward in the approbation of 
your own heart. To snatch a fellow-creature from destruction, to 
restore him to his parents, his brothers and his sisters, who but for 
your courage and humanity had long since mourned over his untimely 
grave, is a reflection calculated to cheer you under all circumstances ; 
it will secure you the homage of every feeling bosom, and draw down 
the rich benediction of Him whose approbation far outweighs the 
best eaifthly blessings or the proudest earthly distinction. The tri- 
umphs of humanity are above all others most grateftil, both to heaven 
and earth ; but, sir, I cannot find words to express the fullness of my 
heart on this (to me) important event. I can only request you to 
accept this simple offering in rememberance of it ; and whenever you 
look upon it, let it be with the assurance of knovnng that *^the 
blessings of him that was ready to perish ^^ will ever be invoked on 
you and yours. I am, dear sir, with unchangeable regard, 

Your most affectionate well-wisher 

WILLIAM PEARSON. 

" To Mr. James Pollock, 

WindmiU Hills, Gateshead.^ 
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" This letter ^ justly remarks the record * whence we have ob- 
tained so interesting a detail, ^' does honour to the heart of the 
writer, and though the medal which accompanies it be of little in- 
trinsic worth, as a memorial, it is of inestimable value. We confess 
there is nothing for which we could envy the owner the possession 
more, as the very sight of it must excite the most gratifying emotions 
of which the human breast is susceptible.''^ 



|S William Pawson, jun., Esq., of Shawdon, was returning 
from a pleasure excursion at sea (on the 20th of August 
1841), owing to the boatman (Cook) running too much 
before the wind, and there being a heavy swell from the 
eastward, a sea struck and upset the coble when about three miles 
from the haven. Mr Pawson was swept out of the boat^ but suc- 
ceeded in regaining the wreck, to which he and the boatman clung 
SB their last refuge. In this perilous situation, submerged by heavy 
seas, they remained about a quarter of an hour. At this juncture 
a boat containing Mr. George Walker of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
his son Mr. George Walker jun., and two others, who were employed 
in gull shooting, hove in sight. It happened that Mr. Walker jun., 
was standing on the boat^s head, looking out with gun in hand, when 
he descried the struggle of the wrecked persons, and instantly in- 
formed his father, and though nearly a mile to the leeward, by the 
most strenuous exertions they succeeded in reaching the coble, and 
found the two parties clinging by the mast and sail which alone had 
kept them afloat. It is worthy of remark that while Mr. Walker, 
sen. was preparing to haul them in, he took hold of the poor old 
boatman first, but this he generously resisted, saying '^ Save the gen- 
tleman first.^ When Mr. Pawson was rescued, it was found that he 
had saved a favourite dog, by clasping it beneath his arm during the 
whole time he was in danger. A few weeks after, Mr. Walker 
received a richly chased claret jug, with an inscription, and accom- 
panied by the following letter : — 

"Tynemouth, Sept. 1st 1841. 

My Dbab Sib, — Allow me to beg your acceptance of the accom- 
panying piece of plate — ^a very slight token, I assure you, of the gra- 
titude I entertain towards you — the preserver of my life. My whole 

* Newcastle Maguine. 
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family respond the same sentiments and with me join in wishing you 
and yours every happiness this world can aiFord. I remain, dear sir, 
with feelings of the deepest esteem, yours ever gratefully 

WM. JNO. PAWSON. 
" To Mr. George Walker, 

8, Ridley Villas, Newcastle.^ 

The inscription on the jug is as follows — 
" Presented to Mr. Creo : Walker of Newcastle upon Tyne by 
Wm. John Pawson, Junr. of Shawdon, in grateful remembrance of 
the generous humane exertions by which he was saved from the 
wreck of a boat off Tynemouth, on the 20, Aug. 1841.'" 



ITT perhaps the most remarkable of any of the instances we 
have recorded is that of Mr. Peter Gibson, Shoemaker 
of Dean street, Newcastle, who saved from drowning no less 
than three persons, and on two different occasions — one 
in 1813 and two in the succeeding year. During a very dark night,* 
two Prussian sailors in a state of intoxication, were quarrelling on board 
a vessel lying at the Quayside, Newcastle, and one of them fell over- 
board into the water. Mr. Gibson, who was standing by, instantly 
threw off his coat, hat, and other cunbrous garments, and prepared 
to plunge in but was forcibly withheld by others on the Quay. 
With great exertion he extricated himself from their grasp, and 
without knowing anything of the state of the tide, the depth of the 
stream, and under the serious disadvantage of darkness the most 
intense, leaped into the river, and without taking breath, instantly 
dived in search of the sailor, who in an agony of utter helplessness 
and fear of death, threw his arms around Mr. Gibson''s neck. So 
serious a hindrance had well nigh proved fatal, but by a tremendous 
effort he rose with his incumbrance — ^but immediately beneath the 
vessel. Under difficulties of the most appalling kind, and after a 
prolonged but vain struggle of a quarter of an hour for a better 
position, Mr. Gibson succeeded in clutching a rope hung out at the 
stem and the two were drawn up by those on deck, who, with the 
spectators on the Quay, were anxiously awaiting the issue of so des- 
perate an undertaking. So deeply did the man and the rest of the 
crew appreciate this noble and disinterested conduct, that, to a man, 
did the sailors subscribe half a guinea each, and the captain, a 

* Stindaj, October 3, 1813. 
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guinea, for the presentation of a watch — a mark of approbation 
which Mr. Gibson thought fit to decline. 

One evening* while a crowd of persons, on the Quay of Newcastle 
were awaiting the arrival of a steam boat from Shields, a young woman 
was accidentally pushed over into the river. A man instantly leape<i 
to her assistance, and succeeded in getting hold of her, but eitiier 
being unable to swim or to support the young woman, great appre- 
hensions were entertained for the safety of both. At this juncture 
Mr. Gibson, for the second time on a similar occasion, nobly plunged 
in, and succeeded in supporting the man while he brought the young 
woman to land, who was quite senseless, but soon recovered. More 
than six years after, the Boyal Humane Society, having had the 
matter represented to their notice by the duke of Northumberland, 
forwarded to Mr. Gibson, its ^^ unanimous vote of thanks ! ^^ Some- 
thing better was done by his fellow townsmen on Easter Monday in 
the year 1840, when a dinner was given to him, and made the occa- 
sion of presenting an engraved memorial of the above two circumstances, 
handsomely framed and glazed, together with a beautiful silver snuff 
box bearing the following inscription : — '* Presented to Mr. Peter 
Gibson, together with a memorial, by a few friends, admirers of his 
heroic and humane conduct, in saving three persons from drowning, at 
imminent risk of his own life : 20, April, IS^O.**^ 



N the 25th of July, 1783, the infant son of a wealthy citizen 
of Bordeaux, having fallen into the river, no inducement 
could prevail on any of the spectators to attempt its preser- 
vation, until Captain William Hedley*!- of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, plunged into the water and reached the child. The cries of 
admiration of his conduct were succeeded by lamentations for his 
supposed loss, on seeing both he and the infant disappear. With 
considerable difficulty however, he succeeded in restoring the child to 
its agonized parents. To their grateful acknowledgements he replied 
^' It is I who am most happy in giving consolation to a worthy family, 
and you owe me nothing since the event has procured me a pleasure I 
shall never forget. There are few men who would not do what I have 
done.'*'* He then burst from them, amid the acclamations of the mul- 
titude, and cautiously eluded all the enquiries which were made with a 
design to give due tribute to so disinterested a being. '* All that 

* Sunday August 7, 1814. 
t A brother of Aldermtn Robert Shtfto HedJej of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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could be learnt,'^ sayeth an elogium published in France, was that his 
name was Hedley. Let this name then be consecrated on the re- 
cords of humanity. May these trifles, dictated by sentiment, fall 
into the hands of this respectable Englishman, and may he not forget 
this tribute of justice and gratitude paid him through me. My coun- 
trymen will not contradict me f Behold ye of all nations and coun- 
tries, such an eulogium as the heart ought to seek to be made known 
to the world. Without doubt we ought rather to preserve the name 
of Hedley, than that of a warrior followed with blood, or of a politi- 
cian, whoscLuegociations are but a string of his perfidies. Unhappy 
mortals ! will ye never be dazzled but by a sort of brightness which 
yourselves lend to infamy, it decreeing it the honour of that immor- 
tality which ought only to be the recompense of those who do well. 
Bury therefore in eternal oblivion the oppressor and all who are dis- 
honourable to their species. Virtue alone deserves our remembrance.'" 

The splendour of the virtues of this excellent man, added uncom- 
mon interest to the manner of his death which forms one of the 
latest and most melancholy events in the history of the old church of 
All Hallows, Newcastle. The demolition of the tower of that vener- 
able edifice was the cause of an event which will ever be remembered 
with regret by every friend of humanity : this was the death of our 
hero, who, in company with several other gentlemen, was inspecting 
the ruins of the building, on the evening of September 2nd, 1786. 
The firm manner in which several parts of the tower were cemented, 
rendered it necessary to have recourse to the operation of blasting 
with gun-powder, and one of those explosions not producing any 
immediate effect, the workmen were preparing for another, while the 
company drew near the place ; but some of the stones appearing to 
give way, they were forewarned of their danger. In the hurry, how- 
ever, Mr. Hedley unfortunately ran in the way, and while entering 
the great west door, some stenes falling from the upper part of the 
wall, upon his head, caused so severe a fracture and concussion of 
the brain, that he expired soon after being carried home. 

The sentimente of the national gratitude of the French people 
were well expressed in a small poem which appeared in the Newcastle 
Monthly Visiter, for November 1816. The accompanying lines are 
to be understood as the feelings of the father, on the reception of 
the intelligence of the death of his benefactor : — 

** But now, Alas ! what dismal news I hear, 
Hedley will never more to me appear^ 
Never again will bless my longing eyes 
Till I pursue him through yon azive sldes^ 
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To those blest realms, where Mercy has prepared, 

Eternal joys, such merit to reward. 

Then why lament, the bliss of angels why, 

The lot of every mortal is to die. 

His full ripe virtues pleased his Maker's eyes, 

He snatched him from false glories to the skiee." 


Wbt iiurl^am Ycoman« 

HIS song is copied from a common modern song book 
of no authority, where, of course, it appears like all the 
rest *^good bad and indifferent^^ without author^s name, 
note or comment. I give it as I find it, even to the 
italics. It has evidently some covert allusion, but what 
that is I know not, nor can I say whether it be old 
or modem. — J. H. Dixon. 




YEOMAN there was who in Durham did dwell. 
And he thought in his heart he was doing too well ; 

So he set off to Scotland in very great haste. 
His health to wear out, and his treasure to waste. 

Derry down, down derry down. 

The Scots used him ill, as you well may suppose. 
But he gave them their due in abundance of blows ; 
Then came homeward — got lost — folks thought he was dead, 
So his brother Jack Scapegrace got up in his stead. 

Derry down, &c. 

But there came an old piper, whose name it was fair. 
And he found the good yeoman was caught 1 declare; 
And he told it a younkery who I understand 
Was a scribe, and wrote straight to the great of the land. 

Derry down, &c. 

Then some gave a penny, and some gave a pound. 
For this yeoman was lov'd by the whole country round; 
And all did agree they would ransom his lot. 
Though vast was the fee of this beggarly Scot, 

Derry down, &c. 
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Now his mother comea forth with her treasures apace, 
And his wife she looks oat with a smile on her face ; 
So there'll soon be an end of this yeoman's sorrow, 
And the woes of to night he forgotten to morrow. 
Derrv down, &c. 


THE NOMINY. 

was formerly the custom, in the more remote parts of 
the county of Durham, to addrras complimentary Terses 
to a newly married couple, before they left the churdi. 
This was called " saying the Nominy," and was geneially 
performed by the eon of the clerk, or sexton, who ex- 
pected silver in return for the poetry. The practice was 
not confined to the Bishoprick, but was prevalent in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and probably too in North- 
umberland. There are many versions of these rude rhymes — the 
following b a copy of an ancient Nominy which was much used in 
the West and North Ridings of Yorkshire, particularly in those 
parts of the latter, which were subject to the episcopal jurisdio- 
tion of the see of Durham — whether it be the same, as the one for- 
merly said in the county of Durham, cannot now be ascertained, but 
the probability is that it was so. 

God prosper these your nuptials with much peace, 
And mutual love betwixt you still increase. 
If happy minds and pious hearts unite. 
Your present love will future times delight. 
Christ pour upon you things that needful be, 
And crown your nuptials with felicity. 
I wish you as much health, wealth, silver, gold, 
As apples in an orchard may be told. 
I wish, that you may never disagree. 
Till wolves and lambs do join in unity. 
Pray rememher the Nominy tayer ! 
The above lines were taken down some years ago, by our correspond- 
ent Mr. J. H. Dixon, from the recitation of an old sexton, and we 
are not aware that they have ever been in print. Asa relic of a cus- 
tom almost, if not entirely laid aside, they are worthy of preservation. 
The word Nominy is evidently derived from Noimn, Lat., the bride 
having received a new name. 
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A BORDER BALLAD. BY JAMBS TELFER. 
REVISED AND CORBSCTSD BV THE AUTBOB. 

S ballad waa written by Mr. Telfer in 1824, and it 

appeared in the Newcastle Magazine for January, 1825. 

Dho interest of its plot may be considered somewhat 

lefective ; but being a youthful effort and produced, at 

east, several years before the autlior had an opportunity 

jf examining Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry, the 

candid reader will on this point allow him some share of indulgence. 

The idea of a girdle of chastity is not new : it may be found, we 

believe, in some of the Italian poets, and from this source, probably, 

Spenser drew the girdle of Florimel, but Mr. Telfer had scarcely any 

knowledge whatever of Italian authors when Our Lady''8 Girdle was 

published, and certainly did not read the Faerie Queene till 1834, 

From himself, therefore, emanated the leading features of the ballad, 

and his attempt to maintain the striking simplicity of tluit species 

of poetry will account both for the irregularity of measure, and any 

abruptness of transition which may be observable throu^out the 

production. R. W. 


loveliest lass 
lale; 

budding rose, 

gale. 

il bowers 


Her bosom seemed a paradise 

Each sinner's soul to win. 
And the bedesman said so fur a flower 

Could bear no taint of sin. 

And wooers cam' firae ilka aart 
To win that ladye's hand ; 
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Some wooed her for her beauty rare. 
Her gowd but and her land. 

Some told their love with ring and glove. 

And some with hinny tale. 
And some of valour's deeds could vaunt, 

But all might not avail. 

Some tilted on the castle lea, 

Some feasted in the ha'. 
Some tried unseen to press their love. 

But the owreword ay was, na. 

And the rose on her cheek wad blench the while. 
For she cared na' the tale to hear; 

And oft she wad steal to the lonesome bower. 
Where Jed's waters rin clear. 

And pour her vow to the Ladye of might. 
To stainless virgins dear. 

Her snawy feet she wad lave i' the stream, 
While the troutlets around wad play, 

As her lovely een were fixed on heaven. 
On the blue that ne'er can decay, 

And often she langed to follow her thoughts 
To the bowers of eternal day. 

Oh! never J ween, did a lovelier form 
The world with its fragrance fill; 

But life is love, and love is life, 
Sweet woman will be woman stll. 

Her &ther was a gallant knight, 
Her mother a lady of high degree ; 

Of sons they had five gallant youths, , 
Of daughters they had only she. 

And she was mild as the forest flower 

Whose bloom is tail to view ; 
Her cheek was fanned by the mountain winds. 

Her hair was wel wi' the dew, 
And, saving the hymn to our Ladye, 

Nae lore the maiden knew. 
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Bat the tale I teU, so it befel. 

She loved to straj anseen. 
Where the merle from his Uqaid throat 

Can melodize the dean. 

And it fell on the hoar when the raddj son 

Began to sink i' the sea, 
When gloaming flang his mantle dan 

Oatowre the fitnld and lea; 

The maiden straj'd till dark'ning night 

O'erspread the welkin wide; 
Her een did follow the chambering snn 

To his bed i' the ocean tide, 
And she never wist till a maid of heaven 

Was standing by her side. 

AU as she lookit the stranger npon 
She deemed her a sister dear — 

When the mind is free from slavish guilt 
It is free fit>m sillj fear. 

To sing of the maiden of heaven hie, 

Snits not m j simple lay ; 
But she smiled on the lovely maid of earth, 

And thns she said her say : 

^* Earthly flower of angels' love. 

Beauteous maiden, list to me, 
The stainless Virgin from above 

Sends this precious gift to thee. 

Bids thee wear this girdle free. 
Which her spotless hands have wove ; 
Gentle maiden, prize and prove: 

Blessed, maiden, shalt thou be. 

Hapless love shall ne'er betray. 

Maiden, mark the dear decree, 
LfOve and worth shalt thou repay 

With ihy sweet virginitye. 

Bright shall ever be thy blee. 
Ever cloudless be thy day : 
Maiden, I have said my say ; 

Beauteous maiden, this to thee." 
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Young Mary looked up in wild amaze, 

But naetbing she said ava, 
And the maiden of heaven the girdle has ta'en, 

Put it round her middle sma^ 
Above that zone whose brightness shone 

As pure as Cheviot's snaw. 

The girdle was o' the sun-beam thread. 

Spun i' celestial land. 
It couldna be seen bj mortal een, 

Nor felt by mortal hand. 

O lithe and listen ladies young, 

To my tuneless tale come lend an ear. 

But first I '11 ask you question one — 
liadies, this girdle wad ye wear? 

O weel I ken that smirking blush 
That gives your roses brighter blaw; 

The tongue that sweetly faulters, aye, 
May hesitate and whisper, na. 

The mind may say the promised day 
Of happy love may slowly come ; 

Virginitye may breed to wae, 
If keepit till the day of doom. 

The will may be the sweets to prie, 
The wily tongue gainsay the will ; 

O life is love, and love is life, 
Sweet woman will be woman still. 

The warder in his tower of gloom 
Had toU'd the dreary hour of nine. 

And none has seen young Mary's tajce 
Since rung the little hour of dine, 

The e'enin' banquet's in the ha'. 
And none to fill her father's wine. 

Her mother's mind was all unrest, 
And every heart impatience wild; 

Where is your ladye, bower maidens — 

Why tarrieth my darling child? 
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Gae seek her i' the wild wood grove, 

And i' the bower aside the linn — 
All as she spoke the door did ope, 

And smilin' cam' the maiden in. 

Why tarry ye sae late, my Mary, 

The night grows eerysome to see; 
The dew is damp, and the wind is canld, 

My child, it is not good for thee. 

The fox is howling on the hill, 

The howlet is screamin drear ; 
It is the hour when the forayers ride — 

Some barm may hap my dear. 

I fear nae harm, the maiden said. 

And smiled benignantlye ; 
I have not injured any one — 

Sure none will injure me. 

O ! lovely is the Angel of Grace 

Redeeming souls from sin ; 
But lovelier &r to the sons of men 

I trow was that maiden. 

The seasons cam* and the seasons went, 

O silent time could fleetly fleej 
The clouds raise up and the rain down fell. 

And rivers ran to the roaring sea. 

The seasons cam' and the seasons went. 

The grass could grow and fade; 
The birdies sang and the wild wood rang. 

And lovelier still was the maid. 

And her fame went far and her fame went wide, 

And it spread owre aU Scotland ; 
While lord and knight and baron bold 

Did seek that ladye's hand. 

And there was tilting on the green 

And dancing in the ha'. 
And all to gain the maiden's love. 

But the owerword still was, na. 
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The Douglass cam' frae Liddisdale, 
Wi' the young laird o' Buccleuch; 

And there were Kerrs and Cockboms baith, 
All knights of honour true. 

Johnstone and Maxwell abo cam 

Their wooing skill to prove, 
And jonng Cranstoun, of Crailing, too, 

But' he never told his love. 

Among the rest frae southron land 

There cam a knight of fame ; 
He also sought the ladje's ear 

To tell his tale of flame. 

But his was the love o' the gude green lands, 

But and the gowd sae free— 
And his was the love o' the gaudy glare 

Which but delights the e^e. 

And his was the love o' the faultless form — 

The rose and the lillye dye — 
And he has sought the maiden's side 

His artM tale to try. 

He try'd at mom, he try'd at e'en, 

The maiden's heart to move ; 
But when he told his artful tale, 

Her answer was na love. 

But sae it fell on a bonny summer night 

As the light begoud to lower. 
The maid did walk in her green mantle 

Alane by the lanely bower. 

The star o' love frae 'boon the hill 

Did glitter on the stream, 
And musing was young Mary's mind. 

Celestial was her theme — 
And never wist she till the southron knight 

Did break the waking dream. 

Now give me love, thou proud maiden, 
Gi'e love for love again; 
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Uncoorteous was the soathron knight. 
The ladje all disdam. 

O! darksome was the lonely bower, 

And tender was her frame — 
And he has tried to force the maid 

To do the deed o' shame. 

She conldna bow the arm o' strength, — 

O, gin her heart was sair! 
But little wist he o' the girdle o' heaven 

That keepit her virtue fair. 

There's nane that wears our Ladye's belt 

May yield to guilty love; 
And he that tries ungentle skuth 

Himsel' the skaith shall prove. 

There was a say, I have heard it said. 
Though I scarce believed it true. 

That the southron knight from that day forth 
No love of ladye knew. 

There was a say, I have heard it said. 
Though I gave no ear the while. 

That from that day no am'rous maid 
Upon his love wad smile. 

The seasons cam', the seasons went 

In sunshine or in shade ; 
The Spring could see the flow'rets flush 

And autumn see them fade: 
But Time might come, or Time might go, 

And lovelier still was the maid. 

'Tis fjEur to see the king of day 
Frae the burnished ocean springing — 

'Twas fairer to see the maid walk forth. 
And the little birds a smging. 

The matins were meet and the vespers sweet 

In Jedworth's holy fane ; 
But &r more sweet i' the ear o' heaven 

The maiden's simple strain. 
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And evermore ia hall or bower 

Were gallants not a few — 
And vows they vowed, some false I wis, 

And some I ween were true ; 
And aye the angels wad listen and look 

As through the lift they flew. 

O some cam' east, and some cam' west, 
And some cam' mony mile to see — 

O she was joy to every heart, 
O she was light to every e'e. 

There was young Buccleuch frae Branksome ha', 

And Douglass firae Liddesdale, 
The young Cranstoun frae Crailing tower. 

But he never told his tale. 

O his was the love of kind esteem — 
Of kind esteem from friendship sprung ; 

O his was the love o' the constant heart. 
Which sits far deeper than the tongue. 

Though narrow was fair Crailing's land. 
And little wealth could he display, 

But a trusty heart and a ready hand — 
Ready alike for friend and fae. 

O he was the lord o' the keenest sword. 
And he was the lord o' the lealest love ; 

And he was the lord o' the feeling heart 
That helpless misery aye could move; 

But rue the hour would pride and power 
The might of Cranstonn's arm to prove. 

Why does Lord Cranstoun thoughtfully stray 

In Crailing's flushing vale ? 
O he is in love with a fair maiden, 

And he winna tell his tale. 

O some wad ride at Valour's ring, 

Some danced in Beauty's ha' — 
And some to Beauty told their tale, 

But the owerword still was, na. 
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But it sae fell out in a sweet eveoing. 

She sought the bower altine, 
And young Craostoun has followed her 

In love's delicious pain ; 
And he fonltered forth revealinga soft, 

And the maiden blushed again. 

Mj wealth is sma, quo' the young Cranstoun, 

It canna please the e'e ; 
But the heart of love, and the hand of weir 

I gl'e them baith to thee. 
And the maiden smiled with a kindly smile, — 

Thy lore is aU to me. 

He pltHlged to her his earliest love, 

Sae tender and sae true; 
And she gave him her maiden kiss 

To seal the solemn vow. 

Three little weeks they cam' and went: 

O merry was the morning tide. 
When a proad array to Jedworth gray, 

Through Euilunm dews could ride. 
And a lady bright was led by her knight, 

To the holy altar's nde. 


NoTB. — Although the scene of the above Ballad is laid on the S«K)ttisb 
nde of the Border, we have been induced to iuaert It. The tradition is not 
peculiar to Scotland, and the mention of Cheviot and the introduction of 
Kvera) Englidi Border names, but above all the poetical excellence of (he 
compodtion are we hope a sufficient »po\ogy.—Ed. T. B. 
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FROM THB UONTBLr NASA 


DWARD LAWSON, of Sunderland, a native of Nor- 
thumberland, was for many years settled in the paruh 
of Bishopwearmouth, where he rented euocesdvely 
aeveral small farms, particularly at Hendon Grange, 
near Byhope, and in the vicinity of Hilton Ferry. 
During his residence at the latter place, when he had nearly attained 
his 80th year, his occupation becoming unprofitable, he gave up his 
farm, and engaged himself in the service of a gentleman in the same 
neighbourhood, by whom he was employed in the fields or stable, 
or in such other work as he was capable of attending to, being alwayi 
considered trusty and well disposed. As he had long prided himself 
on his dexterity in mowing, when he was almost ninety, he anxiously 
solicited his employer for the loan of a guinea, to wager against the 
skill of a much younger competitor. For the last fifteen years of his 
life, he resided in Sunderland, in the house of a grand-daughter, by 
whom, with the assistance of other descendants, he was decently 
and respectably maintained ; still, however, keeping up his connexion 
occasionally with the family of his late master, who had removed into 
the environs of the town. Being one day, when he was upwards of a 
hundred years old, requested by his mistress to purchase her some 
fowls, with an expectation that he would bring them from the market, 
which was held very near his own residence in Sunderland, he set out 
on foot for a village seven miles distant, where he had some acquaint- 
ance, and having procured some fowls of a superior quality, returned 
home from his marketing without delay. He was a strong muscular 
man, about five feet six inches high ; he was simple and of an easy 
temper, never distressing himself about any thing beyond the occur- 
rence of the moment, a circumstance which probably contributed much 
to the prolongation of his life. Having never been afflicted with any 
species of infiimity or ill health, he retained his bodily vigour to a 
very late period, and his other faculties, with the exception of his 
sight which failed him in his last year, to his death at the advanced 
age of 106, in the summer of 1805. He left a son upwards of 70, 
whom he always called Aig lad, a man of stouter make than his father, 
who bore at the moment of the death of his venerable aire every 
appearance of reaching a very advanced age. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 

OF 

WITH 
SOMft OB8BRVATIOSS ON BIS CHARACTRR AND WRITINaS, 

BY ROBERT WHITE. 


'Come Akbmsiob, come with thine Attic urn, 
Fill'd fiom UlyMus by the Naiad*8 hand ; 
Thy harp was tuned to Freedom." 

PoBTICAL EnSTLB. 



J*F the classical writers who were bom, or have lived in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, or its vicinity, none occupy a 
more prominent place than the author of " The Plea- 
sures of Imagination.''' Believing, therefore, that a brief 
account of this votary of the Muses may not altogether 
be uninteresting to the public, especially to those who 
reside in the district where his perceptive faculties received their first 
impressions, I take up the subject with a hope to derive some gratifi* 
cation in glancing over the chief incidents of his life, and in drawing 
from his character and writings such remarks as may arise from a 
careful examination of the same. 

The family of Akenside were for several generations yeomen, or 
lairds of a portion of land, at Eachwick, near Stamfordham, North- 
umberland. Mark, the poet^s father, having learned the trade of a 
butcher, removed in early life to Newcastle, where he married,* and 
established himself successfully in business. His wife'^s name was 
Mary Lumsden, and both being presbyterians, were remarkably strict 
in the observance of religious duties. Their place of public worship 
was the edifice at Hanover Square, now occupied as the Unitarian 
chapel. They lived in a houscf* on the north side, and near the top 
of the Batcher Bank, using the ground floor as a shop for the sale of 
butcher meat. In one of the upper rooms, on the 9th November 

* ** 1710 Angoat 10. Mark Akenside and Mary Lumsden. Mar.* — Regiiter of SL 
IfieholoMf NewcattU. 

f It is not numbered, but according to the latest mode of notation ought to be 27. 
The shop and house have been modernized within the last few year% and the former 
is at this time, 1846» in possession of Mr. Edward Young, Grocer. 
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Bom in *Uch AKBHfiDa wh bom. 

1721, Hark Akenndfl was born. He was baptized about three weeks 
afhnwards by the Bev. Benjamin Bennet, minister of the Hanorsr 
Square congregation. The early part of his life affords few incidents 
worthy of record, yet I may state that in his father's shop, when he 
reached his seventh year, the fall of a cleaver upon his foot occasioned 
a halt in his f^t which accompanied him through life. He received an 
early course of instruction at the Royal Free Grammar School, under 
the superintendence of the excellent Greek linguist, Bichard Dawes,* 
author of " Miscellanea Oritica." Some difference, however, would 
iq>pear to have arisen between the master and his pupil, to which I 
shall afterwards allude, and the result was that the young poet quitted 
the school. Subsequently he made considerable progress in classical 
learning with Mr. Wilson, a dissenting clergyman, who to augment 
his slender means of support, kept an academy for a limited number 
c^ respectable popila. During the vacations it is probable that Aken- 
nde frequently visited bis relations at Eochwick, for his uncle, who 
resided there, most generously defrayed all the expences of his educa- 
tion. He gave early indication of his poetical talents by contributing, 

■ A neinoirof B. Dvnf ii pven in the HittoricHl Diviiion of tbii work. Vol IL 
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at the age of sixteen, some poems to the GeQtleman'*s Magazine, 
which, though not included in the general collection of his works, are 
yet creditable to him as a writer ; and shew that his reading had, 
even at that early period, been very extensive. About the same 
time, while wandering on the banks of his native stream, which 
then presented a more attractive prospect to a poet than at present, 
he acquired and cherished that love for natural scenery, which ulti- 
mately formed so distinguishing a feature in his genius. This feeling 
was still further developed from the circumstance that in his seven- 
te^ith year, he resided for a few months with a relative at Morpeth ; 
and as his favourite walks were directed down the margin of the 
Wansbeck as far as Bothal, he had around him scenery unsurpassed 
for loveliness by any in the north of England. Neither, it is stated, 
did he spend his hours here unworthily, for with that energy so char- 
acteristic of the poetical temperament, he arranged the ground work 
of the production by which his name was afterwards to be distin- 
guished* Some of his biographers, indeed, say that considerable por- 
tions of it were written at this place, and that early time of life. 

The choice of a profession now occupied the thoughts of Akenside, 
and in his eighteenth year, he went to the college of Edinburgh, to 
qualify himself for becoming a di«.enting minister. This stop was 
perhaps hastily taken, for he remained only one year with that aim 
before him; and then abandoning it in all likelihood without the 
weighty consideration it deserved, he entered on the study of medi- 
cine. At this period the dissenters in England maintained a fund, 
which they appropriated to the education of young men in limited 
ciromnstances, who were desirous of entering the ministry ; and the 
poet, having availed himself of money from this source, repaid it most 
honourably on relinquishing the design for which it had been received. 
His progress as a medical student, during the two subsequent years 
he remained at Edinburgh was very great, and possessing, in addition 
to his talent for poetical composition, an extensive knowledge of phi- 
losophy, he acquired the intimacy and respect of a valuable circle of 
friends. Several of his printed poems were also written at this 
date : he was elected a member of the Medical Society ; and du- 
ring the pnbhc debates which occurred in the college, he acquitted 
himself so eloquentiy, that Robertson, the future historian, then a 
young man, was frequently induced to attend the meetings for the 
sole purpose of hearing him speak. Indeed, it is said, that about 
this time, he felt so confident of his ability as a public speaker, that 
he seriously cherished the idea of obtaining a seat in parliament. 

It may be observed that from a very early age, scientific inter- 
conrse less or more had been maintained between the northern part 
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of the kingdom, and the chief places of learning on the Gcmtinent. 
To all destined for the higher professions, whether in physic, the 
law, or theology, an education was not considered sufficient, unless 
completed either at a French, a Dutch, or German Umversity. In 
accordance, therefore, with the prevailing sentiments of the days 
Akenside removed in 1741 to Ley den that he might thereby enjoy an 
opportunity of perfecting his medical studies. During his stay there, 
he continued to employ his pen in poetical composition, and finally 
adjusted, the work which has proved the most durable monument of 
his fame. In professional science, he also made such progress, that 
in May, 1744, he took his degree of Doctor in Physic, and, according 
to custom, published an inaugural dissertation, highly honourable to 
his talents both as a physician and philosopher. But his most impor- 
tant acquisition at this place was the friendship he formed with 
Jeremiah Dyson, esq. a young gentleman of family and fortune, who 
studied civil law at the same University, and to whose liberality, 
Akenside was indebted for much of the comfort he enjoyed throu^ 
the future portion of his life. These two friends, on accomplishing 
the object of their residence in Holland, which occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1744, returned to London. The manuscript pf ^' The Plea- 
sures of Imagination^^ was sent to Dodsley, the bookseller, who, on 
Pope'^s recommendation, gave for the copy right the sum of one hund- 
red and twenty pounds. Though published anonymously, it imme- 
diately rose into general favour, and with men of taste has ever since 
maintained its original position. Shortly afterwards he published an 
epistle to Curio, meaning thereby Pultney, earl of Bath, in which he 
unmercifully exhibited that individual as having, for an empty title, 
betrayed the confidence which his patriotic countrymen had placed 
in his hands. 

Our poet first commenced his career as a physician at Northamp- 
ton ; but a Dr. Stonehouse having previously been established there, 
who commanded an extensive practice, no stranger could reasonably 
expect any share of success. While residing here, we may conclude, 
that as he had much leisure, he would employ it chiefly on composi- 
tion ; and it has been observed that several of his best odes were 
written at this place. In the course of eighteen months, sickened 
with deferred hope, he returned to London, and his friend Mr. 
Dyson, with the view of promoting the poefs welfare, purchased a 
house at Northend, Hampstead, removed him thither, and introduced 
him to nearly all the respectable families in that neighbourhood. 
That gentleman with unwearied assiduity, accompanied him to the 
various public assemblies, in order that he might more particularly 
bring him into public notice. To a certain degree, the good offices 
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of Mr. Dyson were ineffectual ; for Akenaide bad either too much 
pride, or not sufficient suavity to secure the good opinion of many, 
whose favour would have most essentially contributed to his benefit. 
He was scarcely more successful at Hampstead than he had been at 
Northampton : he persevered, however, for a time, and at length his 
never-failing friend, Mr. Dyson, disposed of the villa he possessed 
there, and removed with him again to London. Besides, with a libe- 
rality which has rarely been surpassed, and which reflects the highest 
honour on the character of that gentleman, he placed the poet in a 
small house at Bloomsbnry Square, and presented him with ^800 per 
annum ; a sum which enabled him to keep a carriage, and make a 
respectable appearance in the exercise of his profession. 

Akenside was now in his twenty seventh year : his fame as a poet 
was established : he sought to extend his practice, and was even suc- 
cessful amongst a number of families in an opulent sphere of life. 
Still he never obtained that wide spread popularity, which brings a 
physician into conference with all classes of society, and, at the same 
time yields him a proportional remuneration. It has been said that 
his skill, and professional sagacity were not of the first order. This 
I am not prepared to deny, yet believe the charge may be somewhat 
mitigated. The biography of medical men, and chiefly those who 
have earned a name in literature, affords many examples of failure in 
the walk of public life. Probably Akenside'^s poetical fame, and 
downright honesty of manner preponderated against him. He ap- 
pears, nevertheless, to have encountered his difficulties bravely, and 
he lost no opportunity of making himself generally known. Besides 
maintaining an intimacy with nearly the whole number of Mr. Dy- 
son^s friends, he published several essays on the subject of medicine, 
which proved that he had advanced far in a sound knowledge of its 
principles. He was also fortunate in obtaining many honours whiqh 
iiill to the lot of distinguished medical professors. He became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was admitted by Mandamus to the degree of 
Doctor of Physic : he was chosen Physician to St. Thomases hospital, 
and made a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; moreover, 
he was elected reader of a department of lectures, and appointed one 
of the Physicians to the Queen. Yet amid all the duties connected 
with these offices, he did not forget that on the banks of the stream 
where he spent his early days, the muse bade him swear to follow her 
through the whole period of his pilgrimage, and, considering that his 
chief poem required much alteration and correction, he not only con- 
tinued to re-construct and re-write it, but composed many shorter 
pieces, nearly ^all of which appeared in *^ Dodsley'^s Collection.'*^ 
For all the regard and good feeling however which were in many in- 
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stances shewn to Akenside, he did not porsae his way through the 
world without encountering from several quarters considerable opposi- 
tion. Neither was he deficient in courage when drawn into ocdlinon 
with an opponent, although candour obliges me to state that in some 
of the following illustiations of hie character, he exhibited more ran- 
cour against those who stood in his path than was eonustent with a 
generous spirit. The personage whom he demgnated a« Momion, in 
the third book of the Pleasures of Imagination, was Richard Dawes al- 
ready mentioned — his teacher at the Boya) Oranunar school. What 
provocation Akenside had for composing the lines in which he is so 
irreverently handled I am unable to say, bnt for the poet^a honour 
they ha^l better not appeared. Those who conduct us only one step 
towards the temple of knowledge, or remove a single impediment in 
our road thither, however awkwardly the service may be performed, 
ought at least to escape nor reproach. In one of .the notes to his 
chief poem, Akenside adopted Shaftsbury's idea of ridioide being 
efficacious in the discovery of truth, — for which he was rudely attack- 
ed by the redoobted champion in literary controversy, Warburton. 
His friend Dyson defended him ; but an assault of this kind was nei- 
ther to be easily forgotten nor forgiven by Akenside; and subse- 
quently an opportunity presented itself, by which he took ample 
satisfaction on the dignified critic. Warburton^s pen,- through his 
. connection with Pope, had been employed in scribbling the most 
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severe things against Theobald, Concannen and others, who were 
shewn up to pnblic derision in the Dunciad. It also occurred that an 
unlncky letter bf his, written in 1726 to the said Concannen, came 
into the possession of Akenside, proving that the dignitary himself 
was, at that time, one of the party who levelled their most pointed 
shafts against the Bard of Twickenham. This important document 
with all its peculiarities of spelling and grammar^ Akenside pub- 
lished with his ode to Mr. Kdwards in 1766, and it told heavily 
against the authority which Warburton for a lengthened period had 
maintained in the empire of criticism. In the course of a debate at 
Tom'*s Coffee house, it happened that Akenside was drawn into a 
quarrel with a councillor Ballow, to whom he sent a challenge, but 
the man of law kept aloof from personal danger, until by the aid of 
friends, the difference was overcome. An anonymous writer, in the 
6Srd vol. of the Qentleman^s Magazine, asserted that papets were in 
his possession, bearing evidence of Akenside, while he lived at North- 
ampton, having resorted to the most unhandsome modes of assailing 
Dr. Stonehouse, with the design of either wresting his business from 
him, or expelling him from the town. This conduct, if the statement 
be correct, is still more reprehensible, from the circumstance of that 
gentleman'^s behaviour to Akenside, being always of the most civil 
and obliging description. Success did not, however, at all times at* 
tend Akenside in his quarrels. By throwing out some illiberal reflec- 
tions against Scotland, he incurred the resentment of Dr. SmoUet ; 
and the result was that the patriotic novellist by way of revenge, se- 
lected the poet as the prototype of the ridiculous physician in Pere- 
grine Pickle. Very much in the character undoubtedly is fictitious, 
but the case, considering Akenside^s ability and principles, throws a 
shadow over the magnanimity of the outrageous Scotsman. 

Regarding Akenside from another point of view, it is evident that 
his mind was peculiarly fitted to the enjoyment of intellectual life. 
He was a warm admirer of Gothic architecture, Meyrick relates 
that he used to find him contemplating with great earnestness the 
exterior of Westminster abbey ; and at night when the broad moon 
shone, unclouded from on high, he was accustomed to sit on the 
benches in Saint Jameses park, and lingeringly gaze on that sublime 
structure. This finely indicates the existence of that faculty within 
him, which has been accounted a gift, and is indeed a blessing, from 
the sympathy it maintains with all objects of delight and loveliness — 
enriching itself by its very exercise, whether in participating the 
grandeur of the ocean, or culling a sweeter essence from the rose 
than its own grateful perfume. With his excellent taste and relish 
for poetry and philosophy, the leisure hours he shared from business 
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were, in all probability, devoted to close communion with those mas- 
ter spirits, whose works may be considered a rich inheritance through 
all time to the thinking portion of mankind. Though he never mar- 
ried, he entertained, as many passages in his writings shew, a high 
opinion of the gentler portion of humanity, accounting them, to use 
his own language, ^' chief of terrestial nature f ^ and he lived in 
the most agreeable intercourse with a large circle of friends who were 
fully able to appreciate his genius. We are told that in the pre- 
sence of those he loved, his conversation was exceedingly graceful 
and eloquent. Possessing splendid poetical talents, he had the power 
of reasoning admirably ; and being endowed with a retentive memory, 
his knowledge of history and Uterature was most extensive, — hence 
his brilliant allusions, and philosophical mode of illustrating almost 
every subject, contributed to render him an instructive and valuable 
companion. He was fond of collecting books and prints : of the 
latter his portfolio contained a large number, firom the most eminent 
Dutch and Italian painters, which he illustrated with singular pro- 
priety. He had also the privilege of reading gratis all the books of 
note which at that period were published in Britain : his opinion 
was accounted valuable, and if he expressed himself much gratified 
with any work, the bookseller generally presented him with a copy. 
As another proof of the esteem in which he was held on account of 
his literary talents, I may observe that Thomas Hollis, esq. distin- 
guished for his patriotism, having purchased a bed which formerly 
belonged to John Milton, generously presented it to Akenside with 
a request that he would write an ode to the memory of the author 
of '^Paradise Lost." He very gladly accepted the donation, but 
no proof exists that the ode was written. Probably, the difficulty he 
felt at doing justice in rhyme to the genius of the immortal poet 
deterred him from the attempt. 

It must be admitted that in general society, Akenside had a stiff- 
ness and solemnity of deportment, which made those with whom he 
was not intimately acquainted rather shun than court his company. 
Dressed also in a way, to use Hardinge^s expression, ^* as if he never 
could be undressed," and wearing a powdered wig always in stiff curl, 
he had a prim, precise and rather grotesque appearance. Entertain- 
ing, in a literary point of view, a very high estimate of his own worth, 
he was frequently ungracious and dictatorial amongst strangers, es- 
pecially those whose opinions were dissimilar to his own. Being de- 
ficient in the faculty of wit, and possessing no turn for humour, he 
could not endure the playful sallies of these in others, hence he hated 
all jesting whatever. To a certain degree he was without that buoy- 
ancy of heart which embraces all mankind in one bond of brotherhood ; 
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and, therefore, he never cultivated acquaintanceehip with any of the 
poets who were contemporary with himself. In justice, however, to 
faiB character, it is gratifying to say that with the most amiable feel^ 
ing, he set a candid value on such pieces as they had respectively 
given to the world. He estimated Dyer^s Fleece highly and observed 
he would regulate his estimate of public taste by the fate of that 
poem ; for if it were ill received, he should not think it reasonable to 
expect fame from poetical excellence. It is probable that Thomson'^s 
Seasons ranged also in the first class of his favourites, and may have 
furnished him with some hints in sketching out his own principal 
work. The purpose of each is different, but in several points they 
ace not unlike each other. Partaking in common of a discursive 
character, they contain much beautiful and minute description ; and 
the numerous bursts of genuine poetry to be found in both, are equal 
if not superior to any the last century has produced. 

It is asserted that the halt in Akenside'^s gait, occasioned by the 
fall of a cleaver in his father^s shop, as already stated, perpetually re- 
minded him of his humble origin of which he felt ashamed. Brand 
who records this was undoubtedly satisfied of its truth ; and candidly 
speaking, it was not inconsistent with what we may be led to expect 
from one whose mental constitution has been shaken by influences 
similar to those which operated on Akenside. Long dependance on 
his patron Dyson, together with the habit of living so much in 
artificial society, had, in all, likelihood, engendered within him a spe- 
cies of false pride, by which he considered it would detract from his 
fame and dignity were it known he was descended from the middle 
ranks of the people. Great men are not without their failings, and 
if this view of the poet be correct, he was much to be pitied. More 
highly exalted, in all that enobles human nature, is the simple peasant 
who procures his bread by the labour of his hands, and, conscious that 
no shame is linked with poverty, raises his head unabashed to the 
world, resolving neither servilely to court its favour, nor shrinkingly 
to fear its frown. 

The latter part of Akeuside^s life affords few particulars deserving 
of notice. He lived well ; and with a prospect before him of possess- 
ing a sufficiency of this world's substance, he probably hoped to de- 
scend honourably into '' the vale of years.'^ Alas ! how frequently 
our anticipations of happiness here, under the most favourable aspect, 
are only delusive ! In the 49th year of his age, he was seized with 
a putrid sore throat, which baffled all medical skill, and he died at 
his house in filoomsbury-square on the 29th June, 1770. He was 
buried at Westminster, in St. James's parish church; and his books, 
prints, manuscripts, and other property, according to his own desire, 
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came by administration into the hands of his great friend and bene- 
factor, Mr. Dyson. 

In .person Akenside was about the middle size, of a slender form, 
pale complexion, and rather sickly in appearance ; yet his features 
were manly, his forehead was broad but not high, and his eyes were 
large and uncommonly expressive. On looking at his portrait, both 
the attitude and outline of the face are fine, and would seem to have 
been caught in one of those happy moments of inspiration, wherein 
the great triumph of the poet is consummated. The free, open, unr 
disguised look of the figure reminds us much of the semblance of 
Goethe, save that on the upper portion of the head, Akenside would 
appear to lack something which supported in unwearied action the 
genius and noble enthusiasm of the illustrious German. 

On taking into deliberate consideration the leading points of Aken- 
side'^s character, I am impressed with the idea that had he judged 
aright, he would not have abandoned the first aim with which he set 
out in life— that of becoming a minister of the gospel. It is probable 
his views were more worldly than spiritual, and that he conceived the 
walk of divinity too narrow for the full developement of his natural 
powers. Supposing this to be the case, how far, 1 may ask, did the 
profession he pursued accord with that object ! It seems to me that 
he followed it out more as the means of gaining him a livelihood, than 
for any care or love he had for it ; and whatever dreams he cherished 
as to the avenues of honour or distinction it would open up before 
him, year after year passed away and they were never realized. The 
fact is that, to the exclusion of better motives, Akenside^s belief in 
his own importance as a man of genius, was ever uppermost in his 
mind, and his happiest moments were spent in company with 
those who either acknowledged this foible, or administered to its gra- 
tification. He had the desire of appearing to be a great man as a 
physician ; but we have few proofs that he undertook, with his 
wonted energy, the labour of alleviating by his skill the diseases of 
the afilicted poor — of forgetting self in the earnestness of doing good 
to suffering humanity ; — actions which at least would have been indi- 
cative of true greatness. He wrote medical essays and appeared fre- 
quently before the public ; but he was still without extensive practice 
— never reaching the highest degree of his calling : and if he sighed 
after independance, he was through life the receiver of another^s 
bounty. Hence, I am of opinion that adhering to divinity, he had, 
under the blessing of God, been a far happier man. Possessing suffi«- 
cient leisure for the perusal of favourite authors, and living in constant 
communion with the source of goodness itself, they of that profession, 
while continuing in a faithful discharge of duty, are blessed beyond 
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all others in the enjoyment of peace throughout life, and comfort at 
death. And it follows that being rarely gifted as an orator, with a 
mind finely susceptible of truth, a lover of learning, and well versed 
in general knowledge, Akenside might, had the Spirit of Holiness 
touched his heart, have become a distinguished advocate for the glory 
of the Gross, and contributed to elevate the mode of faith he originally 
professed to its proper standard in English society. The past and 
present history of man furnishes many noble examples that religious 
truth, instead of narrowing the sphere of human ability, is a never 
failing source of light, energy and life to all minds under its power, 
and proportionally to those of an exalted order.* 

It now remains for us to consider what Akenside as an author be- 
queathed to the world. Amongst his shorter pieces, some stand out 
as striking specimens of the versatility of his genius, indicating he 
might have accomplished much in other departments than that where- 
in he constructed his great work. The truth is that in early life he 
drank deeply and devotedly at the wells of ancient literature ; and 
this in a great measure influenced whatever subsequently came from 
his pen. He was also an earnest lover of fireedom, worshipping her 
with a poet^s ardour, and his British Philipic written in early life, to- 
gether with his ode to the Country Gentleman of England,*!* are 
amongst the noblest patriotic appeals in our language. His epistle 
to Curio is perhaps less a satire, than an overwhelming torrent of 
honest indignation. True it is, he had no skill to cut with a razor, 
but prostration without recovery succeeded the blow of his mallet. 
His inscriptions are simple, yet most forcible, and have in recent 
times been regarded as models to this species of writing. But of all 
his shorter poems, the hymn to the Naiads has by competent judges 
been accounted the most beautiful. So perfectly classical in tone, 
spirit and execution, it is worthy of a place with the hymns of Homer 
or Callimachus. 

The Pleasures of Imagination has now been a century before the 
public, and thereon chiefly rests the fame of Akenside. He produced 
it in his twenty-third year, and it is remarkable as the work of so 
young an author. The philosophy of the human mind early attracted 
his attention, and he seems to have formed the design from Addison's 
celebrated papers on the same subject, with some portion of Shaftes- 

* They who desire knowledge on this point would do well to look into some of the 
few tracts written by the rev. James Hamilton, London. 

f When Mr. Elliot, father to Lord Minto, made an admirable speech in parliament 
in &TOur of the Scotch militia, and was complimented thereon, he observed, " that he 
was above himself being awakened to the grandeur of his subject by the sublime ode 
of Dr. Akenside." 
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bary^s CharaoteriBtics, and Hutcheson'^8 Inquiry into cor ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue. The object, as the late Thomas Campbell 
observed, ^' was to trace the various pleasures we derive from Nature 
and Art to their respective principles in the human imagination ; and 
to shew the connection of these principles with the moral dignity of 
man, and the final purposes of his creation.''^ To the task Akenside 
brought great talents ; so if he failed in giving to the world a per- 
fect production, the defect arose not so much from his lack of ability, 
as from the intricacy and unsettled bearings of what he undertook 
to perform. Though unequal as a whole it is still regarded as the 
finest didactic poem in our language. But here lay Akenside^s great 
strength ; and consequently, its noble paragraphs, pregnant with 
energy, seem to have been dashed o£P by his pen in the fervour of 
poetic inspiration. Many of its passages which continue to be used 
as texts by popular authors must strike the student as possesring 
singular force and beauty. I have often thought that more similarity 
may be found between Mark Akenside^s verse and Edmund Burke^s 
prose than is generally admitted. Both authors possessed great com- 
mand of language, hence their diction is not only brilliant but 
remarkably flexible, and abounding with bursts of vast intellectual 
power. Probably we should have loved the poet bettar after all, had 
it been his habit to think more and read less, because in that case 
his air in writing had been less classical, and we had received from 
him a greater amount of originality. In composition, if words are 
not the offipring of fervid feeling or concentrated thought, they are 
like arrows shot without an aim, rarely striking the mark : we read 
on and seek for what in sparing measure we receive. In mature 
life Akenside re-modelled and re-wrote the Pleasures of Imagination, 
which, in its altered state, was published after his death, without 
materially advancing his fame. All lovers of poetry prefer it as it 
came from the author's hand, when his mind was in the highest 
degree susceptible of those emotions, under the influence of which 
almost every work in the loftier departments of genius can alone be 
brought to a successful termination. 

It is not strange in this age, when Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and 
above all others, Shakspeare are steadily advancing in extended 
reputation, that Akenside should remain stationary. He has slight 
claim to that wonderful knowledge of nature by which these men are 
distinguished, neither does he approach them in creative power, nor 
grasp of intellect, nor habits of thinking, whether directed to our im- 
mortal destiny or the various impulses of human life ; and it follows he 
is by no means a popular poet. Again, on account of his brilliant 
fancy, and appropriate language, he will be read and appreciated by 
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all who make English poetry a favourite fitudy. He occupies a niche 
in our literary temple, from which succeecUng generations will not dis- 
place him ; and it becomes us to hail him in his descent to future 
time as one of the eminent men of letters who adorned the eighteenth 
century. 


TO 

MISSES ANN AND JANE HEDLEY, BRIDGE END, NEAR 

WEST WOODBURN. 


** Where Reed upon her maigin sees 
Sweet Woodbum's cottages and trees.**— Rokxbt. 



HEN the breeze briskly blaws frae the south, 
And the fields busk their spring time attire, 
When the cushat coos soft at Reedsmouth, 
And the whaup whistles shrill at Reidswire, 

When the plovers abandon the sea 
For the heather on Hareshaw's high fell. 

The glossy palm gilds the saugh tree. 
And the wild roses bloom in the dell. 

When the Lads and the Lasses o' Reed, 

For Easter are making display. 
And to Corsenside church o'er the mead. 

Are tripping all gallant and gay; 

When the lav'rock is up in the sky. 

Saluting Spring's jocund return. 
And the maidens are milking the kye 

On the loans o' the bonnie Lislesbum; 

When the huswives are laving their webs 
By the brink of the murmuring stream. 

The snipe's at the syke, — the bee's i' th' byke. 
And the muir fowl, he basks in the beam. 
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When at Earhaugh the fern's waving green, 
And the fox gloves at Blackbom's wild linn« 

x\nd the fishers thej trj wi* hackle an* fly, 
Frae the clear stream the tronties to win ; 

My noisj abode I'll forsake, — 

The town's hollow pleasures all spam, 
I'll make mj approach in the Chevy's gay coach, 

And once more see sweet Otterbnrne. 

Then the weel-kenn*d Brig End I will view, 

Through the pastures I'll pensively roam, 
To muse on the time and days o' lang syne, ! 

When Reed held my hearth and my home ! 

In my plain fishers' graith will I come. 

With a cap of the seal's softest skin, | 

And bring in my hand the light limber wand, J 

Sae £Bital to mony a fin. 

From Risingham down to auld Tyne, 

My line o'er the stream will I waft, 
And try if chill age has frozen my rage, 

Or eat ont the heart of my craft. i 

Then &rewell to thee my dear native vale. 

Thy wild woods and breckany braes. 
Where the hours flitted by, once as light as my fly^ 

In my happiest and earliest days ! 

Elswick Cot, March, 1845. R. ROXBY. 


'' The Collingwoods have borne the name, 
Since in the bush the buck was ta^en; 
But when the bush shall hold the buck, 
Then welcome faith, and farewell luck.*" 

The crest of the Collingwoods is, — A stag at gaze, under an oak 
tree, proper. The allusion is obscure, and at present difficult to 
unriddle. — Sharp's Bishaprick Garland. 
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CJe Consiertjatowjip of ti)e %^nt. 



ICOORDING to records of the reigns of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, William Bufus, Henry I. 
and Henry II. the river Tyne was the estab- 
lished boundary between the county of North- 
umberland and the bishopric of Durham ; and 
that, from Stanley Bum to Tynemouth, a 
moiety of the water thereof, on the south, 
belonged to St. Cuthbert and the see of Dur- 
ham ; that another moiety thereof, on the 
north, appertained to the county of Northumberland ; and that the 
third and middle division was free aad common : the whole to be 
measured at high tide. This division was probably made to prevent 
disputes respecting the fisheries on the river. 

Henry II. granted or confirmed to the then bishop of Durham, 
that ships should be allowed to moor on the south side of the river. 
But by an agreement made in 1259, between the town of Newcastle 
and the prior and convent of Durham, it was stipulated that the 
tenants of the latter at South Shields should bake and brew for them- 
selves only, and not for strangers. In a cause between King Edward 
I. the burgesses of Newcastle, and the prior of Tynemouth, in 1292, 
it was decided ^' that the port within the water of Tyne, from the sea 
to Hedwin Streams, is the free port of the king and his heirs.^ In 
1306, judgment was given in parliament, that the prior of Tynemouth, 
who had built a shore at North Shields within the flood mark of this 
river, should remove it at his own cost. 

In 1319, the conservatorship of the river was recognized to be in 
the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle ; a grant made of that power 
by Edward II. being recalled on their representation. The bishop of 
Durham, in 1345, obtained a verdict against the king^s commissioners, 
for trespasses done by them in intermeddling in the conservatorship of 
the south side of the Tyne. Edward III. and Bichard II. confirmed 
to the bishop his moiety of the water of Tyne, with power to load 
and unload coals and merchandize without hindrance or molestation 
from the men of Newcastle. But in 1416, there was a dispute be- 
tween the church of Durham and the men of Newcastle, concerning 
the holding of markets in South Shields, for fish, bread, and beer. 
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By an mquisitioD taken in 1447, the 25th Henry VI. the rivei 
Tyne and the soil thereof, from Sparrow Hawk in the sea, to Hedwin 
Streams, belonged, under the crown, to the corporation of Newcastle, 
which aW received a royal grant of the conserratorship of the river in 
1454. On June 30, 1528, Arthur PUntagenet, Vice-admiral under 
Henry, Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral, made an acknow- 
ledgment of admiral jurisdiction granted by King John, and confirmed 
by succeeding princes, to the mayor and burgeBses of Newcafitte upon 
Tyne, on the view and inspection of their several grants and privi- 
leges. 


In the year ] 630, the conservatorship of the river Tyne was con- 
firmed to the mayor and bnrgeases of Newcastle, by an act of parlia- 
ment prohibiting the shipping, loading, or unloading of any goods to 
be sold into or from any ship at any place within the limits of Spai- 
hawk and Hedwin Streams, but only at the town aforesaid, and im- 
powering the mayor, burgesses, and commoDiJty of that town, and 
their successors, to pluck down all wears, gores, and engines, that 
nhould be made in the river, to the great obstruction of the naviga- 
tion thereof, between the places aforesaid. 

In the year 1547, the soil of the river, from high water mark to 
the low, was settled upon the corporation of Newcastle; and in 
1653, a third part of the river Tyne, and of the bridge over it at 
Newcastle, was restored, by act of parliament, to Tunstal, bishop of 
Durhwn. Queen EUzabeth, in 1589, granted the reversion of the 
office of the high admiralty of the port and river of Tyne to the mayor 
and burgesses of Newcastle, which was held by patent by Lord How- 
ard, Lord High Admiral of England, who died January 26, 161S, but 
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who assgned his authority in the port of Newcastle to the corporation 
thirteen yean before his death.* 

In 1603, a commission of conservatorship of the river Tyne was 
sent to the mayor and bm*gesses of Newcastle. By order of council 
in 1613, this jurisdiction was granted to the same corporation, jointly 
with the bishop of Diurham and certain justices of the peace for the 
counties of Durham &nd Northumberland. But in 1616, the mayor, 
aldermen, and jury of the burgesses of Newcastle, exhibited a grievous 
complaint to the king and council, through the neglect or breach of 
trust of the commissioners. In consequence of this, the council, by 
an order dated February 14, 1616, appointed a new set of commis- 
sioners, consisting of the mayor for the time bein^, and 16 others, one 
of them an alderman, and the rest apparently burgesses of Newcastle. 
Thirteen new articles were added to the former nine, for the better 
conservation of the river Tyne, which was strictly enjoined them to 
provide for, under the pain of forfeiting all the liberties of the town of 
Newcastle into the hands of the king. How long the conservatorship 
remained in these commissioners does not distinctly appear ; but 
from the circumstance of their being burgesses of the town, and the 
mayor for the time being placed at their head, the probability is that 
it soon fell into the hands of the corporation ; for, in 1630, the pre- 
scriptive right of the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle to the con- 
servatorship of the river was allowed in the court of Eing^s Bench, 
and in the court of Exchequer the following year. In 1646, there 
were several orders of common council made for the preservation of 
the river Tyne.-f" 

The banks of the Tyne are crowded with artificial mountains of 


* This appears to be the hnt trace of any criminal jurisdiction of the town upon the 
river, which, notwithstanding the peraotud exemption granted to the buigesses by Henry 
VI. bad always been within the High Admiralty jurisdiction. The great charter of 
Elizabethi by conferring the fiill power of justices of the peace and gaol delivery npon 
the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, seems to have completely established that criminal 
jurisdiction, and fixed its limits co-extensively with the conservatorship, which were 
distinct jurisdictions, and totally unconnected and independent of each other. 

The Lord High Admiral of England, in 1614, granted to the mayor and aldermen of 
Newcastle a commission, empowering them to fit out against pirates ** on shipp or more, 
warlikelie appointed with men, ordnaunce, and victual sufficient for the enterprize.** 

f The corporation, as conservators of the Tyne, appoint a River Jury, to whom the 
following oath is administered : — ** You swear that you shall from time to time, as often 
as there shall be just cause, true presentment make f^aO nuisances done in this part of 
Newcastle iqxm Tyne, between Sparrow Hawk and Hedwin streams, in the river Tyne, 
and you shall do this at the admiralty, before the mayor, recorder, and aldermen of the 
said town, for the time being, and that without all respect of love and hatred to the per- 
sons so offending. So help you, God.** 
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ballaet, which b^n to be formed when the coal trade first began to 
be of coDBequence. The corporation have generally claimed the right 
of depositing this ballast where there is least danger of its dajnaging 
the river, by prescription, as conservators of the Tyne, strengthened 
by the statote 34 Henry VIII. cap. 9. The Ropery Banks at the 
east end of Sandgate, vas, according to Bourne, the finst bailast- 
ahore out of the toivn. 


Bandoatb, NEWCAITLR. 

On Aecension-day, every year, the major and burgesses of Newcas- 
tle survey the boundaries of the river Tyne. This annnol festive 
expedition, during the occupation of the Mansion house by the chief 
magistrate, started from the Quay in front of that building, and pro- 
ceeded to or near the place in the sea called Sparhawk, returning 
up the river to the utmost limits of the corporation westward, at 
Hedwin Streams, accompanied by the brethren of the Trinity-house 
and the Biver Jury in their barges. When the chief magistrate is 
popular, the boats are numerous, and the scene beautiful and ezhil- 
irating. 

The following account of Ascension day in May 1818, was writ- 
ten by on eye witness, and may be taken as a very accurate exhibi- 
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tion of the general characteristics of this aimtial dvio pageant, aa 
seen many years ago : — " 1 rose oariy this morning, having roaolved' 
apon aocompanying the 'barges/ as they are popularly termed. 
The morning dawned beautifully, giving promise of fine weather for 
the festive occaaion. I sauntered down to the Quayside, where great 
nnmbenr of persons were engaged in decorating the various boats 
which were intended to take part in the procession. As I did not 
possees a boat, I took a seat in one of the wherries, which from being 
vessels of considerable size, could accommodate a great number of 
persons. At five o'clock the boats began to arrive from various 
parts of the river, and to throng about the front of the Mansion 
house, where the embarkation was to take place. There were obser- 
vable at the oars of the various boats, a host of fine athletic fellows 
in clean white shirts and trousers, dashing their slim vessels over 
the smooih surface of the stream with admirable ease and dexterity. 
Almost every boat had secured some itinerant musician, no matter 
of what talent, and at intervals the diseonnance of their mutdc would 
be hushed for the purpose of listening to the wild but mdodious 
stnuns of Jack, the Howden Pans fifer, whose notes sounded sweetly 
^ong the surface of the sweUmg river. At a little before six o'clock - 
the guns of the old fortress above sent forth their thunder, the 


The Castle, Newcastu!. 

bells of St. Nicholas rang their merry peals, and the shipping hoisted 
their Hage : every boat's oar fell from its perpendicular into the water, 
and the clear drops glistened in the sun, as the procession began to 
move eastward to the harmony of a party of musicians on board of 
the mayor's barge. On reaching the bridge, and on approaching the 
shipping, the music struck up 'Rule Brittannia,' gladdening the 
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hearts of the speotatora who, eyen at flo eariiy an hour, lined the 
edge of the Quay to the amount of some hundreds. As the barges 
with a numerous retinue of smaller oraft sailed down the riyer, the 
men were repeatedly saluted with shouts of gratulation and the 
report of cannon from the numerous founderies and other manufac- 
tories, which constitute one of the chief features of the banks of the 
Tyne. While passing ^ bonny Sandgate,^ the band played ^ Weel 
may the keel row,^ which elicited much cheering, together with a due 
share of squalling approbation from a numerous concourse of ^keel 
deeters,^ ^ kelp carriers,^ and * market lasses.** The royal standard 
floated majestically from the summit of Hawks^s iron works, and thdr 
artillery thundered away with military regularity and precision. One 
cannon they had, which, being of larger dimensions, they always 
fired the last, and by way of distinction denominated ^ Great Ned- 
dy.^ 1 shall never forget him, for in the midst of the booming 
of his comparatively puny companions, off went his greatness, filling 
the air with smoke, oakum, and brown paper, making the surround- 
ing hills to echo, and the old casements to clatter in their seats, 
to the no small jeopardy of the many gilded spice-babies and sticks 
of barley sugar, with which the honest hucksters of the North Shore 
had bedizened their windows, for the double purpose of profit and 
shew. Passing the glass houses, we approached Wincomlee quay, 
which, Mr. Simon Danson, (who resides there as ballast assessor and 
governor of the powder magazine,) has rendered one of the prettiest 
spots on the banks of the Tyne. My heart warmed on beholding the 
worthy old fellow standing viewing the pageant, and making no little 
stir with his gunnery, and with the flapping of his flags. The barges 
now went briskly forward, receiving the customary salutations from 
the coal staiths, and by eight o'^clock the procession reached the sand 
end of North Shields. The barge of the river juiy pulled out to 
the Sparr Hawk, being the extent of the boundary, and, on her return, 
the men scattered large quantities of figs and prunes, which gave the 
youngsters of Shields no small employment, both on the shore and ia 
the river. And now the pageant began to return in more measured 
pace, as antient usage had rendered it imperative that every salute 
received, should be returned by the giving of three hearty cheers from 
all afloat. But the compliment was more conspicuously rendered at 
old DansonX for his guns roared away in eloquent testimony of well 
rammed waddings and begreased muzzles. The worthy old fellow 
was seen bustling about, his stick in one hand and his hat in the 
other, and he was greeted with a shout that 

< — made the verra skies to split, 
And deev'd a flock o' craws ! * 
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The anrfaee of the river waa now literally covered with craft of varioua 
kinds, and as the day was fine, every boat had a flag or other orna- 
ment, and the scene was one of unparalleled gaiety and animation. 
The procession again reached the Quayside amid the applause of 
many thousands of spectators, and passing beneath the bridge oame 
abreast of the Mansion house, where, amid the music of artillery and 
bells, the mayor and his friends disembarked to partake of a slight 
refection. 

After a little time the whole was again in motion, the snnny banks 
were crowded with people, gentle and nmple, in their holiday attire, 
all appearing equally solicitous to join in the general festivity. The 
guns at the Shot tower too, thundered their welcome, and received a 
deafening cheer from every one present. The procession then passed 
Team, Lemington, and Stella, receiving and letviming the usna) oom- 
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pliments ; the mayor and his party soon after landed at Newbum 
haughs, and the whole company were shortly engaged in a hearty 
dance, amid repeated showers of oranges and gingerbread, &om the 
stray flight of which, the mayor and others of his worship's suite now 
and then received a friendly thump on the bead, but all was good 
homour and gaiety. 

The river jury then proceeded to Hedwin streams which is situate 
two miles above Newbum, and as the river is shallow at this apot, 
the whole party was necessitated to walk, which however it did in 
excellent order, and to the harmony of many musicians who marched 
in advance. This part of the excursion was uncommonly pleasant as 
the country through ^lich we went was exceedingly beautiful and 
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picturesque. On arriving at Hedwin streams, the riyer jury took 
formal possession of their boundary stone as the mark of their utmost 
jurisdiction westward. Mr. Ostle, the harbour nuuster, an individual 
of considerable proportions, with the help of the bargemen, placed 
himself on the top of the stone* with a glass of wine in his hand, and 
said, ^ In the name of the king and the corporation of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, I take formal possession of this stone and declare it to be the 
extent of their jurisdiction westward : it has been theirs from time 
immemorial and will be theirs for all time to come ; and I therefore 
propose the health of the king and the conservators of the river 
Tyne, at the high water mark.** This address was warmly cheered, 
while the pit lads began to fire off some cannon, the band to play, 
and bottles of wine to empty their exhilirating contents : dancing 
parties of men and women also began to form as if by instinct. The 
Gat House, a cottage a little distance from the boundary stone, was 
inhabited by a gentlewoman whose face bore evident marks of ac- 
quaintance with the middle of the last century ; on this occasion she 
appeared at the door to greet the party, in a silk frock and diminutive 
lace cap; every gentleman uncovered in her presence, a token of 
respect she acknowledged with a very low courtesy. She was plenti- 
fully regaled with wine, for which she returned a flood of compliments, 
and then modestly intimated to the bottle holder, ^ that it was cus- 
tomary for the empty bottle to be left at her house, and she thought 
it a pity to let good old customs go down."* 

After a considerable time had elapsed, spent in the utmost harmony 
and good humour, the fallen state of the tide convinced the company 
that immediate departure was imperative : the pit-lads again fired 
their ^ crackers ^ and the whole party marched off, and entering the 
boats, presented a motley floating mass, garnished with banners and 
fla^ without number, but on reaching the island called the King's 
meadows, the whole again landed and kept up a merry dance till it 
was nearly dark. Here were enacted a motley series of odd sports, 
quaffing, dancing, leaping, running and walking; men and women 
running in sacks, ass races, grinning for tobacco, and other polite 
exercises of humanity. Then there was good store for all, of ale and 
porter, nuts, gingerbread and candy, and not a little of each did the 
roysterers consume. The ^ Crooked BiDet ^ on the river side, a hos- 
telrie of some note, on this day had its share of tenants, and many 
were the ^ duckings ** received by those who passed between the hos- 
tel and the scone of festivity. But darkness shewed itself and all 
that were able, embarked, the guns from the base of the shot tower 

* A pillar and slab pedestal, in all about four feet h^gh* 
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sent forth their flaahes from behind the tree*, now pUinlj discenuble 
u the auQ h»d long been set, and in a few minutea the thunders from 
the old castle, the bella of Saint Nioholas, and the lowering of the 
fla^jfa, announced the arrival of the barges at the place of starting. 

It is worthy of remark that this year was the first in which the 
Stewards of the Incorporated Companies, on board a highly decorated 
steamer, accompanied the procession, — a practice (with one or two 
exceptions, when the chief magistrate was unpopular) which has been 
ooatinaed to this day. 


A NEW SONG FOB BARGE-DAY, 1835. 

BY ROBERT GILCHRIST. 
BUNQ ON BOARD Or TBB SrKWAIU>>S ffTSAU-BOiT. 


) heart full aore, 
ment — 

vement: 
r merriment 
on, 

^.-.. ..^ „>,_„ J ■cumvent— 

O what a Corporation ! 

The Quayside sJways was too big, 

As scullers have attested ; 
Tant slups, that come with rampMit rig. 

Against its sides ue rested. 
Still to extend it in a tlft. 

They're making preparation. 
And Sandgate-midden is to shift — 

O what a Corporation ! 

At Tyne-miun once there was a caunch. 
And fiunous sport was found there; 

So long it stood — so high and staunch — 
All vessels took the ground there; 
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Bat, somehowy it has crept away, 
Bj flood or excaratioiiy 

And time there jon need not delaj- 
O what a Corporation ! 


They think to move Bill-point* — a spot 

So lovely and romantic — 
Which has sent many ships to pot, 

And set some seamen frantic; 
Then many a gowk will ran to see, 

And stare with admiration, 
From Snowdon's Hole to Wincomlee — 

O what a Corporation; 

How silent once was Wallsend-shore — 

Its dullness was a wonder; 
Now, from the staiths, frill waggons poor 

Their coals like distant thnnder ; 
To have restored its wonted peace, 

In vain onr snpplication, — 
The trade, they say, it will increase — 

O what a Corporation! 

Where Tynemonth-bar, I understand, 

A rock from side to side is, 
How well would look a bank of sand. 

Not higher than the tide is; 
Bat this, it seems, is not to be — 

In spite of my oration, 
The Tyne is still to join the sea — 

O what a Corporation ! 


* Bill Point, an immense jutting mass of bhiff rock and soil, was sitoate neir to 
Walker, on the north side of tlie Tyne, and proved a serious hiodranoe to the navigtdoa 
of the river/ Problematical as its removal, either in whole or in part might appear, the 
corporation thought it possible, and Rennie in his report of June 17* 1810, estimates the 
cost of removing the more serious projection at ^616,630. Nevertheless his proposal 
was not acted upon until 1838-43, when the work was begun and completed under the 
successive superintendence of Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Brooks, engineers to the Cor- 
poration. The total cost amounted to but j65,985. The materials removed were 
computed at about 120,000 tons, thus increasing the width of the river an hundred and 
ten feet between the low water of ordinary tides. The stone got out of the Point was 
used towards the formation of the corporation ballast-quays at Walker and Willingtofli 
and the embankments for the quay at the North shore.— /fs^^rsifffioii qfMr, Brooh* 
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O would the Tyne bot eeaae to flow. 

Or, like a small borny bubble^ 
There would not be a barge-daj now, 

Nor we have all this trouble ; 
But here, alas! we sailing roam 

About its conservation^ 
Instead of sleeping safe at home— ^ 

O what a Corporation! 

THE MORAL. 

As patriots in public cause, 

We never once have swerv'd yet. 
And if we have not gain'd applause, 

We know we've well deserv'd it : 
Who thinks we care for feasting, he 

Must be a stupid noddy, — 
We're, like the Herbage-committee, 

An ill'-requited body. 


HE following ballad was written by Robert Gilchrist to com- 
memorate the death of John Forster, the Howden Pans 
fifer, to whose music we have alluded in our narrative. He 
I was a well-known and expert musician, and met his death 

by the upsetting of a boat during the usual aquatic procession on 

Baige-day, May 27, li324. 




JOIN an' lament wi' the sons o' the Nine, 

Douse dyems, canny men, lads an' lasses o' Tyne, 
Till tears firae your eyes turn your streams into brine, 

For never occasion was rifer. 
Lament — for his like never mair will ye see, 
Whee always could charm ye wi' smirkin' an' glee, 
Se blithesome his notes, an' se jocund was he, 

Jackey Forster, the Howdon Pans Fifer. 

Full bloomin', unskaith'd by the war's bloody strife, 
O had he on water ne'er ventur'd his life. 
On hills an' i' vallies which sung to his fife. 
His &me had shone brighter an' brighter. 
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Wor counter in bim lost her pride bd' her prise. 
For never agyen will sic metodies rise — 
Se shrill, jet as soft as a strtun frae the skies, 
Was Jackey's, the Howdon Pans Fifer. 

Au'd Heddon Inik'd lang, wir a tear in her eje, 
(Half doabtin' his bte} honest Jackey to spy — 
Her ear missed his carols— unheeded went hy 

Each fiddler, an' drnmtner, an' piper. 
Reet dowly IJie scene, though a sun-shiny day — 
His tunes were nnecho'd — each bird on a spray 
Sat lonely an' mute, or chirp'd ower a last lay 

To Jackey, the Howden Pans Fifer. 

Till Time shall he gray, an' the sun shall be dim, 
Tyne's willows an' holltes which kiss her sweet brim, 
The genins of muaic will wreath them for him — 

For ever his nyem will delight her. 
Then join an' lament wi' the sons o' the Nine, 
Douse dyems, canny men, lad<< an' lasses o* Tyne, 
Till tears frae your eyes tarn your streams into brine, 

For Jackey, the Howdou Pans Fifer. 


T far from Debdon, in the county of Northnmberiand, 

B the famous ' Bi6Ter''8 Well,^ where many a never of 

•he Forest, or of Hepple barony, has refreshed when 

Iriving stolen cattle from the neighbourhood of Wark- 

ivorth or Shilbottle. One of the most noted of these 

iaring thieves was Gawen Bedhead, who was outlawed 

in the time of Queen Elizabeth. He betook himself for a res- 

dence, to a large oak situate on the BriDkbum estate. The trunk 

of the Qoble tree was much decayed, but by the aid of his labour 

and ingenuity, was made as comfortable as the nature and size of 

the place would permit. 

Here he repaired with the spoils, and from the labours of the day, 
to obtain '* shelter from the night dew, and slumber to his eyelids." 
Here he lived in a state of uncertainty for his own safety and as one 
feared by those weaker than himself, suffering the various chances of 
good and ill-fortune, until death closed his cheoquered career. The 
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fidd in which grew thia memorable tree, is still called Gawen''s field, 
and it was of such large dimensions, that the tenants wintered in it 
half a dozen calves, in the bejpnning of the last centuiy. Tradition 
says that he was aa notorious a moss-trooper, aa an Armstrong or 
Elliott of Liddesdale, or the Biever of Wostbumflat. 


(EnoulHtf tome ober tj^e Vtfgl^t I9aa. 

BT JtHES HBNBT DLZON, ESQ. 

E following ballad, to an old English border tnne, 
known as *' When I was a b&tchelor fine and brave " 
was written for Chappell's old English Ballads and 
Songs, and has been handed to us as local. Under a 
veil of Cathie imagery, it appears to us to toll a tale of 
getUrdag, and we think, that there are those amongst 
our riNtdens, who will not he alow in discovering a key to it. 


waa blithe and yoang;, 
9 the lays he snog ; 
I gold nor fee, 
p o' the forest tree ; 
Dll'd his lay 

On him yoong Ella the midden smiled. 
Never were notes like his wood-notes wild. 
Till the baron's bioad lands and glittering store 
Dazzled her eye, and her love was o'er ; 
Gold hnsh'd the praise of the minstrel lay 
" Clouds come over the brightest day." 

Prom the old church tower the joy bells rung, 

Flowery wreaths were before her flung. 

Youth was gay, but the aged sighed 

*' She had better have been the minstrel's bride " 

And Harold wept as he troll'd his lay 

*' Cloods come over the brightest day." 
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Years have fled, and the moonbewns fall 
On the roofless towers of the baron's hall ; 
The owl hath built in the chapel aisle. 
And the bat in the silent campanile. 
And the whispering ivj seems to say 
" Clonds come over the brightest day." 

Years have fled, and that soft light shines 

On a quiet oot where the woodbine twines. 

A lonely heart in a distant clime 

On that sweet oot thinks, and the warning rhyme 

" Treasures of earth will iade away, 

Clonds come over the brightest day." 


©\)insi)am ^fatr. 


fll'--'"^ * yoaming affection for the place of his birth and 

K the scene of many a youthful frolic, John Jackson, the 

I celebrated xylograpber, after his removal from natal 

n haunts to the busy scenes of London, embodied in a 

S letter to Hone, for insertion in hia " Every Day Book" 

-> certfUQ "reminiscences of oustoms," wbiob, says he, 

"existed when first I drew halfpence from my breeches pocketa, 

and which still remain in the north of England ; I alludo to a 5ur 

held at Ovingham, a small hamlet situated on the banks of the Tyne, 

about twelve miles west of Newcastle. 

Ovingfaam fair is on the 26th of April and 26th of October. For- 
merly, an agricultural society awarded prizes to the saoceefiil candi- 
dates for the breed of horses, oows, sheep, &c. The April cattle show 
was entirely of the male kind, and in every respect calcolated to 
afford pleasure and instruction to the naturalist, being replete with 
variety, form, colour, and as much beauty as could be found in that 
part of the animal creation ; so much so, that in turning from the 
scene with reluctance, you might exclaim, ' Accuse not nature, she 
hath done Asr part ; man do thou but thine,'' Morlaod, Potter, 
Cooper, and Bewick, might all have found variety for the exercise of 
their several powers ; and, indeed, the lattw has given portraits of 
many of the specimens there exhibited, in his ' History of Quadro- 
ped8\ The October show was of the female kind, and inferior to the 
former. At this meeting, two additional prizes were f^ven ; one 
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to the grower of the finest crop of tnmipe, which was decided by 
taking 80 many rows, of a given number of yards in length, and 
weighing them; the other was the sum of ten pounds, to the person 
who could prove that he had reared the largest family without assist- 
ance from the parish. The privilege of contest was confined to hinds. 
The fair is principally for the sale of cattle, and the show is not 
greater than that of Smithfield on market day, excepting pigs, which 
here and at Stagshaw-bank fairs supply the principal stock to 
the Cumberland and Wesftmorland pig feeders. In the morning, a 
procession moves from the principal alehouse for the purpose of riding 
the/air, as they call it, headed by the two Northumberland pipers, 
called the duke of Northumberland's pipers, in a light blue dress, 
a large cloak of the same colour with white cape, a silver half-moon 
on one arm as a cognizance, and white band and binding to the hat. 
Each is mounted on a Bosinante, borrowed without consent, by the 
busy hostler, from some whiskey smuggler or cadger, reconciled to the 
liberty by long custom. Those who have noticed the miller and his 
horse in Stothard's^ picture of the * Pilgrimage to Canterbury,^ may 
form a tolerable notion of the manner in which ^ Jemmy Allen ' and 
his son are mounted. 

* And what have those troopers to do here to-day ? 
The duke of Northumberland's ;njoer« are they.' 

The pipers, followed by the duke's agent, bailiff, constable, and a 
numerous body of farmers, principally the duke's tenantry, proceed 
first through the fair, where the proclamation is read that the fair 
shall last nine days ; * and then, the duke being lord of the manor, 
they walk the boundary of all that is or has been common or waste 
land. This task completed, they return to the alehouse with the 
pipers playing before them, where they partake freely of store of punch 
at the duke's expence. The farmers are so proud of being able to 
express their attachment to his grace ^ in public,' as they term it, 
that they mount their sons on cuddies, rather than they should 
not join the procession, to drink with them ^ the health o' his grace, 
and lang may he leeve to protect and study the interests o' his 
tenantry.^ Then there follows ' Here's te ye Tom,' ' Thanks te ye 
Jack,' and so they seprate for the fair, there to ^ ettle how muckle 
per heed they can git for their nowte an swine.' 

Ovingham fair, like others, is attended by many a showman 
with different kinds of amusement for children, such as the ^ E and 
O, black-cock and grey ; ' and, above all, for the amusement of the pig 
drivers and ' gadsmen,' Punch and Toby, (so called by them,) and a 

* Although it never lasts more than one day. 
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number of those gentlemen who vomit fire, as if they had swallowed 
the wioks of all the oandles they had snuffed for Richardson* Many 
of those worthies I recollect having attended ever since I was able to 
see above the level of their stalls. At my last visit, I was much 
amused with one who seemed to have just arrived from the sister 
kingdom ; he was surrounded by ploughboys and their doxeys, their 
cheeks as red as their topknots. He had a large pan suspended from 
his neck, and, as the girls observed, a ' skimmering^ white apron and 
bib, and he bellowed as loud as he could, ^ Hearts a^ yer rale dandy 
candy, made ap wi^ sugar and brandy, an tha rale hoile o^ mint ; it's 
good far young ar hold, cough or cold, a shortness o^ breath, ar a pain 
at tha stamach ; it^s cood for hany complaint whatsomever ; A fate ! 
an ye^ll try it : — noo leddies, hif ye try it, an yer sure ta buy it.^ And 
sure enough this was the case, for whatever might be its qualities, it 
pleased the ^ leddies,^ who purchased in such abundance, that they 
besmeared their faces so as to destroy that rosy red, lovers proper hue, 
which dwells upon the cheeks of our northern rustic beauties. 

I must not forget to mention that the October fair is more numer- 
ously attended by those who go for pleasure. Unlike the southern 
holyday folks, they prefer autunm for this reason, that ' har^st^ is just 
ended, and they have then most money, which, with the * leddies,^ 
is generally expended in dress suitable to this and similar occasions. 
After baking a sufficient number of barley cakes for the following 
day, and the milk set up, they throw off their Minsey-wolsey petti- 
coats,^ and ' yem made bed-goons ^ for a gown, a good specimen of 
their taste, in the two warmest colours, a red flower or stripe upon a 
yellow ground, and as much of a third colour round the waste« as 
would make them vie with Iris. In this butterfly state they hasten to 
the scene of mirth, and most of them dance till they have reason to 
suppose it is time to ^gan hame, and get a^ ready by crowdie time.^ 
The style of dancing is similar to the Scotch country dances, reels, 
jigs, and hornpipes ; the last mentioned are much admired. No merry- 
making is allowed to pass over without some rural * admirable Grich- 
ton^ having shown his agility in this step. The hornpipe is introduced 
between each country dance, while love-bUnks, strokes of wit, and 
social mirth, drive care away. The foUowing day is called by 
the inhabitants 'gwonny JokesaneV day, why so is not known; 
all they know is, that it is and has been so called since the re- 
collection of the eldest living ; and that is sufficient to induce them to 
continue a custom, which is peculiar to it: When a sufficient 
number have assembled, they elect what they are pleajBed to call 
a mayor, who mounts a platform, borne along by four men, headed 
by the musician who attended on the preceding evening, and fol- 
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lowed by a number of bajlifib with white '' wans, '" and all the men, 
oviveeu maids, and white-headed urchins of the Tillage. Thus, all 
in arms, they proceed first to the minister's house, and strike up a 
dance in front. His worship Hhe mayor,' as a privileged person, 
sometimes evinces a little impatience, and if the minister has not 
made his appearance, demands to speak to him. On his advancing, 
'his worship' begins thus 'A yes! twe times a yes ! an' three times 
a yes ! If ony man, or ony man's man, lairds, loons, lubberdoons, dogs, 
skelpers, gabbrigate swingers, shall commit a parliament as a twar- 
liament, we, in the township o' Ovingham, shall hev his legs, an heed, 
tied tiv th' cagwheel, till he say yence, twice, thrice, prosper the fair 
o' Ovingham, an' gwonny Jokesane's day." This harangue, however 
ridiculous, is always followed with cheering, in which their good-tem- 
pered pastor freely joins, with his hat above his head, and stepping 
forward, shakes ^ his worship ' by the hand, giving him a cordial wel- 
come, trusting he will not leave the parsonage till he takes a *• drap a 
yeU iv his ain brewing.' This is of course acceded to. The ale being 
handed round in plenty, and being found to be good, 'an' what isn't 
gyud that the minister hes,' they engage themselves for some time, 
while news much older than their ale goes round. The musicians 
meanwhile play such airs as 'The Keel Bow,' 'The Bonny Pit 
Laddie,' ' Wylam away,' &c. The dance goes round, the young con- 
tending as the old survey, until silence is called, when, ' his worship' 
gives as a toast, ' Health, wealth, milk, and meal, the de'el tyek ye a' 
that disn't wish him (the minister) weel — ^hip ! hip ! hurra ! ' Rais- 
ing *his worship' shoulder height again, they proceed round the vil- 
lage, repeating tiieir gambols in front of every respectable house where 
they meet with a similiar reception. 

After this, foot-racing commences, for hats, handkerchiefs, and (as 
Mathews calls them) she-shirts. After the races, and the distribution 
of the prizes, they return to the last and gayest of their mirthful 
scenes, not without bestowing some little pains in selecting colours 
calculated to give the finishing touches to the picture. 

« Wi' merry Bangs, an' friendly cracks, 

I wat they did Da weary ; 

An' unco tales, an' funny jokes, 

Their sports were cheap and cheary, 

• • » • 

Syne, wi' a social glass *o' stmnt. 
They parted of careering, 

Fn' blythe that night.' 
So ends the fair of Ovingham and its sports, which was to me, ' in 
my youthful days,' a source of great amusement ; but whether it is in 
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compartD^ the preeent with tbo past, rrom a consoioasnefls of having 
'Dealt with life, as childrea with their play, 
Who first misuse, then cast their toj's away,' 
that we do not derive the same pleasure from what passes before m m 
maturer age ; or whether, in boyhood, the impressions of such trifles 
as I have related ate deeper rooted in the memory, I cannot mj, 
certain it is, whatever be our situation in life, we all come to the oon- 
clusion, that our early days were our happiest. 


^bfng^am dPair. 


(PROU A FORM BNTITLBD "THE SC: 
BY TBOMAS MAUDE, U. A. 


simpler pleasures flown, 
and leave the chief unknown,— 
f every joy the mart, 
Dcket aye, and took my childish 

r from my bed I sprung. 
When in the blushing east thy beama were yonng ; 
While every blithe co-tenant of the room ^ 

Rose at a call, with cheeks of liveliest bloom. 
Then from each well-packed drawer our vests we drew, 
Each gay-Mlled shirt, and jacket smartly new. 
Brief toilet ours 1 yet, on a mom like this, 
Five extra minutes were not deemed amiss. 
Fling back die casement ! — Sun, propitious shine ! 
How sweet your beams gild the clear-flowing Tyne, 
That winds beneath our master's garden-brae, 
With broad bright mazes o'er its pebbly way. 
See Prudhoe ! lovely in the mommg beam : — 
Ma^k, mark, the ferry-boat, with twinkling gleam. 
Wafting £air-going folks across the stream. 
Look out ! a bed of sweetness breathes bflow. 
Where many a rocket points its spire of snow ; 
And from the Crow-tree Bani the cawing sound 
Of sable troops incessant poored around I 
Well may each little bosom throb with joy ! 
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On Buch B mom, wbo would not be a boj ? 

Far o'er the village green the boocAa are reared— 

Ah, Tillage green ! by man; a sport endeared, 

Still, still, methinks, thj wormwood scent I hail, 

Mixed oft with passing waft from earthen pipe so friul. 

But now, gay country gronps are scattered o'er 

Thee, sloping to the bum's romantic shore ; 

While mingling echoes float upon the air — 

The merry hnmoars of a Border Ftur. 

Hark ! *' hit my shins and miss my pms" — away ! 

Prepare the gronnd, and give the lads fair play. 

The pins are set — the spice (like golden cup 

At race) held in snperb temptation up; 

While many a youngster purchases a throw. 

And whirls the stick — ah, ha .' yon win not so ; 

Wide flies the stick — the pins stand firm below. 

Gay gear on every hand for boys and girls '■ 

Here, to young sweethearts ribbons bright untwirls 

The stallman ; or the bonny-patteroed gown, 

The newest sprig from merry Carlisle town — 

Or gloves of Hexham tan — or scarfs so gay. 

Of silken twist — or rings of glancing ray — 

Or bonnets, open some, and some designed 

To shade the glowing cheek, to every beauty's mind. 
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FROM SIR C. SHARP'S COLLECTIONS. 


e'er to Whitby's silver stniDd 
bj pilgrim steps hare straj'd, 
leucended Hakeness' rallies deep, 
t rov'd throagh Eskdale's' shade, 

n snre thy weary feet have toii'd 
The steep asceat to gain. 
Where holy Hilda's* mould'ring pile 
O'erhangs the foaming maJo ; 

No station for monastic cell. 

No warm seqnester'd dale, 
Bnt fitter for baronial tower 

To awe the sabjeot vale.' 

Tet there the pions fabtic rose 

And crown'd the dizzy steep, 
Tho' sweet were Eskdale'ti tangl'd paths 

And Hakeness' rallies deep. 

There many a legend shalt then hear 

Which Whitby's fishers tell, 
Of honours doe and reverence paid 

To noble HUda's cell ; 

How, when above her oriel arch 

The screaming sea-fowl soar'd. 
Their drooping pinions conscious fell 

And the virgin saint ador'd ; 

I ■< E«ka flu. oritur in Eikdatc ; Jeflait per DuibdoiD nemm & tuidem apnd BoeM- 
hale in mare le eionent.'' — Ld. CoUec tcm. ttr. p. iO. 

' Monucerimn S. Hildn apud Strenesbalc (Wbiiby) penitm dennictum Aiit >1> ^ 
guarob Hubba, Titosque abbai Gteaconiam cum reliquia 8. Hildc anfugit " Reatinti" 
n de Streneahalc tsmpore Henrici primi per Onlietmnm Pene." — IM 
inc caeaobium eti fidetur mihi caw an innpugnalnlia." — iW. 
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How sole amid the serpent tribe 

The holy Abbess stood, 
With fenrent &ith, and up-lift hands 

Grasping the holy rood. 

The suppliant's prayer and powerful charm 

Th' nnnumber*d reptiles own, — 
Each falling from the cliff becomes 

A headless coil of stone.^ 

But not alone to Whitby's fitne 

Shall Hilda's praise belong. 
Nor there alone her virgin choir 

Chaunted the matin song. 

The winding Wear ' and Deira's shore 

Had heard her vows divine, 
And Christian kings, where'er she pray'd, 

Endow'd the hallow'd shrine. 

Thence southward did her frail bark steer 

Dunelmia's coast along, 
And hardly 'scape the roaring surge 

That foams her rocks among. 

Now doubling Heorta's cavem'd cape, 
It anchors in the bay ; 

X * Mira res est videre serpentes apud Streneshalc in orbem gintos, & indementk coeli 
vel, nt monachi fiemnt, precibua D. Hildas concretos.*— -Z«28im£ 

** Then Whitby's nuns, exulting told 
How, &c .— ^— .^— ..... 
And bow, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone, 
When holy Hilda pray*d, 
Themselves within their holy bound, 
Their stony folds had often found. 
They told, how sea^fowl's pinions fail 
As over Whitby's towers they sail; 
And, sinking down, with flutterings faint, 
They do their homage to the saint." 

Scott's Marmunu 
" Lapides hie* (apud Whitby) *inveniuntur, serpentium in spiram revolutorum eiBgie, 
notuTO ludentis miracula, quas natura, cum veris & seriis negotiis quasi fatigata, indebitd 
effonnat Serpentes olim fuisse crederes quos Upideus cortex intexisset, Hildas autem 

credulitas." — Camdmu 

2 History of Hartlepool, p. 7* 
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Here cavernM rocks, there darik^ning woods^ 
In the wild landBcape laj. 

(Ah ! Yainlj seeks the pQgrim now 
The bowers, the dark'nmg wood; 

Nor hoary age can prattling tell 
Where onoe the forest stood, 

Save that on Stranton's frowning shore,' 
When fidls the ebbing wave. 

The traveller marks the blackened trnnks, 
And the roots frmtastio heave.) 

'Twas here, bj neighb'ring realms rever'd. 

Did sainted Hilda dwell; 
And ne'er on Anglia's eastern shore 

Was found a holier cell. 

Here, hung 'fore manj a saint enshrin'd, 
The cresset's ceaseless light, — 

Cheer'd, 'mid tilie melancholy main, 
The fisher's lonely night. 

Here did Northnmbria's king* perform 
The vow to heaven he made, 

And consecrate, in victory's hour. 
His infiemt Adelfled. 

And long the priest the host had rais'd 

And solenm mass been said, 
And long the dirge and requiem sung 

For nun and warrior dead; 

But on these shrines a Paynim foe^ 
His reckless vengeance hurl'd, 

When Dania pour'd her warriors forth 
And her raven iSag unfarrd. 

If still to Asia's classic shore 
Th' enquiring Briton iSy, 


1 Uiftory of Hartlqwol, p. 3. > lUd 
' Oiwy, king of Northumberland. History of Hirtlepool, p. 7- 

^ History of HuUepool, p. S, 
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To learn where sleep the warrior Greeks 
Or chiefs of conquer'd Troy, 

Here too may Heorta's velvet sod 

And long neglected shore, 
A theme afford for epic verse. 

Or song of British lore. 

Here, may the hard enthosiast tell, 

How baron, priest, and thane 
Were met, to wrest the holy tomb 

From Paynim hand profane ;^ 

How, when the lion-hearted king' 

His zealous bands array'd. 
Here Pudsey's gallant navy rode 

And her red cross flag display'd; 

How erst the Bmce,^ whose heart aspir'd 

To Scotia's crown in vain. 
His wealth with liberal hand bestow'd 

On Heorta^s wide domoin. 

— And lives there now, who views, unmov'd, 

Thy glories, Heorta, fade? 
Thy vacant port that ne'er resounds 

With the hum of busy trade ? 

Unmov'd behold the waving com 

O'er thy ancient haven smile. 
And barbarous hands each relic proud 

Of gate and tower despoil ? 

Thy ruin'd mole, thy haven fill'd 

With the wintry ocean's sand, 
Invoke thy pitying country's aid 

And a patron's powerful hand. 

Full oft the grateful heart hath known 

Thy shelt'ring harbour save 
The wave-worn bark, and wearied crew 

From many a wat'ry grave. 

1 History of Hartlepool, p. 19. 2 Richard L Vide History of Hartlepool, p. 19. 

S Robert de Brtis (6th), t. p. 23. 
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Yet cold neglect from her country's ana 

Hangs over Heorta's walls, 
While each retom of winter wUd 

The fisher's heart appals. 

O'er thee, alas ! ma; seem extend 

The prophet's dreadful ire, 
And e'en in Britain's land exist 

Another fated Tyre, 

Where fishers on the shatter'd mole, 
Whence the bursting wave recoils, . 

Lonely prepare their nightly nets 
And hang their dripping toils. 

Vain tho' the hope to see thee rear 
Thy tower-charg'd crest agtdn, 

Or warrior fleets from 'oeath thy walls 
Gladden the northern mtun, 

Tb' historic muse hath dar'd for tbee 

Her friendly band to raise. 
Record the honours of thy youth, 

And the fiune of elder days. 


SnciUent. 

BOUT July 1839, while one of the pitmen of Thoraley 
colliery was standing on a platform between two ahafta, &t 
two o'clock in the morning, and over-balancing himself, 
fell backwards from his eminence. It so happened that 
be pitched head-foremost into one of the pita, and his 
destruction was considered an inevitable oerttunty ; but, 
in his impetuous descent, he preserved bis presence of mind, and 
caught the rope which extended from the pit mouth to the bottom of 
the shaft. He was now swinging in raid-Eur, at the depth of about 
forty fathoms from the surface, and in a most critical situation. He 
was, however, cool and collected, and retained bis hold till he was 
raised to a place of safety ; when, shrugging his shoulders, he ex- 
claimed, " Damn it ! I was nearly gone ! " and was shortly after- 
wards hard at work, as if nothing particular had occurred. 
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igtotti)umt)erlanti» 

OHN Wallis, the first who wrote conjointly on the physi- 
cal and antiquarian history of Northumberland, was the 
son of John Wallis of the Castle Nook, a house, '^ just 
at the south entry of the station "" of Whitley castle, 
Northumberland, and was baptized on December 3rd, 
1714, at Kirkhaugh church. The editors of the history 
of Cumberland have assigned to the neighbourhood of Ireby in that 
county, the honour of being the birth-place of Wallis, but his baptis- 
mal register remains, and our author himself expressly states to the 
contrary. '^ Northumberland ^ says he " being Roman ground, and 
receiving my first breath in Alione or Whitley castle, one of their 
castra, I was led by a sort of enthusiasm to an enquiry and search 
after their towns, their cities and temples, their baths, their altars, 
their tumuli, their military ways and other remains of splendour and 
magnificence, which will admit of a thousand views and reviews, and 
still give pleasure to such as have a gust for anything Boman.*" 
^' Many of those things which have already come under notice, I 
have set in a new light : and such as have not, appear in their order, 
under all the advantages they are entitled to.'^ 

It is not known where he received the rudiments of his education, 
but as the Grammar school of Newcastle has all along been the prin- 
cipal seat of education in the North of England, it is not improbable 
that he was a member of this school, and if so, increases the goodly 
list of talented men who have emanated from that remarkable institu- 
tion. In his eighteenth year he was admitted a member of Queen^s 
college, Oxford, on January, 27, 1 73.*^. Just before this period his 
parents had removed to Croglin, co. Cumberland, of which place 
Wallis is described in the entry in the College books. He was matri- 
culated on February 3rd. in the same year. He proceeded to the de- 
gree of B.A. on March 22, 1737, and to that of M.A. on June 28, 
1740. Thus, says our author, he spent seven years of his earliest 
days *^ in that august and venerable and truly charming and delight- 
ful seat of learning, the university of Oxford.'^ On leaving college he 
entered a curacy at or near Portsmouth, where he married an amiable 
lady of the vicinity. For fifty-six years, they enjoyed all the happi- 
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ness of their matrimonial connection, an happiness so visible that it 
became almost proverbial in their neighbourhood. His wife survived 
him many years. 

About 1748 it is supposed he was presented to the curacy of 
Simonbum, in his native county, for in that year, he published in 
Newcastle, a work bearing the following title page — " The Occasional 
Miscellany, in prose and verse, consisting of a variety of Letters, 
written originally to a young gentleman, who designed to go into 
Holy Orders, with a specimen of Sacred Poetry and Sermons. Omne 
tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci. Hor. : v. I. By John Wallifl, 
A.M. lat^ of Queen's College, Oxford. Newcastle upon Tyne : prin- 
ted by John Gooding, on the Side, 1748.'" It is dedicated to her 
grace the duchess of Richmond and Lennox : has a preface of xx 
pages, list of subscribers on xviii, and in its body contains 268 pages. 
According to Brockett's catalogue there is a second volume of the 
work. The first, though it be rather a common place performance, 
and cannot be quoted as the production of either a profound or splen- 
did mind, nevertheless abounds with good thought and benevolent 
observation. He seems indeed to speak of the condition of '' the 
poor scholar and servitor in a tattered gown,"" on his first going to 
the University, as if he had himself experienced, not only " the great 
disadvantage,"" but the reproach, which ^^ the scholars that wait on 
table,"" have to labour under and endure ; and though he had obser- 
ved how " the inferior clergy "" were marks of ridicule and contempt, 
and had reason to complain of more grievances than their superiors 
could boast of immunities ; yet we believe him to have been one of 
those consistent clergymen of whom he speaks, who were "rich 
though not worth a groat,"" and who were " despised by the world for 
their poverty, but pitied the world for its weakness : "" for "the soul"" 
says he, " that is great in itself can be happy, or content with a very 
little : "' and " take away vanity and ambition, and there is no solid 
and natural contentment, but may be had with the smallest income 
or preferment."" 

When he became curate of Simonbum he officiated under Mr. 
Wastal, who was inducted of the rectory in 1719. He was a gentle- 
man of a quiet and generous disposition, and from infinnity in the 
latter part of his life, left the duties of the parish almost entirely to 
his curate. Wallis"s situation in life, obscure though it was, wafl 
useful, and should not be lamented, as his disposition was so m3d, 
and his sense of duty so proper, that he acquiesced without a mnimur 
or a sigh at his humble fortune. Here^ he began to cultivate his 
botanic genius and filled his little garden with curious plants. The 
study of botany brought with it a fondness for natural history in 
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general. All Us leisure time (and he had but little, for he was unre- 
mitting in the duties of his cure) was occupied in traversing the bold 
and picturesque region in which he dwelt, collecting every curious 
indigenous plant or animal which occurred, with indefatigable care 
and diligence. The result of these labours was his history of North- 
umberland. It appeared in 1769. and under the following title. '^The 
Natural History and Antiquites of Northumberland, and of so much 
of the county of Durham as lies between the rivers Tyne and Tweed, 
commonly called the North Bishoprick, in two volumes. By John 
Wallis, a. m. London : printed (or the author, by W. and W. 
Strahan ; and sold by S. Bladon, in Pater-noster Bow.'*^ The work 
was very naturally, but in too fulsome language, dedicated to the 
duke of Northumberland ; and further patronized by 294 subscribers, 
of whom 46 put down their names for large paper. The first volume, 
beside a preface and an introduction of xxviii pages, contains 488 
pages in xiii chapters, of which twelve are on natural history, and the 
thirteenth on eminent men, natives of the county. The eighth, which 
is on trees and plants, is the largest and has been much esteemed and 
quoted by botanists. In his botanic researches, he says, he met with 
some curious plants, which the indefatigable and accurate Dillenius 
acknowledged he had never seen in England. The second volume is 
on thQ Antiquities of the county, and contains 562 pages, besides an 
appendix of Instruments in 22 more. This occupied the labour of 
twenty years ; and considering the scantiness of the printed informa- 
tion on the subject when the author published, is certainly not only a 
copious, but a very correct account of the antiquities of the county. 
In the history of estates and families, in particular, its value is great. 
Indeed, on this part of the work, he speaks with the confidence of 
one that was conscious of its value and authenticity : " I have ^^ says 
he ^* illustrated the baronial honours, tenures, and feudal property, 
not from vague, and uncertain testimony, but from authors of the 
highest pre-eminence in the Kingdom ; from the Botuli Annales re- 
turned into the Exchequer by the sheriifa, and that grand record the 
Testa de Nevill ; from Rymer'^s Foedera ; and from the acts of the 
legislature, and from the decisions of the most eminent antiquaries, 
and civilians ; from royal charters, family records and monumental 
inscriptions.'" The Warbiurton MSS, in the possession of the duke, 
and the Lawson MS. in the library of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society — greatly assisted him, but he who never rose higher than the 
state of a stipendiary curate, cannot be supposed to have lavished 
much in fees for transcripts of records in the great archives in the 
land ; nor is there in his work any evidence of such indiscretion, con- 
sequently still more credit is attributable for what he did. 
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Our author in his preface, speaks of himself, his pursuits, and his 
work in a tone of enthusiasm and confidence which indeed betrays no 
feelings of guilty ambition, but have none of that indifference to 
public opinion, which can neither be grateful for reward or insensible 
of neglect. 

On Mr. WastaFs death in 1771, James Scott, B.D., a polished 
courtier, a poUte man of the world, and a bold and eloquent preacher, 
succeeded to the rectory of Simonbum, which was conferred upon him 
by lord North as a reward for his political services. Wallis, as has 
been stated, had for a long time, administered nearly the whole of the 
duties of the parish, now found himself under the command of a 
proud and overbearing superior, who had more regard for his spaniels 
than his curate. I'hese favourites attended their master to the 
church; and on one occasion, when they attempted to accompany 
him to the pulpit, Wallis, who occupied the reading desk, was or- 
dered to put them out, but refused, an act of disobedience for which 
he was driven from Simonbum. 

Hodgson who had an interview in 1810, records the following 
" What occasion is there " said the rector to me " for any more 
histories of Northumberland ? My curate, Wallis, wrote a very large 
one. He was an old wife : and fond of what he called the beauties 
and retirements of the glen on the south side of the church there : ^ 
and then he laughed at his own sagacity and sneer.^^ ^^ Dr. Soott^ 
continues this author, to whose work we are greatly indebted '* had a 
keen insight into human nature : but if I esteem only such men as I 
can make the willing panders of my ambition or my pleasure, over 
how many of the wise and good must I look i^ith contempt and 
scorn i Wallis was too artless and innocent to become the tool of a 
haughty and insolent churchman : and while he had the authority of 
the highest in antiquity for meditation in the olive grove and the 
garden, the dene of the church of Simonbum, might well be counted 
sacred to him. But he was banished firom these favourite haunts ^'to 
seek for shelter ^ where he could find it : and if his soul afterwards 
continued armour-proof against ^'the stings and arrows^ of human 
neglect, it was only because its trust was not on man for support and 
consolation. It has been said that he fled his once happy retreat, but 
alas he knew of none other to fly to. A humane and benevolent cler- 
gyman who had been his friend at college, hearing of his misfortune, 
generously offered an asylum for him and his wife, which, it hardly 
need be said, was thankfully accepted. Soon after this, he became 
curate pro tempore of Haughton, near Darlington in 1775, and im- 
mediately after removed to the curacy of Billingham, near Stockton. 
While here, by the death of a brother about 1791, a very small estate 
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fell into his hands, and slightly improved his oircumstances ; but the 
infirmities of age, increasing blindness, and other evils, rapidly thick- 
ened upon him and rendered him incapable of performing the func- 
tions of his holy office. And now ascended the episcopal throne, Bar- 
rington, that munificent patron of letters, and benevolent friend of 
affliction and embarrassment, who in 1791, came too late to confer 
upon our author the honours and rewards which three preceding pre- 
lates had not been recommended to bestow ; but early enough to be- 
friend him in his need, and to give him cause to console himself with 
the reflection, that though age had removed him from the altar with- 
out any settled provision for his remaining days, it was only, for un- 
merited neglect, to suffuse over his ^^ evening hours ^ the sunshine of 
thankfulness and joy. Borne down by manifold infirmities, this ven- 
erable man resigned his cure in the Midsummer of 1793, and the 
bishop being made aware of his lamentable indigence allowed him an 
annual pension from his private purse. Wallis struck with gratitude 
at such unexpected generosity, immediately packed up an antient 
statue of Apollo, he had found at Gaervorran, which he sent as a 
present to the hon. Daines Barrington, brother to the bishop. He 
and his wife then retired to Norton near Stockton, still capable of ex- 
excising gratitude to his benefactor, and yet declining daily, until at 
the age of seventy-nine, on the 23rd of September 1793, less than 
three months after his resignation, with all the consciousness of a 
well spent life and without a pain, he expired as he lived, a good 
man. 

He died childless, and left a small but valuable library of books, 
chiefly relating to Natural history : the precise period of his wife^s 
death has not been ascertained. 


lANGHLAND, to which the following poem alludes, 
is now a large village, nine miles S. by E. of Hexham. 
It is situated in a narrow, deep green vale on the 
north side of the Darwent, and is enclosed by heathy 
hills and morasses. In 1175, Walter de Bolbeck 
founded an abbey here to the honour of the Blessed Virgin, for 
twelve Prsemonstratensian canons, with liberty to exceed that num- 
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ber, with the consent of the bishop of Durham. S7 Henry VIII., it 
was panted to John Bellon and John Broxholm, and afterwards poa- 
seased by sir Claudius Forster, by the attainder of whose decendaot, 
Thomas Forster, jun„ esq., ia 1716, it wae forfeited to the crown and 
purchased by bishop lord Crewe, who left it to charitable uses. The 
west end and the tower of the church stitl remain ; the latter was 
neatly fitted up as a chapel of ease in 1752, by lord Crewe's trustees, 
who also provided a comfortable dwelling for the curate. There ii 
also remaining the principal gate of the abbey, as also several frag- 
ments of the conventual ruins. 

Richard Wallis, the author of this poem, was cousin to John 
WalliB the curate of Simonbum, and held the rectory of Seaham, 
and the perpetual curacy of S. Hilda, So. Shields, co. pal. He died 
3827, May 5, and was buried at his own request under a spreading 
sycamore in his own church yard of Seaham. 

The poem and its notes, which latter are of little value, we reprint 
literally from the original, which was published in quarto and entitled, 
" THE ffappy Village a POEM beiiicated To the Ronhls. 3r Rever- 
end the Trustees of the late Lord Crewe, By Richard Wallis, Bsctok 
of Seaham in the Codntt of Durham. So. Suikldb, Printed and 
Sold by loHN Paxto.v Market Place. 1802." On this title there is 
also a view of Blanchland engraved on copper by Bewick from a 
drawing by Wallis. 

THE HAPPY VILLAGE, 

BN Norman Lands where RoLLo ' once appear'd, 
» Wav'd his gay Banners, and his Standard rear'd, 
P A royal Race from him progressive went, 

(Proud of their Sire, and of their high Descent ; 
And well they might, for ROLLO's noble Mind 
Was richly stor'd, with every Worth combin'd ; 
Friendship, Valour, Smoerity, and Truth, 
Mark'd all his Ways to Age, from early Youth. 
This good AlstgnUS knew. Old Eogtaad's Chief, 
When ROLLO saved him, by well-tim'd Relief, 

I A noble Dane, who, on certain Commotions in his own Country, took Relbge in 
Englahd, ind wM bospiublf received b; Alstendb, King of NoBTHuifBEBi^RD. He 
afurwacd* entered Fbancb with a choEcn Party, and made bimself Master of Nokmakdi- 
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Sav'd his Dominions from the Rebel's Fang, 
Whilst through the Court the Hero's Praises rang. 
Hence sprung a Warrior, form'd for ev*ry Deed, 
Demanding Courage, Diligence, and Speed, 
Who entered Albion with a chosen Band, 
And stood confess'd the Conq'ror of the Land. 

BuLBECK, ^ a Chieftain in th' adventurous Cause, 
A Friend to Friendship's and to Honor's Laws, 
Bj Deeds of Prowess of immortal Fame, 
To royal Favour had the strongest Claim. 
To him was given a large and wide Domain, 
As most deserving of the fiuthfol Train. 
The brave are ever gen'rous, good, and kind, 
So prov'd the Knight to them he left behind ; 
That they might share the Bounty lately giv'n. 
He vow'd to dedicate a Part to Heav'n. 

For this, where Derwent's silver Streamlets run. 
Purl on their Way, and glisten to the Sun, 
He chose a Spot sequester'd, rich, and low, 
Fraught with each Dainty that a Vale can grow : 
Anon, he bid the stately Abbey rise, 
Tow'r in the Air, and greet its kindred Skies. 

The Whole compleat, the massy Arches bent. 
He straight to Normandy the Tidings sent, 
For Blanchland's honor'd Sons, the Friends at Home, 
His thoughtful Bounty raised the sacred Dome. 

Soon reach'd the News the old Cistercian Pile, * 
And quick as Lightning flew from Aisle to Aisle, 
From Monk to Monk it pass'd, as Legend says, 
With all the Extacy of monkish Praise. 
Loud rang the Mass-Bell in the lofty Tow'r, 
A Call to Council, at an early Hour ; 
When by a Lamp, dim glimm'ring to the Moon, 
The Abbot mark'd them fittest for the Boon, 
For Blanchland fair, from Norman Blanchland nam'd, 
As Children Titles bear of Parents fam'd. 

1 The reputed Founder of Blanchland Abbey 
2 The Monks of Blanchland in Normandy were of the Cistercian Order. — 

See Speed's CKrcn, 
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Thos did a moss-clad Convent, o'er the Seas, 
A new one stock* as Hive stocks Hive with Bees. 
Swarms such as these, in Namher like the Sand, 
Ohscnr'd the Light, and darkened all the Land, 
'Till happier Times in Henry's brighter Reign, 
Dispell'd the Clond, and brought clear Day again. 

Ill fare the Swains, whose unsuspecting Souls 
Are guided bj a Troop of monkish Cowls; 
Sweet was the Vale, but foul the Deeds of those, 
Whom misplac'd Bounty for such Duties chose. 
Grand was the Choir, and grave the hooded Throng, 
Who loudly join'd in Morn and Even Song ; 

In specious Pomp, and Prayer of lenthen'd Span, 
They worshiped God, but did no good to Man; 
They gave Attendance scrupulously Nice, 
At Hours of Pray'r, and stated Hours of Vice. 

Such were the Masters of this peaceful Spot, 
Which soon was destin'd to an happier Lot; 
For Henry thunder 'd forth his dread Behest ; 
And crush'd the idle Zealots in their Nest. 

Clear'd was the Vale, and clear'd was ev'ry Cell, 
When into better Hands they haply fell. 
Who portioned out the Lands, in Farms full good, 
To serve an hardy Peasantry with Food. 

Forth from the Pile were led the massy Stones, 
Once the Protectors of the Norman Drones, 
And up and down dispers'd there rose to View 
Convenient Hamlets, simple, neat, and new ; 
At Blanchland too, where all was still and dead, 
A lonely Cottage rearM its humble Head, 
Another soon gave shelter from the Storm, 
Till it began to wear a Village Form. 

And now, my Muse, best of the tuneful Tribe, 
Teach me a rising Village to describe. 
Give me but Pow'r to modulate my Lay, 
As Goldsmith sung of one in deep Decay ; 
Then shall my Pen attempt th' inviting Scene, 
Portray what is, as well as what has been, 
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Make Trath displaj ihe Charms of Fancj's Song, 

And Time confess it as it roUs along. 

Confess that BlancHland has the Ghraoe alone 

Of Auburn dead, of lovely Auburn— gone. 

To Blanchland's Sons, enclosed on ev'ry Side, 
Far firom the Commerce of the hrinj Tide, 
No stream bnt Dbrwbnt, nsefnl, bat not large, 
Fitter to turn the Mill than bear the Barge, 
No Stream but this, pressing the verdant Glade, 
Sonrce of domestic Comfort, not of Trade, 
To them, denj'd to nse the bending SiLil, 
Mount the steep Deck, and court the prosp'rons Gale. 
To them, the soothing Thought propitious came. 
That wealth wherever found, was still the same; 
Whether on Indian or Peruvian Shore, 
Still does it bear the Rank it alwajs bore ; 
It matters not from whence it takes its Birth, 
In open Daj, or Bowels of the Earth. 

Inspired bj this, they search the Mountain's Base, 
Where Signs of precious Ore they hope to trace. 
Brought by the delving Torrent into Light, 
They find it scatter'd, brilliant and bright. 
In goes the Drift, ^ and e'er it reaches fiir, 
They strike against a solid Rock of Spar ; 
Onward they hack again, when lo ! the Vein 
Displays its Lustre, and relieves their Pain. 
Bless'd sight, indeed! which with it daily brings 
Food for the Poor, the best support of Kihgs. 
Happy the Man! who first the infant Thought 
Nurs'd as it rose, and to Perfection brought ; 
Whose bright Success an inland Circle gave 
All that it wish'd for from the distant Wave, 
Bid the increasing Village larger grow. 
And aU the Sweets of in-born Traffic know. 

Crewe, their Protector, Master, and liege Lord, 
Whose liife was Bounty mitr'd and ador'd. 
The Progress saw, attentive to the Change, 
And in right Order wish'd the Wtole to range ; 

1 Or Level, the Opening leading to the Ore, so termed by Miners. 
VOL. III. 2 F 
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For tho' Religion in Disguise was gone, ' 
He knew the dire Effects of having none, 
So here he plac'd it, with a purer Ray, 
To light to Heav'n the trae and perfect Way. 
All might see it, all that would, at least. 
By a most faithful Guide, a Parish Priesl. 

One Act like this, so good, sublimely shews, 
The Texture of the Heart from whence it flows ; 
The Man enslaved by hoarded Treasure's Lure, 
Ne'er heeds what Ills his fellow Men endure. 
Supremely bless'd in Heaps of sordid Pelf, 
His utmost Bounty centres in himself; 
Whilst lib'ral Minds, of more extensive Sweep, 
Range o'er the Land, and skim along the Deep, 
In Hopes alike kind Comfort to impart 
To the poor Miner's or the Sailor's ^ Heart. 

But ah! the Hour which flits on certain Wing, 
Drew near to Crewe, with an unerring Sting ; 
That Hour approaching which the Grave succeeds, 
Bid Crewe depart, but could not touch his Deeds; 
His god-like Actions, at his mortal close. 
Shone with fresh Lustre, by the Worth of those 
To whom he gave his Lands in Trust, a Few 
Who all the Goodness of there Lord renew. 
Renew his Kindness to the Scdlor Train, 
And strive who most shall bless the Cottage Swain. 

The Infant Village now began to share 
Full rural Comfort, by their fost'ring Care. 

A decent Church to piercing Torrents Proof, 
Is rear'd within the Abbey's vaulting Roof; 
The old and new are blended in the Pile, 
To wear one Semblance of the former Style ; 
The broad square Steeple firmly stands erect> 
Just as it was, without the least Defect. 

Pure hallow'd Fabrick ! fre'd from gross Abuse, 
What constitutes thy Beauty is thy Use ; 

^ At Bambo&ough Castle every Precaution is taken, by Lord Crewe's Trustees) 
for the Safety of Mariners, on that dangerous Coast 
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The modest Whisperings of thy tinkling Bell 
Are all for good, and that the Dale can tell. 

Above, the Pastor's House, they neatly raise. 
On sloping Ground, to catch the Sun's bright Rays. 

Below, the Village forms an humble Square, 
Supply'd with Water pure, and purest Air. 

A little oflF, and ranging to the West, 
Are Stalls for Horse, or Cow, as «uiteth best. 
In one straight Line, and in one lengthen'd Row, 
They meet the Ev'ning Sun's declining Glow, 
Where tidy Maids and Matrons never fail 
To give Attendance, with the Milking pail. 

The while, a Rustic you may Chance to spy 
Standing transfix'd with sheepish Love hard by. 
And one, perhaps, with Looks quite debonair. 
Thinking of Nothing, but th' approaching Fair ; 
No Love but this, possessing his fond Breast, 
His Talk by Day, his Dream when gone to rest, 
If press'd, indeed, he'll condescend to speak, 
Of Things that only pass'd the other Week; 
How Colin gain'd the Prize^ from ev'ry Herd, 
And saw his Ram to all the Rest preferr'd; 
How it, compleat in Wool, in Shape, in Size, 
Bore off, at once, the much contested Prize. 
But if you think he does not tell you all. 
Pass on, and hear it, at th' adjoining Stall. 

On yonder sunny Wall the Pastor leans. 
And for surrounding Politicians gleans. 
News of the last and this eventful Year, 
Enough to strike the most indifferent Ear. 
And when he ceases and can find no more, 
Homeward they hasten to recount it o'er, 
Where Nelson, Howe, and such-like glorious Names 
Ring in the Ears of their delighted Dames. 

Through a wide Arch a Cloister Fragment old, 
Hangs the blithe Sign where nut-brown Ale is sold, 

1 To improve the Breed of Sheep a Prize is given for the best Bam. 
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To which the Sportsman bends his wearj Way, 
Himself regales and cheers the Heart of Tray ; 
Tales of much Length resound throughout the House, 
How He and Tray out-witted all the Grouse, 
How through th' uneven Wild he ne*er did flag, 
And with most steady aiming fiU'd his Bag; 
Tells with what skill he brought the old Cock down. 
And all the flutt'ring Brood mark'd for his own ; 
Next kill'd the widow'd Mate, when at a Loss 
The Rest flew scattered to the broken Moss, 
Where one by one, they fell an easy Prey 
To his all-pow'rfhl Hand, and matchless Tray. 

Bless'd Days ! of early Pastime and Repose, 
E'er all the Storms of busy Life arose, 
When I at Dawn have hastened to the Sport, 
With Spirits gay, Youth's first and best Support, 
Travell'd the live-long Day in Search of Game, 
And at the very Ale-house done the same. 

Let not the grave and studious under-rate 
The Heart-felt Pleasures that such Sports await, 
Let not the pallid Book-worm e'er deride 
The happy Wand'rers of the Mountain's Side, 
Where if they reap not fleeting Fame and Wealth, 
Obtain Life's choicest Blessing, ruddy Health. 

Ascending, devious, up the northern Steep, 
Through Trees round which sweet scented Woodbines creep; 
We reach a Terrace elevated high, 
Where all the Valley's Beauty meets the Eye ; 
And as we mount, by frequent peeping back. 
Through happy op'nings in the Silvan Track, 
The aged Steeple seems by slow Degrees, 
To hide its solemn Head among the Trees. 

Sweet Contemplation and a Mind at Ease, 
Will make the slightest Touch of Nature please ; 
But if absorbM in Sorrow^si cheerless Gloom, 
Lost are her brightest Tints, and fairest Bloom ; 
Yet kind Religion can restore the Taste 
For woodland Fragrance, and the daisy'd Waste, 
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Can the sad Heavings of the Breast oontrouly 
Best of Physiciaos for the wounded Soul ; 
When, lo! the hlossom'd Maze resumes its WOe, 
And lores again through yonder pad-trod Stile. 

The Terrace gain'd, we trace the ancient Bound 
Mark'd by a hollow Moat^ which went around 
The Deer-stor'd Park, which daily us'd t'afford 
A goodly Haunch to deck the monkish Board ; 
But soon we lose it at the Terrace End, 
Where all Distinctions in one Level blend ; 
The desolating Fence to Atoms goes, 
And one lone Relick it existed, shews. 

Dear, placid Contemplation, heav'nly Maid, 
Slowly would pass my Hours without thy Aid, 
My balmy Solace, and my chief Delight, 
In the low Shade, or on the Mountain's Height; 
By thy Assistance I past Scenes explore, 
View them in Order, as they rang'd of Yore, 
Compare them with the present, and obserre 
Which my Admiration most deserve ; 
Whether wide sweeping Land-marks did more Good 
Than yon contracted Fences near the Wood, 
Whether the Abbey's huge and comb'ring Walls, 
Compleat with all its Cloisters and its StaUs, 
Had better yet have occupied the Place 
Of yonder happy smiling Village Race. — 
By the first Glance, my Judgement firm is fix'd. 
And with it no misgiving Doubts are ndx'd. 
The present, here, hath only Charms for me. 
So, firom the Terrace, bless the Scene I see, 

Hence the struck Eye, by Derwent's winding Tide, 
Beholds th' embosomM Lawn, the Village Pride, 
Divided into Squares of fittest Kind, 
To crown th' Ambition of each lowly Hind. 

For ev'ry one a Garden too is made. 
And Prizes given to th' expertest Spade; 
Up to th' adjoining Road they gently rise 
Shewing to Passengen^ a Paradise. 

1 The Remains of Antiquity here, are well worth the Notice of the Curious. 
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Here, all Id yarions Ways Precedence seek, 
By the best Cabbage, or the largest leek, 
Bj the potatoe nicely earth'd in Rows, 
The more admir'd as at mealy grows; 
By choicest Herbs, from ev'ry Quarter got, 
For Med'cine some, some sav'ry for the Pot; 
By the best Gooseberry, in Size and Shape^ 
More valu'd than the fam'd falemian Grrape. 

And if, perchance, a rustic Florist tries 
Amongst the Train his Taste to signalize. 
Ambition centres as it did of old 
In the White Rose, or English Marygold. 

Here, Emulation moves with freest Scope, 
And Industry advances nurs'd by Hope; 
The best Companion that the Miner knows. 
Kind Height'ner of Joys, and Soft'ner of Woes, 
Cheers him alike when shivering in the Mine, 
And when he labours by his Garden Line ; 
There, the hard Task, he hopes^ will soon be done, 
And here, he hopes. The Prize is almost won ; 
Who with his Garden and his little Field, 
To none in Point of Happiness will yield ; 
That Point he gains, what can a Prince do more. 
With all his Wealth, and all his worldly Store ? 

Such are th' Arrangements which we view at Hand, 
The first that strike us from our lofty Stand ; 
The circling Woods next for Attention sue, 
Gayly array'd in all their verdant Hue, 
Seeming to say, with most enchanting Smile, 
Give us our Due, and look at us awhile. 

Yes, ye youthful Guardians of the Dale, 
From ev'ry piercing Blast that might assail. 
Which with imbitter'd Force, and ChiUness keen. 
Would blight the Herbage, and deface the Green, 
For you my gratefrd Lines shall gladly flow, 
Who thus for Use and Beauty freely grow. 

E'er yonder dripping Wheel began its Course, 
Impelled by liberal Derwent's branching Force 
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E'er the lorn Valley other Inmates knew 
Than the incombring useless Norman Crew, 
E'er the firm Abbeys Stones exchang'd their Place, 
And m the Cottage shone with whiten'd Face, 
Or ee'r the sable Cloud was swept away. 
The Heights surrounding rude and barren lay. 
And down projecting bent each low'ring Brow, 
Frowning upon the luckless Vale below. 

Now they are covered, and no Feature seen, 
Bleak and unseemly, by a silvan Skreen ; 
The waving Larch and Caledonian Pine 
For lasting Verdure aU their Aid combine ; 
One universal Foliage decks the HiUs, 
And smiles upon the Derwent's trickling Rills. 

As fell the Abbey, and the Village rose, 
So did the heathy Steeps their Trees enclose ; 
And when the Village Square grew quite compleat, 
Display'd their gay Attire in one wide Sheet. 

Across the Stream, both up and down the Wood, 
Are winding Paths above the crystal Flood. 

Pursuing to the Right, through Pines and Beech, 
We other Woods of equal Beauty reach. 
Whose gay enchanting Walks do well accord 
With the Ideas of their Owner, — O D. 

There no Restriction checks the Peasant's Tread, 
He freely roams, by Toil or Pleasure led ; 
Whether to work the Mine, at early Morn, 
When dewy Spangles ev'ry Tree adorn, 
He leaves his Garden, and his new sown Bed, 
Full of the Prize, which never quits his Head, 
(For he before he goes, must steal a Sight 
Of what he rak'd and planted Overnight ;) 
These Paths conduct him to the deepening Groove, 
And to his Steps returning grateful prove. 

Or if at vacant Hour, with Mind elate, 
Big with Ideas of his happy State, 
He moves with consequential Steps and slow, 
To view the Objects which his Bliss bestow; 
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These Walks receive Umy where with heighten'd Glee, 

His Consequence expands in foil Degree ; 

Yet, he, his private Blessings like the Great, 

Must seem to valae at an easy Rate* 

Lest these his Movements, by the Village Crowd, 

Should be remark'd, and he accomited Proud. 

His smoking Chimney first he eyes askance, 
His Garden next receives a passing Glance ; 
His Looks now wander to the portioned Meads, 
Then onward to the Stalls where CRUMMY feeds; 
Gratefol, at last, to Heav'n for what it gives, 
He views the Churchy and where the Preacher lives. 

Hail lovely Bow'rsI for ever decff to me. 
Friends to calm Solitude, and Liberty ; 
Where purple ESdgings, florid, rich, and street, 
Please ev'ry Sense, and yield the softest Seat; 
Where Contemplation, and the Cyprian Queen 
May court their &v'rite Groves alike unseen. 

Dear Contemplation, still I call Thee dear, 
A rival Goddess never, never, fear. 
Place me on Seaham's Cliffii, or near the Tyne, 
Where teeming Keels with jetty Lustre shine. 
Place me by DerweNT's Side, on BlaNCHLAND'S Pbdn, 
Amidst those Scenes the subject of my Strain, 
Still shall thy pensive Charms my Mind engage, 
Joy of my Youth, my Comforter in Age, 
I'll e'er prove Constant to my placid Maid, 
And dedicate to her the Heath-bellM Shade. 

There will I muse at Eve, and ponder well. 
How Nations flourished, and how Nations fell ; 
Mark the Disasters that have laid them low. 
And think how mine may shun the leveling Blow. 

From greater Things, perhaps, I turn to small. 
And view the Ills that make a Village fall; 
To banish them afiar I try each Scheme, 
And pleas'd at length, admire my airy Dream. 

But if what Fancy forms, I wish to see. 
Sweet Blanchland, then, I fondly look to Thee 
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Happy the Land, and bright the Days would go, 
Would ev'ry Lord his Village order so ! 

And, now, Thou gentle Shade of rural Bard, 
Whose Lmes I oft have ey'd with soft Regard, 
If humblest efforts ever can Thee move 
From mourning o'er the Relicks of thy Love, 
Come to my Happy Village, and behold 
Thy Auburn's self, each homely Bliss unfold ; 
See, here, the Sign-Post firm, the Pastor good, 
And ev'ry rustic Charm as once it stood. 
Haste, gentle Shade, on wafting Zephyrs borne, 
Foreake thy Haunts, deserted and forlorn, 
Prove the kind Guardian of the Peaceful Scene, 
Where all thy long lost Beauties shine serene ; 
Speed on thy airy Flight to Blanchland fair. 
And sometimes tiiink of him who call'd Thee there, 
Approve his Essay from thy lofty Seat, 
And if above our Spirits ever meet. 
We both shall happy Mortals bless, and sing 
Eternal Praises to our Heav'nly King. 


CJe ^o^agerff* 



|N the twelfth of May, in the year 1817, a young man 
of Whitburn, in the county of Durham, who had long 
contemplated an excursion to Berwick by sea, set sail 
at four A.M., from the neighbouring shore, in a skiff 
well provided with necessary stores, and accompanied 
by a boy to assist in the working of the little vessel. On getting out 
to sea, they found the weather so calm that the sail was useless, and 
they were obliged to betake themselves to their oars ; during the 
night a heavy rain had fallen, and a hazy atmosphere limited the 
northern prospect, but by moderate rowing they came abreast of 
Souter-point, a bold headland, in about an hour after starting. Here, 
the sun breaking gloriously from behind a cloud dispelled the murky 
vapouni of retiring gloom, whilst a cool breeze off the land, put an 
^id to their labour, and promised a pleasant and easy passage. They 
now laid in the oars, and set the mainsail and jib. At half-past five 
they were off Tynemouth, and the ebb-tide being in their favour, with 
tbe in&ieiice of a steady west wind, they glided along the coast, if 
VOL. iUi> 2 a 
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not rapidly at least pleasantly, and giving the helm to the boy, the 
elder voyager made a hearty meal. 

The hours wore on, and considerable progress was made until ten 
A.M., when they reached Coquet Island, a small patch of land lying off 
the mouth of the river of the same name. The sun was shining 
brightly overhead and the breeze freshening, as they secured the boat 
to the land and stepped ashore ; they sought all about for water, and 
at last fell in with a gushing spring at which they filled their casks 
and lashed them securely to the vessel. Pushing from the shore 
they soon lost sight of the island and at eleven, passed Dunstau- 
borough castle. The weather becoming squally, it was thought 
advisable to take in a reef of the mainsail and at three p. m. the boot 
was abreast of Holy Island with its rocky seated castle and mined 
priory ; half an hour subsequent they had rounded Emmanuel Head, 
the north east point of the island. 

Entering the south eastern check of the deep bay of Berwick, 
about four miles from the land, they met with an unlocked for difficul- 
ty ; at half -past three Berwick steeple was in sight, and just as the elder 
voyager was indulging in the anticipation of a hearty welcome from 
his friends, the sea wliich had been pretty strong for some time, now 
became heavy by the action of a furious squall, accompanied by a 
terrible fall of rain. This obliged them to take another reef, but the 
land scanted two points, and the wind continuing to blow fresh, laid 
prostrate all hope. Plunging against a head sea, and making no 
progress, but rather getting into further disaster, and finding it 
totally impossible to attempt a landing, they threw the boat^s head 
south. The wind and sea increasing, it was with difficulty they 
carried dose-reefed sails ; the storm raged, the rain fell heavily, and 
the heavy surge poured into the open boat, drenching to the skin the 
unfortunate voyagers. The water made so fast that the boy was con- 
stantly employed in baling it out with such imperfect means as they 
had. All chance of gaining the land was now over; evening ap- 
proached, and no other prospect appeared but darkness and despair. 
At this moment a heavy wave struck the boat and nearly overwhelm- 
ed them. They let loose both sheets, the boy baling away unceasing- 
ly, andimmediately afterwards they took in the mizen and struck the 
mizen mast. 

The only sail in sight was about a mile to the leeward, and after 
some minutes of painful indecision, the elder determined to bear down 
to her — ^where all is hazardous and full of doubt, it is difficult to de- 
cide. The little bark flew before the strength of the gale, staggering 
through the raging sea, but at last they came up with the object of 
pursuit, and found her to be a deeply laden sloop, standing south and 
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kept wen to the windward. The boy hailed her by the speaking 
trumpet and by waving his hat — signals which were observed by the 
crew while the boat bore under the stem of the sloop, and siezing a 
rope thrown out by the captain, they soon climbed on deck, and 
gave thanks for their deliverance, for their destruction had been in- 
evitable if this chance had not fallen in the way. The elder of our 
heroes solicited a ship^s warp with which to tow the boat, and the 
assistance of his crew to strike the mast, upset the water casks, and 
make such other dispositions as were necessary. They were all Scots, 
and neither master or men gave their aid with that alacrity or wil- 
lingness which sweetens a favour or renders an obligation but slightly 
burdensome. Neither did the crew offer greater hospitality to the 
little shipboy, than their master accorded to his companion. Ex- 
hausted by the anxieties and fatigues of twelve long hours, drenched 
with rain and spray, and benumbed with cold, the elder rapidly tra- 
versed the deck in the hope of producing by exercise what his enter- 
tainers had denied. 

The sloop was bound for London, and the captain not unfrequent- 
ly cheered himself with certain prognostics of a northerly wind, to the 
no small discomfort of the luckless passengers. Necessity at length 
compelled him to do what the commander had not thought proper to 
suggest, and taking down his stock of provisions, our elder voyager 
seated himself before the cabin fire, — an apartment whose filthiness 
betokened idleness in the extreme. The captain shortly followed, 
and drinking a glass of rum, wished a good land-fall to his passengers, 
a wish, it hardly need be stated, heartily responded by those to whom 
it viras addressed. Having unpacked the little basket in search of the 
mm, he took care to exhibit its contents — a procedure which did not 
fail in producing a manifest improvement in the behaviour of the surly 
captain, who, with our hero, seated themselves on the floor, and made 
a hearty meal of tongue, ham, and veal. Inviting the mate to sup 
with his little companion, the twain ascended on deck. 

It was ten o^dock, and the thickening gleams of twilight were 
rapidly succeeded by the gloominess of night. The wind continued 
violent, and whistled through the blocks in melancholy cadence, 
sounding in perfect unison with his present state of mind. They were 
so far southward as the Fam Islands, and about two miles without 
them, but atmospheric aj>pearances by no means indicated a speedy 
realization of the captain^s predictions. On the contrary, the old 
woather-beaten cook as he looked up to the windward, declared with 
no small confidence that it looked like a southerly wind. At half- 
past ten all hands were called up to take another reef in the mainsail, 
and our friend availed himself of this opportunity of getting the boat 
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hauled up and baled out, — then sending the boy down to ttie camn 
fire, he wrapped himself up in a watch coat, and seatinf; hlnudf bj 
the companion, gave way to such refiectiona as tbe circumBtanoes 
seemed to suggest, 

" Life's fairest views are but an air^ dream, 
FfmI an the paHsing cloud, or bubble on tbe stream," 
The increarang gale precluded any hope of the voyage terminating 
where it begun, exclusive of the great probability which existed of 
landing in the Thames instead of the Tweed. The wind was at the 
south west, and blew with unabated violence, and the night was ud- 
commonly dark. The beautiful light on the Fam Islands was now on 
the weather side, and as its revolutions alternately exhibited light sod 
shade, so also did it form a fitting illustration of his late adrentnres. 
A thickening rain, joined to the persuasions of the watch, induced 
him to quit the deck, and stretching himself on the cabin floor, with 
some old jackets for a pillow, and imploring the protection of heaven, 
soon found oblivion to his cares in a sound sleep. He had enjoyed 
the bliss of forgetfulness only two hours, when he was awoke by the 
old cook who said that the msater wanted to speak to him on deck, 
Unrefreshed, he arose stiff and pained — the wind had now wow 
round to the SSE., the morning was dark and rainy, and the cap- 
tain wa« afraid of losing the boat. The vessel had been standing 
in for some hours, and the heaviness of the sea, certainly justified the 
master's apprehemiions. As he expected to fetch in a little to the 
northward of the islands, he hoped to find lees sea and have tbe 
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advantage of daylight, to get the boat baled out. He then invited 
the captain below to partake of the contents of his flask, and sent 
the old cook to serve out glasses to all the hands. This brawny Cale- 
donian, full six feet in height, wore a beard of a fortni^t's growth, 
and hia ponderous sea boots, petticoats, trowsers, tattered wig, and 
his indescribable gale-beat hat, tied under his gnsly chin, presented 
a fignre, which, without much effort of imagination, might have 
passed for a genius of the deep ! Agun our friend adjusted his 
humble couch, and notwithstanding the disquietude and gloom which 
had all but excluded hope, he was eoon again in the arms of sleep, 
and was once more awakened by his Utile companion, with the news 
of "less wind and fair weather." He flew with alacrity on deck and 
viewed the fineness of the morning with gratitude and delight. As 
the Teasel neared Holy Island, our voyagers were busily engaged in 
making preparations for landing : a little after four a.m. they baled 
out the boat, and after handing their little provisions into it, thanked 
the master for his assistance, and making a slight remuneration to 
the crew, they agiun committed themselves to the mercy of the sea. 
At six they were abreast of Emmanuel Head, the scene of the com- 
mencement of all their troubles, and at half>past ten, without meeting 
with any extraordinary occurrence, they got safely into Berwick, and 
VnHing on the quay, our hero soon foi^t his troubles in the hearty 
welcome of his &iends. 
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e dow flew west, 
yont the fell; 
leemed distrest, 
her could not tell 


^ fii' croon, 

An' ruffled a' her feathers fair ; 
An' lookit sad as she war boun' 
To leave the land for evermair. 
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The ladj wept, an some did blame, 
She didnae blame ibe bonnj dow. 

Bat sair she blamed Sir David Graeme, 
Because the knight had broke his vow. 

For he had sworn bj the stams sae bright, 
An' bj their bed on the dewy green. 

To meet her there on St. Lambert's night. 
Whatever dangers lay between. 

To risk his fortune an' his life 

In bearing her firae her &ther's towers, 

To gie her a' the lands o' Drjfe, 
An' the Enzie-holm wi' its bonnie bowers. 

The day arrived, the evening came. 
The lady looked wi' wistful ee ; 

But, O, alas! her noble Graeme 
Frae e'en to mom she didna see. 

An' she has sat her down an' grat ; 

The warld to her like a desert seemed ; 
An' she wyted this, an' she wyted that. 

But o' the real cause never dreamed. 

The sun had drunk frae Keilder fell, 
His beverage o' the morning dew; 

The deer had crouched her in the dell. 
The heather oped its bells o' blue ; 

The lambs were skipping on the brae> 
The laverock hiche attour them sung. 

An' aye she hailed the jocund day. 

Till the wee, wee tabors o' heaven rung. 

The lady to her window hied, 
An' it opened owre the banks o' Tyne, 

** An', O, alak !" she said, an' sighed, 
** Sure ilka breast is blyth but mine ! 

Where hae ye been, my bonnie dow. 
That I hae fed wi' the bread an' wine? 

As roving a' the country through, 

O, saw ye this fieiuse knight o' mine ?'* 
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The dow sat down on the window tree, 

An* she carried a lock o' jeUow hair ; 
Then she perched upon that ladj'^s knee. 

An' carefbUj she placed it there* 

*' What can this mean ? This lock's the same 

That aince was mine. Whatever betide. 
This lock I gae to Sir David Grraeme, 

The flower of a' the Border side, 

** He might hae sent it bj squire or page. 

An' no letten the wilj dow steal't awa; 
'Tis a matter for the lore and counsels of age. 

Bat the thing I canna read ata',^ 


.y » 


The dow flew east, the dow flew west, 
The dow she flew &r ajont and fell, 

An' back she came, wi' panting brest. 
Ere the lingmg o' the castle bell. 

She lighted ahiche on the holly-tap, 

An she cried, "cur-dow," an' fluttered her wing; 
Then flew into that lady's lap, 

An' there she placed a diamond ring. 

'' What can this mean ? This ring is the same 
That aince was mine. What'er betide. 

This ring I gae to Sir David Graeme, 
The flower of a' the Border side. 

'* He sends me back the love tokens true ! 

Was ever poor maiden perplexed like me ? 
'Twoold seem he's reclaimed his &ith an' his vow. 

But aU is fieiuldit in mystery." 

An' she has sat her down an' grat. 

The world to her a desart seemed; 
An' she wyted this, an' she wyted that. 

But o' the real, cause never dreamed. 

When, lo ! Sir David's trusty hound, 

Wi' humpling back, an' a waefu' ee. 
Came cringing in an' lookit around, 

But his look was hopeless as could be. 
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He laid his head on that lady's knee. 
An* he lookit as somebody he would name. 

An' there was a language in his howe e'e 
That was stronger than a tongue could frame. 

She fed him wi' the milk an' the bread, 
An' ilka good thing that he wad hae ; 

He lickit her hand, he ooured his head. 
Then slowly, slowly^ he slunkered away. 

But she has eyed her &use knight's hound. 

An' a' to see where he wad gae: 
He whined, an' he howled, an' lookit around. 

Then slowly, slowly he trudged away. 

Then she's casten aff her coal-black shoon. 

An' her bonnie silken hose, sae glancin' an' sheen, 

She kiltit her wilye coat an broidered gown. 
An' away she has linkit over the green. 

She followed the hound owre mnirs an' rocks. 
Through mony a dell an' dowie glen. 

Till frae her brow an' bonnie goud locks. 
The dew dreepit down like the drops o' rain. 

An' ay she said, ^*My love may be hid. 
An' darena come to the castle to me ; 

But him I will find and dearly I'll chide, 
For lack o' stout heart an' courtesye. 

«< But ae kmd press to his manly breast, 
An' ae kind kiss in the moorland glen. 

Will weel atone for a* that is past. 
O wae to the paukie snares o' men I " 

An' aye she eyed the gray sloth-hound. 

As he windit owre Dead water fell, 
Till he came to the den wi' the moss inbound, 

An' O, but it kytiied a lonesome dell! 

An' he waggit his tail, an' he fiAwned about. 
Then he coured him down sae weaiilye ; 

'* Ah ! yon's my love, I hae found him out, 
He's lying waiting in the dell for me« 
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*< To meet a knight near the fall of night 

Alone in this untrodden wild, 
It scarcely becomes a lady bright, 

Bat ril vow that the honnd my steps beguiled." 

Alak! whatever a maiden may say. 

True has't been said, an' aften been sung. 

The e'e her hearths love will betray, 
An' the secret will sirple frae her tongue. 


iC 


What ails my love, that he looks nae roun', 
A lady's stately step to view ; 
Ah me ! I hae neither stockings nor shoon, 

An' my feet are sae white wi' the moorland dew ! 

*^ Sae sound as he sleeps in his hunting gear. 
To waken him great pity would be ; 

Deaf is the man that carina to hear, 
An' blind is he wha wantsna to see." 

Sae saftly she treads the wee green swaird, 
Wi' the lichens an' the ling a' fringed around. 

" My e'en are darkened wi' some wul-weird, 
What ails my love, he sleeps sae sound." 

She gae ae look, she needit but ane. 

For it left nae sweet uncertaintye ; 
She saw a wound through his shoulder bane, 

An' in his brave breast two or three. 

There wasna sic e'en on the Border green, 
As the piercing e'en o' Sir David Graeme ; 

She glisked wi* her e'e where these e'en should be, 
But the raven had been there afore she came. 

There's a cloud that fa's darker than the night, 

An' darkly on that lady it came ; 
There's a sleep as deep as the sleep outright, — 

Tis without a feeling or a name. 

'Tis a dull an' a dreamless lethargye, 
For the spirit strays owre vale an' hill, 

An' the bosom is left a vacancy, 

An' when it comes back it is darV.er still. 
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shepherd, lift that comely corpse, 
Well may you see no woaod is there, 

There's a faint rose mid the bright dew drops, 
An' they have not wet her glossy hair. 

There's a lady has lived in Howswood tower, 
'Tis seven yeara past on St Iiambert's day. 

An' aye when comes the vesper honr 
These words an' no more can she say. 

" They slew my love on the wild Swaird green, 

As he was on his way to me. 
An' the ravens picked his bonnie blue e'en, 

An' the tongue that was formed for courtesye. 

"My brothers Ihey slew my comely knight. 
An' his grave is red blood to the brim 

1 thought to have slept ont the lang, lang night, 
But they've wakened me, an' wakened not himl* 


mtosAv 

KINO OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

3WALD, it appears, was inferior only to St. Cuthbert, 

in working Miracles, for Bede gravely tells us, th&tn 

siok horse was onoe cured at the place of his interment. 

The same author informs us, that the King^s right 

hand had the peculiar privilege of not being liable to 

corruption, from the following ciroumstanoe : sitting down to dinner 

OD E^ter day, and being told that an immense number of poor 

people were without, waiting for his charity, he not only ordered hie 

part of the banquet to be dirided amongst them, but even commanded 

a laige silver dish to be cut in pieces, that each might receive a part 

of it. Adrian, who happened to be present, was so delighted with 

luH patroa's munificence, that seizing his right hand he excliuned 

" May this hand never decay." A wish, wliich according to Bede. 

was strictly accomplished. — Sharp's Hartlepool. 
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now in town, to acquaint you with what I meet with in them. You 
probably may have records more large and authentic at Hylton 
castle, but in case you should not, I thought it not improper to send 
you a short abstract of what, upon perusal of these papers, appears to 
belong to you. To wit, that three hundred years before the conquest, 
even in the reign of king Athelstan, the family of the Hyltons was 
settled in England and lived in great reputation, as appears by a cer- 
tain inscription at Hartlepool ; that upon the coming over of William 
the Conqueror, Lancelot de Hylton with his two sons, Henry and 
Bobert, espoused his cause and joined him ; but that Lancelot was 
soon afiber slain at Feversham in Kent ; that to his elder son Henry, 
the king gave a large tract of land on the banks of the river Wear, 
not far from Wiranmouth, as Bede calls it, as a reward for his own 
and his sons valour ; that this Henry built Hylton castle in the year 
1072, was one of the deputies who treated with the conqueror con- 
cerning the four northern counties, and in the service of that prince, 
was at last killed in Normandy. — That in the reign of Edward III, 
John Hylton who sent four of his sons into the wars of France, under 
the command of the Black Prince— was first created Baron of Hylton 
castle for his defence of it against the incursions of the Scots. — That 
this peerage continued in the family for seven successions till at last it 
was forfeited upon account of some unguarded words, whereof the then 
bishop of Durham gave the court information, which William the 
seventh and last Baron of the family spake against the Queen and her 
favourite, De la Poole. That upon the death of this William which 
was thought to have been violent, the crown seizing upon his estate 
gave it to the informing prelate, who held it for some time, to the 
utter exclusion of the rightful heir. That in process of time, how- 
ever, Lancelot, the grandson of the aforesaid lord William, was re- 
stored to his castle and part of his estate : no more, indeed, than 
what the bishop thought proper to allot him under this hard condi- 
tion, that he and his heirs for ever should hold the moiety that was 
given them under certain rents and services to the Aee of Durham, 
and leave the title of Barons, but Barons to the bishoprick only, an- 
nexed to their inheritance, and on this condition, sir, I suppose it has 
eontinued ever since. This is an historical sketch of what I have 
gathered from these papers, but I must not forget to observe to you 
further, that in your pedigree, I met with several names remarkable 
for their learning and piety, but almost innumerable highly renowned 
for their valour and martial deeds. The truth is, sir, war seems to 
have been the genius, the pleasure, and recreation of your ancestors, 
nor do I know any family that has been so lavish of their blood in 
defence of their country ''s cause, as yours. For even since the time 
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of the oooquest, I have remarited of the Hyltom, one as I stud be- 
fore was slain at Fovershaoi, one in Normandy, one at Metz in 
France, three in the Holy wars under Richard I, one in the aanw 
under Edward I., three at the battle of Bourdeaux under the Slack 
Prince, one at Agincourt, two at Berwick against the Scots, two at 
the battle of St. Albany, five at Market Bosworth, four at Flodden 
field, beeides more, that my papers do not extend to. 

I am, &;o., &c. 
Chelsea, January 14th, 1740. 


Vfyt jg'omH^ of Kflton. 

A&mS. — Argent, two bars azure. Crest, Moses's head, horned or radis* 
ted. Snpporters, two lions rampant aznre. Motto, Tanl quejepuit. 


buoient house has its fabulona age, and the Hil- 
not without their Williams and Adams who 
to have flourished under Saxoa AthelstaiKi 
vys : their Lancelots, who died at Hastings or 
Lm in 1066, and their Henry, ^om the Gcm- 
l with broad lands on the Wear, which were 
3r title, viz. posaessioo, in the tenure of Bean- 
os SiUon, the genuine Bomo proponing of tia 
loQUiy. xnis iiiomanns made an agreement with the prior and 
convent of St. Outhbert that he ^ould have his own oESciating ohap- 
hun in his chapel of Hilton in 1157. He held three knight's feee in 
1166, and he was probably by no means the first settler, as his lands 
were held of "antient feofinent.'" 

He was snoceeded by Alexfuder do Hilton, expressly named as a 
baron of the bishopric in the charters of bishop Hugh Pndsey — ^he 
made a convention with the prior of Dorfaam confirming the oondi- 
tions of Bonuunis relative to the chapel of Hilton, in 1172, and was 
living in 1 180. 

His snccessor was William de Hilton, baron of the bishopric, who 

married Benet daughter and heir of Germanus Tyson. (From thiA 

William the auccefsion is regularly deduced from (kther to son, down 

to the last baron Hilton.) William died before 1208. 

His son Alexander was under age ia 1208. He was lord of Swina 
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and Swinstead in the county of York, and gave nine oxgangs of land 
to the prioress of Swine in 1242. 

His son Bobert de Hilton, lord of Hilton, of Hazand, Newton 
on the Moore, Shiplyngbotel, &o. in Northumberland, and of Swine in 
Yorkshire, which he settled on his youngest son William, 16th Edw. 
I. He presented to Hilton chapel in 1254 and was living in 1266. 
He married Joane daughter of William Britton, of the county of 
Essex, and left three sons, Bobert, Alexander and William. Biobert 
de Hilton, presumed to have been his eldest son, was frequently sum- 
moned to parliament in the reign of Edward I. He married Mar- 
garet daughter and co-heir of Marmaduke Thwenge, and left two 
daughters and co-heirs^ Isabel, who mxrried Walter de Pedwarden, 
and Maude, who married John Hotham, of Scarboro. Alexander 
son of Bobert de Hilton (first named) continued the line of the Hil- 
tons of the bishoprick. His wife Elizabeth had dower in 1303. 
William de Hilton his brother, to whom his father gave Swyne and 
Swynestead on his marriage in 1288, with Maude daughter of Boger 
Lascelles, continued the line of the Hiltons of Swyne, whose descend- 
ant, Oalfrid de Hilton, was living in 1475, then aged 15. 

Bobert de Hilton, baron of Hilton, son of Alexander, was living in 
1322, when he granted his chaplain the p<M8age of Bovisferry^ &c., in 
exchange for a ^* chalder*" of wheat and an annual rent — the chap- 
lain being bound to provide a good boat, and to pray for the good 
estate of his patron. 

His son Alexander de Hilton, Chivaler^ lord of Hilton ; served in 
the wars against Scotland with Balph lord Neville (7th Ed. III.), 
and was summoned to parliament in 1332 and 1335 (and in his 
descendants the barony must still be vested). He died in 1361 : by 
his first wife he had Bobert de Hilton, his son and successor; his 
second wife was Maude daughter and co-heir of Bichard de Emildon, 
who remarried Bichard Acton, mayor of Newcastle. 

Bobert de Hilton, ChivaUr^ (son of Alexander) was 21 years of 
age in 1360, and died in 1376. He married Eleanor daughter and 
co-heir of sir William Felton, Chivaler^ sister and co-heir of the 
whole blood to sir William Felton. 

His son William Hilton, was heir to his mother and co-heir of sir 
William Felton ; he was of full age in 1377. By his first wife Joan 
(Bidik) he left three sons and one daughter, his second wife was 
Dionysia daughter of sir Bobert Hilton of Swyne, who had dower 13 
Sep. 1436, and died in 1437. In 1417, WiHiam had remaining in 
pledge with the prior of Durham, for 58 shillings, a basin and ewer 
of silver, with the arms of the lord of Hilton. He died 25 May, 
1435. 
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Hia son and heir sir Robert Hilton, lord of Hilton, was 50 yean of 
age in HSU ; by his 6rst wife Maude daughter of R<^r lonl Glifibrd, 
he hod no issue, by his second, Isabel, who was living in 1441, he had 
a BOD William, and a daughter Matilda, who died unmarried,* and by 
his third wife, Elizabeth, successively widow of fiartram Monboucher, 
and of Thomas Holden, he had no issue. He had a brother William, 
and a brother Alexander who was executor to his father, and a 
sister Margaret, who married sir BuJph Buhner of Witton castle. 

Sir William, only son of sir Robert, married Mary daughter and 
oo-heir of sir William Stapylton of Westmoreland, by Margaret 
daughter and heir of ... Vipont ...f He died 13 Oct. 1457, leaviug 


two sons, William his successor, and Ralph, said to have been cnptAia 
of Dunbar, and three daughters, Eleanor, who married Owen lord 
Ogje and afterwards Qeoi^e Percy ; Elizabeth, who married sir Robert 
Claxton of Horden; and Anne who married . . Whitfield of Whit- 
field. 

Sir William, son of air William, was about 6 years of age in 1457, 
he married Margery daughter of sir William Bowea of Streatlam, 
by Mande, daughter uf William lord Fitzhugh, by whom he had a 
son sir William, who, on the 16th July in the year 1615, borrowed 
of the prior of Durham a banner, a standard^ with the coat armour 
of the full and whole arms of the Hiltons, which was his father's (and 
possibly ID pledge), which banner he promised to restore to the mon- 

* To wbom. Miad, Liidy Bowk, Imtm am romanc* btth in 1420. 
f Thii milch brought iiiio the fHOiily & connidtrmblc accession of property a* well u • 
very honour^ible descent in l)loo(l, Hiid ihe Hilioiia consUriily bore in their shield ever 
■Tter, the armB of Viponl, or, six annuteta gules. 

} Raine's St. Cuthbert, p. U3 
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afitery when his " besynes ^ should be " conveniently doon," evidently 
intending to go to the battle of Flodden, in a condition worthy of 
a descendant of the house of Hilton, with his father^s banner waving 
over his head. He entailed his estates in 1526 and died before 1537, 
having married Sybill daughter of Thomas, son and heir of Greorge 
lord Lumley, and left two sons, Thomas and William, and one daugh- 
ter, Anne, who was the first wife of sir Balph Hedworth. 

IB Thomas, the eldest son, took part in the rising of 
the '' Pilgrimage of Grace ^ in 1536, and joined the men 
fof the bishoprick in resisting the king^s encroachments on the 
'^antient faith.**^ The banner of St. Guthbert was unfurled and 
carried to Pomfret castle, which surrendered to Bobert Aske, 
the ^* great Gaptain" and leader of the pilgrimage. Sir Thomas 
was also appointed one of the delegates to meet the duke of Nor- 
folk at Doncaster, (on his return from court,) to hear the king's 
answer to the remonstrance of the commons assembled in Yorkshire. 
He was afterwards directed by the king to make a return of all those 
within the bishoprick, whose lands or profits exceeded ^40 per 
annum, so that they should *^ dispose themselves to take the order 
of knighthood ^ to which honour it appears they felt very little in- 
clination. He was governor of Tinmouth castle under Philip and 
Mary, and in a letter from the privy council (27 Sep. 1558,) it 
is stated that he had detained a ship from Flanders, laden with 
salt, and that he takes ^^ such wares out of the shippes as passeth 
by him towards Newcastle as he thinketh mete,^ and he is directed 
to forbear to ^^ meddle with ship's from Countries in amity with 
the Queen.**^ He married four wives, but died without issue, of 
a malignant fever;* his will is dated 8 Nov. 1558, and proved 
in J 561 : he desires burial in the chapel of Hilton. 

He was succeeded by his brother William, who was upwards of 50 
years of age in 1561, he lived sometime at Biddick, and married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir James Metcalfe, by whom he had a nume- 
rous issue of sons and daughters, of whom Anne married John Bax- 
ter of Newcastle, Margery married Bichard Vavasour, Elizabeth 
married Marmaduke Thirkeld, Dorothy married Bobert Dalton, and 
afterwards Michael Constable of North Biddick, Eleanor married 
John Horsley, and Sibilla died unmarried. Of his sons, Balph was 

* William Bulleyn in 1562, declares in his *' bulwarke of defence against all sickness ** 
(1579) that William Hilton caused him to be arraigned before the duke of Norfolk, on a 
chaige of murdering his brother sir Thomas, (most probably from want of skil|,) and that 
though he was acquitted of the crime so laid to his chatige, he was afterwards imprison- 
ed for debt at the suit of the said William Hilton. 
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living in I58I, Roger fui<] Edward were Uving in 1566, and Bobert, 
of Buttorwicke, who made his will 19tb Sept, I5S1, 

Hia son, sir William, snoceeded hie faUier : da- 
ring the rebellion of the earls, he adhwed heartUf 
' to the queen, and wm knighted by the earl of Su*- 
[ at Carlisle, 28th of August 1570, and lent tiie 
queen ^50 on her privy seal He died in 1600, 
leaving by Anne, daughter of «r John Yoriie of 
Gowlthwayte, co. York, four sons and two daughters, viz., Thomas, 
bis successor, Sirack, who was baptised, 25 Nov. 1576, at St. Nioho- 
laa, Newcastle ; he was of Orinl College, Oxford. Richard, baptised 
13 April 1 578, Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham being his sponsor, 
Henry of South Shields, (of whom hereafter) his daughter Anne 
married Wilfred Jjce of Iselt, and Catherine married B^finald Whit- 
field, and afterwards Hallywell. 

Thomas, bis eldest son, married Anne daughter of air Oeo^ 
Bowes of Stroatlam, (the gallant defender of Barnard Castle). He 
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died in his father's lifetime ; his will is dated 14tb Feb. 1597, then 
" weake in bodye by long aicknes," he leaves his lease of Fameton 
hall, which he took of the queen, to his sons Francis, Matthew, and 
John, and the rectory of Biahop-Wearmouth to his eldest son Henry. 
Ho died shortly afterwards leaving eight sons, Henry, George, Robert, 
Matthew, Francis, William, John and Thomas, and two daughters. 
Jane, who married sir Ralph Delaval, and Mary who married Robert 
Brandling of the Felling. 
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Henry Hilton, baron of Hilton, son and heir, was a child at the 
death of his father, and was in ward to her majesty and by indenture 
between the qneen and Thomas Marbury : it was covenanted that 
he should bring the said Henry, when he was ten years of age, to the 
bishop of Carlisle to be reviewed and talked with ^^ that his manners, 
edncation and profitting in learning may be nnderstanded and per- 
ceaved, upon payne of forfatnre of the said warde/^ Little further is 
known of Henry, except that he lived much at Michel Grove, in the 
county of Sussex, and was a melancholy man, and that he nearly 
mined his family by his improvident and posthumous generosity. 
He appears to have been so much under the influence both of vanity 
and melancholy, as might in these days of equity, have occasioned 
serious doubts as to the sanity of his disposing mind. He married 
Mary, daughter of sir Richard Wortley (who remarried sir William 
Smith). He died on the 30th March, 1640-1. By his will, dated 
26 Feb. 1640-1, he devised the whole of his paternal estate for ninety 
nine years to the lord Mayor and four senior aldermen of London, on 
trust to pay during the same term <i^24 yearly to 88 several parishes 
or townships in various counties, and an annuity of <f 100 to his next 
brother Bobert and his heirs, &c : the residue he ^ves to the city of 
London to bind out children of his own kindred, &c. Of the brothers 
of Heniy, George was buried at Monkwearmouth, 18 Feb. 1616, 
Bobert succeeded his brother in 1641, and shortly afterwards married 
Margaret .. .., who remarried sir Thomas Hallyman, sometime of 
Ford. Matthew died without issue, Francis was rector of Eirkhaugh, 
and died without issue, as did also William and Thomas. 

John Hilton, the seventh son, survived all his brothers, and be- 
came owner of Hilton castle and the estates in 1642, encumbered by 
the will of his brother Henry. He perQled the reliques of his inheri- 
tance in the royal cause ; himself and his son bore the commissions 
of Colonel and Captain in the army of the marquis of Newcastle. 
The estate of Hilton placed exactly between the royal army and the 
Scots under Lesley, was plundered and wasted by both parties, and 
on the final ruin of the royal cause, the Hiltons, included in the list 
of malignants, were totally disabled from struggling either at law or 
equity : the wonder is that from such a state of things the family 
ever emerged at all. He died in 1655, having been twice married. 
By Thomasine, daughter of John Warture, and widow of Bobert 
Loraine, esq., he had a numerous issue of sons and daughters ; of 
the latter, Margaret married John Forde of Newcastle, Mary married 
Bobert Hilton of Hilton Beacon, Barbara married William Smith of 
Herrington, Thomasine married George Shadforth of Eppleton, and 
two Elizabeth^s and Anne died young. His second wife was Alice, 
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daughter of Robert BInyon of Barmston, by whom he had a daughter, 
who died an infant. 

John Hilton succeeded his father. He was bom at Whitwell, 
educated at Houghton-le-Spring, and was admitted of St.' JohnX 
Cambridge, 7 Sep. 1 635. He seems to have possessed a share of pru- 
dence and quiet perseverance, very unusual in a ruined cavalier. The 
litigations of sir Thomas Smith with the city chamber, though they 
tore the estate in pieces whilst the heir starved, had eventually a 
favourable effect. The citizens of London, who derived very little 
benefit from the will of their singular benefactor, were wearied out 
with the contest, and after the restoration, an amicable decree was 
pronounced, by which the estates were restored to the heir on condi- 
tion that he should discharge all the particulars of the trust created 
by Henry Hilton. He was unable to satisfy all demands however, 
and the payments were reduced in proportion with the rent roll, leav- 
ing still a very sufficient burthen to exercise the prudence and 
patience of the family, both which useful qualities they seem to have 
possessed in a very exemplary degree. 

I ROM this period (says Surtees) ''the antient barons 
of Hilton, no longer distinguished by extended pos- 
sessions or extraordinary influence, retreated, without 
degradation o{ blood or of honour, into the quiet 
ranks of private gentry. Three successive chiefs of 
Hilton were not more respected for their ancient and undoubted 
descent, than for the prudent and unostentatious simplicity with 
which they supported the fallen fortunes of their house, without mean- 
ness, and without vain regret or misplaced pride. Their names do 
not even occur in the list of parliamentary representatives, and they 
received, rather than claimed from the general courtesy of the coun- 
try, the acknowledged rank of the first untitled gentry of the north, 
of noblesse without the peerage.''" John Hilton was quartered at Har- 
tlepool with his regiment in 1 642, and writes to Dr. Basire, rector of 
EgglesclifFe, to see the bridge of Yarm drawn up every night* He 
was a captain in the king^s service in 1666, then aged forty-seven. 
He was a deputy^lieutenant in the same year, and was directed^to be 
at Sunderland with Mr. Nicholas Cole and Mr. Henry Lambton in 
case of danger from invasion. His will is dated 22 July, 1668, and 
he died unmarried in 1670. 

His brothers Ralph and Robert died young, and he was succeeded 
by his third brother Henry Hilton, aged 38 in 1666. In 1685 at 
the general muster of captain Nicholas Conyers'' troop at the '' Bellas 
heads "^ near Durham, on the 24th June, Baron Hilton was charged 
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mih two horses, aod in the return of defioienciefl it is ststeil that hia 
meii wanted " buff coateB,** and in 1688 he bad to furnish two horse- 
men for air William Bowes' troop. He married Anne dam;hter of 
Henry Procter of Warsell, and died in 1712, leaving two sons, Thomaa 
and John, and three daughters. Thomas of Low Ford married Mar. 
garet Burdett, and had two sons and one daughter Anne, who married 
Mansfeldt CardoneU of (Jhirton, his son Hear; died an infant, uid his 
■on Thomas Hilton, A.M. of Lincoln Col. was perpetual cnrate of 
Monkwearmouth, and having overheated himself in walking from Sun- 
derland to Hilton, died a few days afterwards of a fever, to the great 
grief of his cousin the baron, who comndered him as his heir male and 
lawful suooesBor. Of the daughters of Henry Hilton, Margaret mar- 
ried Bobert Lawaon of Ghirtoo, Anne married Justinian ScHber, 
clerk, Mary married Guthbert Richardson, and Thomasine died un- 
married. John Hilton, baron of Hilton, elder brother of Thomas, 
married Dorothy eldest daughter of sir Richard Musgrave, of Hayton 
eaetle, oo. Gumberland, and died intestate 1707, he left two sons and 
four daughters, of whom Dorothy the eldest was living unmarried in 
1729, Anne married sir Richard Musgrave, Elizabeth married Thomas 
Younghosband of Budle, and Catherine married John Brisco of 
Orc^n, oo. Cumberland, M.D. Richard the eldest son died un- 
msnied 28 August, 1722, and his brother John, the last baron of 
Hilton, succeeded to the family estates,. He was a man of mild and 
generous dispo^tion, ^ouj^ of reserved habits : be is still remembered 
irith a mingled sentiment of personal respect and of that popular 
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feeling which even ill conduct can scarcely extiDj^ieh towards tbe 
last ropresentative of a long and honourable line, unst^ned by gross 
vice and unsullied by dishonour. He was sometime M.P. for Oar- 
lisle, he died UDinarried 25 September, 1 7i6, and wa« buried in the 
chapel oi Hilton. He was the last male heir of the elder branch of 
the family. He devised all his estates (6 Nov. I73i),) to his nephew 
sir Richard Musgrave, bart. on condition of hie taking the name of 
Hilton only. Within a few years afterwards the whole of the estates 
were sold under an act of parliament (23 Geo. H). The castle and 
manor of Hilton were contracted for to Mr. Wogan, but the sale 
was not perfected and they were soon after puridiafled by Mary, 
widow of Geot^ Bowes, esq., and John Bowes, of Streatlam, esq. 
M.P. for the southern divUdon of the county of Durham, is the pre- 
sent proprietor of Hilton castle and the domain. 

return to the descent of a junior branch ot the 
omily, (see page 246) Henry Hilton, younger son of 
ir William, was a captain in the States service under 
Maurice prince of Orange. He was sometime of 
iouth Shields, and his wiW is dated 31 May, 16M, 
then intending to "goefor London." He married twioe ; by hie 
first wife, a Brandling, he had two sons, Henry of South Shields 
— and Nathaniel, vicar of BiilinKhurst (at whose Imuse Henry, the 
melancholy baron lived for many years.) who married Anne Friday, 
and by her had Nathaniel, who died without issue, Zephuiy, a citi- 
zen of London who had children living in 1693, and Anthony of 
Billinghnrst, whose only surviving son was Benjamin, secretary to 
lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, who was living at Islington in 1696. 

Heniy Hilton of South Shields, ddest son of Henry, (first named,) 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen Kitchin. His will is dated 
6 May, 1637, and he desires (with the love of parentage which be- 
longs to old families,) to be buried in the church of St. Hilde near 
his father. He left a son Robert, who waa under ago in 16S7, a 
" master and mariner ; "" he married Isabel Sdby at South Shields, 
8 May, 1659, and by her had two sons, Robert bom 1663, to 
whom baroQ Hilton was a sponsor and of whom nothing more is 
known, and Henry Hilton (named with his brother RobeH in the 
will of John Hilton of Hilton, esq., as near relatives, 22 July, 1668, "* 
styled of Hilton castle, sailor, in his marriage license with Sarah 
Gierke, 9 Jan. 1682-4. He had three sons, John, George, and 
Henry. George was bom in 1688 — Henry in 1692, but there subse- 
quent existence is unknown. John Hilton was baptized 8 June, 
1686, and married Hannah Moore, a widow, 22 Feb. 1709. He died 
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poor, and the administration of his goods was given to one of his 
creditors. He left one son Ralph, baptised 20 March, 1710, who 
preferred emigration from his native country to a fruitless struggle 
with poverty at home. He married Mehetabel, second daughter of 
Daniel Lawrence of Long Island, New York, 27 Dec. 1741, and 
afterwards settled in Jamaica: he had three sons, 1. John, who 
died at New York leaving two sons Ralph and Thomas. 2. Daniel, 
who died in Virginia leaving two sons, William and Daniel, and 3. 
WiUiam of the island of Jamaica, who, as his father had done 
before him, came to England in the vain hope of being able to 
lay a successful claim to the estates of Hilton. He was strongly 
recommended by sir Isaac Heard to George Allan of Grange, for the 
prosecution of his claim. He returned dispirited but not broken 
hearted like his father, to Jamaica, and lived to satisfy himself that 
his claim to the blood of the Hiltons was capable of proof, and al* 
tliough the estates are alienated for ever, yet there seems little rea- 
son to doubt that the descendants of Ralph are the legitimate male 
representatives of the blood and the honours of the Hiltons of Hil- 
ton castle. He died in Jamaica, in 1837, aged 88 years. Of his 
sons 1. Jacob Johnson Hilton died in Jamaica, 28 Nov. 1793; 2. 
George Gordon Hilton died at Felsted in England, 20 Aug. 1795. 
3. William died in Jamaica 22 Deo. 1778, leaving a wife and seven 
children. 4. John Hilton was an officer in the British service and 
served in the Peninsula, &c. 5. Thomas Rickets Hilton ; 6. Daniel ; 
7. Strickland, Ralph, and Samuel Jiarret, all living in 1822, — and 
five daughters, Mehetable, Mary, Elizabeth Tomlinson, Georgina 
and Heniretta, all married. 

" It may not be improper to say a word or two on the title 
of Baron, so constantly bestowed on the ancient house of Hil- 
ton and which has been adopted without scruple in the text. In 
any country where the term nobility is not exclusively confined to 
the Peerage, the Hiltons would have ranked as noblesse in the strict- 
est sense of the word, yet I believe the title of Baron had no reference 
to any Peerage supposed to be created by one or more summons to 
Parliament in the reign of Edward I. or III., but was given by the 
general courtesy of the country, either from respect to the long and 
immemorial existence of a family in a gerUle state long before the cre- 
ation of barons either by writ or sununons, or else with reference to 
the rank which the Hiltons undoubtedly held, of Barons of the Bishop- 
rick sitting with a sort of provincial peerage in the great council of 
their ecclesiastical palatine, and possessing some degree of controlling 
or consulting power which can be very ill understood or defined, 
though there is ample evidence of the actual existence of such a 
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ehamher of Peers, ia vaaay episcopal charters aod other i 
documents." — (Surteet vol. 2. p. 17.^ 

Several other families still exist, who cUim alliance more or leu 
remote, with the ancient stock in the bishoprick, and it is snr^ a 
pardonable vanity, the wish to descend from a family whose honow- 
able bearing has always received veneration and respect most willinglj 
conceded by the general voice of public esteem. 

■ILTON CASTLE stands low and sequestered (accord- 
H ing to the exact import of the original name Heitun) 
9 in the vale of the Wear. The centre only of the pre- 
■ sent structure is antient. The eastfront exhibits an 
S oblong square tower rising above a portico of modem 
gothio work. The west front has m the centre the groat en- 
trance, or gate house, perhaps nearly in the state in which it 
was reared in the reign of Richard II. 
The gateway is defended by square pro. 
jeoting turrets, with hanging parapets, 
exactly resembling the coeval architec- 
ture of Lumley. The round towers of 
Liter date connect the centre with uni- 
form wings of completely modem archi- 
tecture. The grounds on the north and 
east have been laid out in slopes and ter- 
races, at the highest point of which to 
the north stands an elegant smaU chapd. 
The west front or gatehouse abounds with 
coats of arms, of which several are now 
defaced by time, but the arms of Eng- 
land and France quarterly, Neville, Skir- 
law, Percy and Lovaine, Lumley, Eure, 
Washington, Ogle, Vescy, Feltoo, Heron, 
and Bowes axe still visible. On the east 
front within a plain shield the arms of 
Hilton only. Crest, on a dose helmet, 
Moses^ head in profile in a rich diapered 
mantle, the horns ereot. Above all, in 
bold relief, a stag coucfaant, collared and 
chained. On the elegant chapel, now 
neglected, dedicated to St. Catherine, the 
arms of Hilton quartering Vipont and Stapleton, 
are variously repeated. 
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7^n lElegs upon mj; j^onoureV fvittHnt 

^V taa Ctountreanun tbe baUant <SoX= 

iiipij lonrtff |^ob>artit p^eroitt dPenlvfdt, 

S,ampton, CTlaberin, anlr (iTarnafis" 


to Heron led the way, 
th fell on one day : 
B burst with griefe that he, 
••louuui. icii^us^ ....uu.u v^eir survivor be: 
The next to these stent Camaby he fell. 
To make the nnmber a just paralell. 
Six braver men then these the fruitfull North, 
Of Marliall spirits, in one age near bronght forth : 
If we may nature check without offence, 
Shee was too prodigall in her ezpence: 
Six such brave men to be home in one age 
And fell so soone must some sad fete presage. 
Had these six Uv'd, the King had had no need 
T'have rus'd the South-parts, to make good the Tweede. 
These six I dare say had secur'd it more, 
Then Rome did with her Legions heretofore. 
Had Claverin liv'd t'have been their general), 
H'had more secur'd the North-parts then that wall 
Sevems nus'd bo high, had it still stood, 
The presence of these six had been as good : 
But those same sinnes which ont of these, I feare 
Will make the passes over Trent as cleare : 
Our sinnes have brought in strangers heretofore, 
(As fiienda prond conqueroors) and may do ouce more. 

From "CHARACTERS jn> ELEGIES. *r 

Fbamcs VVomTLiv, Xkight ind BaramH. 

Printed ia the Yeere, cioiacxLVi.' 
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mt'^ollh 


It NORTHUMDBIAN SCPBIlSTinON. 


V Northumberland, Holly, by a licence that the Botiuuat 

will not allow, is divided into two kinds, He and 8ht. 

He hoe piicklea, but of She, being the upper leaves of 

the tree, 

"Smooth and unarmed ihe pointlesa leaves appear." 

The leaves of the She-Holly posaeas the wondrous 
virtue, if gathered la a proper manner, of exciting drewns concerning 
that momentous topic, a future husband or wife. To ensure this, the 
leaves must be plucked upon a Friday evening, about midnight, by 
parties who from their setting out, until next day at dawn, muft pre- 
serve unbroken silenoe. They are to be collected in a three cornered 
handkerchief; and after being brought home, nine of the leaves most 
be selected, and tied with nine knota, inside the handkerchief, and 
then placed underneath the pillow. A dream, worthy of all credit, 
will be the issue. 

My informant was onoe the leader of a party, in an expedition, 
that promised, by means of these potent Holly leaves, to unlock the 
secrets of futurity. It consisted of himself, at that time a farm-la- 
bourer, of his maBter''a sister, and the female servant. When decent 
folks had gone to bed, these three madcaps set out, in profoand 
silence, for the tree, which stood at a farm-onsteod, at a co^nde^ 
able distance ; and, having got there, they provided themselves with 
the requisite supply. On the way bock, it added much to the frcdio, 
that each endeavoured by all devisable extravagances, to induce hia 
or her fellows to break, in a heedless moment, the silence essential to 
the rite. This, though productive of much mirth, elicited no profane 
voice. As the head of the party lived at a separate farm-house, it 
was previously agreed, that if on going home he should be reAised 
admittance, he was to return, and his two companions would provide 
him with a bed, beside his master. The diSereuce between master 
and servant, at that period, was not so very wide, as to make this be 
reckoned an impropriety. He went home and knocked, but as be 
would not answer the questions put to him, he was forced to return 
to his master's house, into which he was admitted by his expectant 
partners. At the time he entered his master's bed room, which was 
upstairs, the master happened to be asleep ; and he having undressed, 
as quietly as possible, and prepared his Holly, crept in behind him. 
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This, however, roused the slumbering fanner, who was surprised to 
find his bed invaded in this unceremonious way. '' Wha's thou ? "" he 
shouts out. No reply, "Is thee Geordy?" (His first bom, who 
lived at an off-farm.) Deep silence. "Is thee Tommy?*" (Another 
of his sons.) No answer. " Is't thee Michael ? "' (The real person.) 
He only heard the deep, guttural suspirations of him whom he ad- 
dressed. The farmer, in much perplexity, was about to don his gar- 
ments, and descend to the kitchen, to enquire after his singular bed- 
fellow. It was well he did not, as the parties below, would have 
equally tantalized him with dumb show. As it was, they were both 
stationed at the door, ill-able to restrain their pent up mirth. The 
farmer, at length, supposing the intruder to be asleep, and that he 
could be none other than he had surmised, judged it most advisable 
to follow his example. When morning arrived, the whole thing was 
explained ; and the farmer enjoyed a hearty laugh, at his own share 
in the pantomime, 

*• For gentle dulness ever loves a joke." 
The result of the matter was, that Michael had a dream, in which ho 
saw two damsels ; of whom, the thoughts of the evening being upper- 
most, the master^s sister was one ; but neither of them was she, or 
rather they, whom he afterwards led before the priest. 

J. Hardy. 


TO TUB MRMORY OF THE 

3ae\j- 3aotjert Clarke, 9i, 0i. 

LBCTURBR OF HEXHAM. 


" He sleeps in dust, and all the Muses mourn, 
He, whom each virtue fir*d, each grace refin*d. 
Friend, teacher, pattern, darling of BAankind ! " 

The Minstrel. 


N 


O servile motive prompts the mournful lay, 
No wayward passion fans the vapid flame 

Of him, who seeks unseen, unheard, to pay 
His feeble tribute, to an honoured name. 
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O Clarkb, for thee a crowd of monmeiB weep, 
A flood of beart-felt grief for thee is shed. 

In deepest woe their sorrowing souls thej steep. 
Who lov'd thee living, and lament thee dead. 

Oft on the poor thy bounty was bestow'd, 
The sick have often felt thj welcome aid ; 

And manj a prayer in gratitude has flow'd 
From dying lips, for blessings on thy bead. 

E'en noWy while on the gloomy theme I dwell, 
And meditate thy death with awe profound, 

The solemn larum of yon deep ton'd bell 
Gives to the passing gale its sullen sound ! 

Tender, a band in sable ranks appear ; — 

Slow through the streets the pensive mourners go; 

In grief, they hang upon thy mournful bier ; — 
And weep thy fate with unavailing woe. 

Ah! who foreboded on the parting day 

That saw him leave the spot he lov'd so well. 

That face benignant beam'd its latest ray. 
And smil'd on each he met, a last £irewell ! 

And now alas ! the day that gave him birth 
(Sad mem'ry oft shall mark th' eventful day) 

Consigns him back to mix with kindred earth, — 
The yawning vault receives his mouldering clay. 

That day may oft return, and seasons roll, 
E*er one like Clarke arise to grace the land ; 

With ample fortune, and a LIB'RAL SOUL 
To scatter blessings with as free a baud. 

I would not dare to draw the awful veil, 

That shuts the UNKNOWN WORLD from mortal eyes : 

But HOPE exulting, spreads her willing sail. 
And mounts aloft, and bears us to the skies. 

There, she points out the great, th' exalted mind 
Whose ear the meanest suppliant would regard: 

There, — where the MERCIFUL shall MERCY find. 
And pure benevolence meets its full reward. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CHARACTER OF 

♦^ &ir Burn;' 

OF KIDLANI), OOQUETDALE. 

FROM ROBBRT WBITB'S MANUSCRIPTS. 



N towns and populouB places, where men have f^reat facil- 
ity in meeting each other, it would be in vain to seek 
for much originality of character. Habits of business, 
intercourse with the world, and above all the influence 
of female society, when the latter is of a refined and 
intellectual description, tend to soften down the asperi- 
ties which in many instances belong to the rougher portion of hu- 
manity. But in wild solitary districts where man seldom meets with 
his fellow, and especially if he be placed in circumstances where he 
perceives no necessity of conforming in behaviour to those around 
him, he acquires trains of thought and modes of acting altogether 
peculiar to himself. These again he is apt to carry into excess, if he 
be endowed with much fbirce of mind, or if he pay slight regard to 
the opinion of others. He exhibits neither the trim, pruned appear- 
ance of the orchard tree, nor the stately magnificence of the forest 
monarch, but resembles rather the lonely oak on some upland soli- 
tude, whose knarled branches, fantastic though they seem, are yet 
pleasing to contemplate from the freshness of their foliage, and the 
firmness with which they meet every opposing breeze. 

Neariy one hnndred years ago, James Bum, an extensive stock 
farmer, lived at the Eidland Lee, in Ooquetdale. It was customary 
with him, indiscriminately to call both man and woman 8ir^ hence 
among his neighbours he was usually named Sir Bum. He was kind- 
hearted, liberal to the poor, and fond to an extreme of hearing news. 
When none save his own family were likely to be present with him, 
during the long, winter evenings, he would have ordered one of his 
servant girls to go up to an eminence near the house, which com- 
manded an extensive view, and endeavour to descry some poor people, 
for the purpose of giving them an invitation to lodge at the Eidland 
Lee, and tell him all they heard of country afiairs. In the winter 
season during a storm, instead of riding about and seeing his flocks 
duly attended, he was in the habit of lying in bed. Here he received 
the various shepherds as they entered the house — Glistened to every 
particular about their respective charges — ^gave them the necessary 
orders — and then laying hold of a large bottle of whiskey, which he 
always kept within his reach, he bestowed it liberally upon them, 
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telling them " it wad keep out the cauld,^' and admonishing them to 
pay strict attention to the various hirsels under their care. 

In his perambulations over the country, and amongst his own 
people, he was, in the latter part of his life, accustomed to ride a 
white pony, and had a cur dog accompanying him, more remarkable 
for its noise than any other quality. When he had occasion to pass 
a flock of sheep, and ran some danger of scaring them, by reasou of 
the continued barking of the animal, instead cS commanding it to be 
silent, he resorted to the more effectual method of pelting it with 
small stones, a full supply of which, to meet contingencies, he regu- 
larly stowed away in his pockets, before mounting on horseback. 

Being a married man, his wife brought him three daughters, and 
from the time of manhood till his death, he steadily attained the 
ascendancy as lord and master over his household. In the time of 
fifaeep-shearing, he gave employment to a large number of dippen, 
chiefly his own men, all of whom were supplied with victuals from the 
farm house. It was customary then, as now, to have oat meal 
pudding for breakfast, and in cooking the same, on account of the 
abundance of whey, which the dairy of a farm produced, that liquid 
was often employed instead of water. On a morning Sir Bum ob- 
served this meal for the clippers served up in large wooden dishes, and 
set out in the open air to cool. The food appeared not to be of 
so substantial a kind as he wished — in short, he considered it too 
thin for hard working men ; and the calves being at hand, waiting to 
be served, he ordered a female servant to mix a quantity of milk with 
the pudding, and give it to the young animals. Taking the men into 
the house, much to the chagrin of bis wife and daughters, he speedily 
caused the best food within it to be produced, consisting of oxcdlent 
cheese, butter, mutton, ham, white cakes and other delicacies, and 
told his followers to put aside all bashfulness and eat freely. When 
they finished, he observed, ^^ Now, lads, ye may thank me for what 
yeVe got : siccan cheer wasna intended for you.**' 

One of his daughters married a Mr. Davidson of Featherwood; 
Mr. Bedhead of the Windy-haugh married another, and the third 
became the wife of Mr. Horsley of Alwinton. Some time after 
marriage, Mrs. Horsley considered herself not over well used by her 
husband : they did not agree together, and on one occasion, it would 
appear he had struck her. This was not to be patiently endured, 
and, therefore, she embraced the first opportunity of returning to 
Kidland Lee, that she might lay a statement of her grievance before 
her father. During the time she told him, he appeared to listen to 
her with great attention, and then remarked, '' Aye, has the fallow 
had the impudence to strike my daughter \^ '^ Indeed has he, 
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father ! " continued she. " Then Fse bo upsides VfY him,*" said Sir 
Bum ; " if he^s struck my daughter, 1 shall make him a weel-paid * 
wife,^^ and, accordingly, taking a horse whip, he mounted his white 
pony and drove Mrs. Horsley, on foot, home to her husband at Al- 
winton. 

Perhaps the most singular of all Sir Burn's proceedings was the 
way in which he tested what sort of stuff his shepherd lads were 
made of, when they iirst entered his service. He was partial to 
strangers, and for the most part made his selection from young men, 
who resided at a good distance from Goquetdale. This was his mode 
of operation. He behaved kindly to the youth for a few days after 
entering to the Eidland Lee — pointed out to him the boundaries of 
the different farms — enquired into the good qualities of his dog — ^and 
told him if he faithfully discharged his duty as a servant, he himself, 
as a master would endeavour to make him comfortable. He then 
watched an opportunity to find some defect in the lad^s conduct, and 
on detection of this, he charged him flatly with it — became to all 
appearance very angry with him — stormed away mightily — and would 
have seized the young man, and not hesitated even to strike him. 
If the lad stood to him manfully — ^gave him word for word — returned 
his abuse — and when the grappling moment came, seized hold of him, 
also, and either struck him again, or threw him down, all was right ; 
the quarrel abated, and he was the hand just suited for the place. 
If, on the contrary, the stripling was bashful — said nothing in reply 
to the charge — ^and bore meekly all that was put upon him, Sir Burn^ 
most unfeelingly, would have couched his dismissal in these words : — 
" Que way, gae way ! If ye canna take your ain pairt, ye'^U ne'^er take 
mine ! "^ His motive in thus dealing with his new servants was 
essentially selfish : his lands lay far and wide among the hills, and he 
knew that much promptitude and decision were required, in keeping 
the inarches clear of the flocks of his neighbours. Hence, a simple 
lad might be imposed on ; but a bold, resolute youth who would at 
all times oppose any encroachment, was a better servant, inasmuch os 
he would be more able and ready to defend his master^s interest. 

Such are the incidents which once occurred at and near the Kid- 
land Lee, and they are all I have to tell of James Bum. It 
is man alone, that either by his genius, his actions or his other quali- 
ties, can invest a place with interest ; and pity it is that his day is so 
short, or that, in cases like the present, there are so few to glean 
and bind together memorials which simply toll of his existence. I 

* Meaning well-beaten, or in other words, he would return the compliment with 
interest. 
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never aaw the Kidland Lee, but were I Timting it, and glftdly wooH 
1 go a mile or two out of my way to do ao, I should care very littk 
about the plaoe farther than the inflaence its old vestiges and neigl]- 
bouring objeota possessed, in awakening thoughts oooneeted with 
James Bum and his amuamg pecuUaritiet. 
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A POEM, 

rANCIBD PROU A picnmR. 

I ILLIAM Cooper, A. M. of Queen's CoU^, 

Oxon, the author ol the following poem, was 
! a native of Cumberland, an el^^nt scholar, 

I and possessed in particular of a happy vein for 

poetical composition. With a sweetness of 
i disposition, and a vivaot^ in conversation, 

which rendered him a most engaging oompao- 
ioD, he had not always resolution to resist the eagerness with which 
hie company was solicited by the neighbouring gentry ; and his con- 
stitution, always delicate, was unable to support the constant faUgue 
of a sedentary employment. In 1786 he resigned the Onunmar- 
school of Houghton-Ie-Spring, over which he held mastership, and it 
is painful to add, that the latter days of this amiable man and elegant 
scholar were clouded by indigence and distress. 


taught, repays 
and displays 
iding charms, 
line warms; 
1 green, 


. , w. adorn 

With transient grace an April mom ; 
Pleas'd, we behold those charms remain, 
And art is nature o'er again. 
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But when art elevates her plan 
From things inanimate to man ; 
Dares to attempt the hold design 
To trace the ** human face divine," 
To ev*ry trait expression gives — 
"Us done — and lo ! the canvass lives ! 
Creative thus, yet not content 
The lonely portrait to present, 
Art still proceeds, from nature still 
Derives new lessons for her skill; 
And learns, as varying forms increase. 
To group them in the social piece. 

This is the master-work of art. 
Engaging most the eye and heart: 
Each figure lives, and acts — we gaze. 
And feel the picture, which we praise : — 
But generous art all praise dislikes, 

And gives her pencil up to S s : ^ 

"Take this,'* says she, "which when you use, 

"Some interesting subject chuse, 

" Such sentiments alone to move, 

"As taste and virtue may approve." 

S B took both pencil and advice ; 

Next takes his horse — and in a trice 

His wisely-judg'd attendance gives 

Where social love with R ^m* lives. 

A village, which I dare not name— 
And yet, methinks, it is a shame 
No bard should e'er that village sing. 
Where flows the true Castalian spring — 
Then be it call'd and understood 
The Village of Good Neighbourhood.' 

1 Mr. Syket, a portrait painter. 
> Jobn Rotheram, A.M. rector of Hougfaton-le- Spring. He was the second of three 
soot of the Rey. William Rotherain, Master of the Free GraminarSchool at Haydon- 
Bridjge in Northumberland, where he was bom June 22, 1725^ and after being educated 
under his fiither, became a member of Queen's College, Oxford in I74A» In nw, 
Treror Bishop of Durham presented him to the Rectory of Ryton ; and in 1760, le- 
moTed him to the valuable Rectory of Hougfaton-le-Spring. He wa? soon after appointed 
one of the Trustees of Lord Crewe'b Charity ; and in 1770 held the vicarage of Seaham. 
He died at Bambrougfa, July 10, 1780, aged 64. 

3 Houghton-le- Spring. 
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Here R m lives in blest retreat, 

In Gilpin's^ ancient hallow'd seat. 

The ever hospitable door 

Still opens both to rich and poor ; 

With plenty still the hoose is stor'd ; 

Temp'rance still regulates the board—* 

Perhaps additionally grac'd 

By modem elegance and taste. 

Here, when dull winter glooms around. 
Nor leaf nor ling'ring flow'r is found ; 

Then R m bids the season smile, 

And mirth and wine the year beguile ; 
Good humour, then, and wit agree, 
And beauty crowns our jubilee. 

Quoth S s to S s, "a Groupe so large 

" The piece intended will o'ercharge : 
" This huriy-burly must be done 
** Before my fav'rite point is won. 
*' I'll wait the tranquil hours he spends 
*' In converse with his kindred friends." 

Art, present all the while, unseen. 
Now peeping from behind a screen, 

Privy to S 's deep intent. 

Nodded, and wink'd, and smil'd assent. 
The feast was o'er ; behind the rest 

S ^s stopp'd, and stay'd an overnight guest. 

The morning came — the kindred set 
Together, en famUk^ were met. 

Quoth S s, "tho* yesterday was gay, 

" Methmks, we more enjoy to-day : 

*' Reduc'd, we need not much complain — 

Three generations still remain. 

And now a thought my fietncy strikes, 

A thought, which if none here dislikes, 
*' For execution seems to call — 
" Give me but leave, I'll groupe you all ! " 

Ah ! how imprudent was the muse 
A theme so difficult to chuse! 

4 Bernard Gilpin, «< the Apostle of the North." 
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How shall the pen the pencil follow ? 
Alas ! no painter was Apollo ! 

Full in the centre of the whole 

Sits R m's self — the picture's soul ; 

And seems all round him to dispense 
Life, passion and intelligence. 
That awful brow — the seat of thought. 
From embryo to perfection brought ; 
From which, truth's empire to maintain, 
l^he arm'd Minervas of his brain 
All issue forth to glorious fight. 
And put whole sceptic hosts to flight, — 
That eye, which rais'd to heav'n, surveysf 
Of all its orbs the wond'rous ways. 
And travlling thro' each starry road 
Traces the footsteps of a God ; 
Which still looks up, still traces more. 
Still wishes nearer to adore- 
That piercing eye — ^that awful brow. 
Most pleasingly are soften'd now ; 
And, pleas'd themselves, both condescend 
O'er Infant Innocence' to bend. 

His Niece's^ arms the child enfold. 
Its mother by each feature told : 
And downcast looks of tender care 
A mother's inmost soul declare. 

The form, which next attracts our view, 
Commands our veneration too : 
A Mother's Mother ! ' — here we see 
True matron-sensibility. 
That mellow'd eye, that aspect sage ; 
Fraught with the deep regards of age, 
Tho' fix'd on objects justly dear. 
Gleam with soft pleasure, dimm'd by fear. 

s The infant daughter of Mm. Wood, 

6 ElizHbeth daughter of the Rev. Richard Waliia, vicar of Carfaam, and wife of Wm. 
Wood of Preasoo, co. Northumberland, Qent. 

7 Elizabeth, sister of the rev. John Rotheram, and wife of the rev. Richard Wallts of 
Carham. 
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In postare thoughtful^ jet serene, 
Her elder Brother® next is seen : 
Not such the thoughts that owe their birth 
To cares and sorrows of this earth ! 
Full to the light he turns his eje, 
Catching the radiance firom the sk j ; 
And seems within himselj to saj, 
" I look for a &r brighter day." 

Near him the Matron's Husband* stands, 
The &te of nations in his hands ! 
The magic glasses on his nose 
The secrets of all states disclose : 
He sees with more than nat'ral sight 
Each deed of darkness brought to light ; 
Detects tihie wiles of court-intrigues. 
And scans the fiedthless northern leagues ; 
He spies the Frenchman's hidden snare, 
And bids America beware ! 
He shakes his head at silly Spain, 
And wonders she'd be dup'd again ; 
He pities Philip's want of wit. 
But smiles to see the Dutchmen bit. 
How blest would kings and statemen be, 
Could they but read and smile like thee ! 

Next him, his Son-in-law ^^ ne'er heeds 
The foreign broils his father reads — 
Domestic joys engross his heart, 
Untouch'd by discord^ ranc'rous dart: 
His wife — ^his daughter — charm his sight, 
Fix'd in a gaze of fond delight. 

With love less ardent — not less true. 
Is mark'd the (ace which next we view. 

^ Rev. Thofl. Rotheram, vicar of Haltwhistle in Northumberland, to which he wis 
colhited in 1768. 

^ Rev. Richard Wallis, vicar of Carham (brother of the Historian of Northumberiand). 
By his wife, Elijsabeth daughter of the rev. Wm. Rothenurn, he had five children, of 
whom, Agnes manied th6 Rev. Christopher Robinson, Perpetual Curate of Penshaw, co. 
Durham ; Richard was Rector of Seaham, and Perpetual Curate of South Shields ; u^ 
Eliaabeth (as above stated) married Mr. Wood of Presson (of the family of Wood of 
Beadnall.) 

10 Mr. Wood. 
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A likeness strikes me ! — on my life. 
It is the Brother ^^ of that wife ! 
Their features and their forms agree — 
*Tis nature's pencil here we see ! 

S S9 be not jealous of thj fame i 

Thj praise and nature's are the same. 
More danger maj'st thou apprehend 
From this thj young ingenious friend: 
He, too, a pencil doth possess. 
Which art and nature join to bless.— 
To his lov'd niece he forward bends, 
And with the gentlest hand contends. 
As towns and fiddles may be spoil'd 
To save Cremona from the child« 

Oh, S s ! had she but thrown it down, 

And crush'd the rival of thy own. 

Young Anme, ^ with a careless air, 
Is lolling o'er her brother's cliair: 
In the blythe season of eighteen 
She blooms, and *^ Love laughs in her e'en/' 
*' A painter's fortune," it is said, 
**By flatt'ry can alone be made;*' 

And yet, friend S s, it must appear. 

Yon have forgot that maxim here; 
Or chuse this secret to impart. 
That nature sometimes baffles art. 

And here the muse's labours end — 
I drop the poet for the friend; 
And in plain friendship's honest seal, 
Will breathe the wishes which I feel. 

To S s I wish, what S s may claim. 

The painter's meed of wealth and fisune — 
To all the groupe, long to enjoy 
Then* present bliss without alloy ; 
And after death, to meet again 
Where social love shall ever reign. 

n Rev. Richard Wallit of Seduun. 
12 Agnes Wallis (afterwards Mis. Robinson). 
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.. Edward Cook, after having lived some time with his 
brother at T<^toD, in Northumberiand, went to Amer- 
ica, and took with him a poiuter dog, which he k>st 
soon afterwards, while shooting in the woods near Balti- 
more. Some time after, Mr. and Mrs. Cook, who con- 
tinued to reside at Togston, were alarmed at heuing a 
dog in the night. They admitted it into the honse, and fonnd that 
it was the same their brother hod taken with him to America. The 
dog lived with them until his master returned home, when they motn- 
ally recognized each other. Mr. Cook v/aa never able to trace by 
what vessel the dog had left America, or in what part of Engliuid it 
had been landed. — Je$»«. 


A gentleman residing in Northumberland assured me that he 
bad a tame fox, who was so much attached to his harriers, and they 
to him, that they lived together, and that the fox always went out 
an hunting with the pack. This fox waa never tied up, and was as 
tame, playful, and harmlesB as any dog could be. He hunted with 
the pack for four years, and was at last killed by an accident. — Ihid. 


A bag-fox was turned out on the race ground near Holywell, 
Northumberland, in the month of December, 1789, which afforded 
some diversion ; but having been closely followed, he tried to elude 
his pursuers by ascending a stone wall on which he ran a considerable 
way, the hounds taking a contrary direction; on their recovering 
the scent however, soon after, poor Reynard made to a cottage near 
that town, on which he leaped, and running to the top of the chim- 
ney, actually jumped down ! What might have been the event of 
this singular visit, had the old lady of the mansion been at home 
is not easy to conceive ; she being at market, the w«r lodg«r en- 
joyed bis retreat a short time umnoleeted ; but, imluckily for him, 
a little girl happened to see the circumstance, and telling the hunts- 
man "a great red Aound had jumped down the chimney of that 
house" they immediately entered the dwelling and found the four- 
footed fugitive sittii^ snug in the soot hole, from whence he was 
taken, and returned to his captivity. — Gillespi/'t Col, 
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Cije jFamtl^ of i^eafee 

OF BEDLINGTON IN THE COUNTY OF DURHAM, 

AND THE CHARITY OF JOHN GEORGE LEAKE 

IN NEW YORK, UNITED STATES. 

COMFILKD FAOM THB PRINTED BBPOBTS OF TBB LBCI8LATUBB OF TBB 8TATB OP NEW YORK, 

AND OTHER SOURCES. 

COMMDNICATBD BY JOHN WILLIAM BURY, ESQ. 



HE demise of a member of the family of Leake in the 
city of New York, in the year 1827, formerly resident 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, without issue, and possessed of 
extensive landed estates in America, which, owing to an 
informal will, escheated to the State, and which have 
since called forth a host of persons, English, Scotch 
and American, claiming to be his heirs, has invested the subject 
with a degree of peculiar interest. 

Robert Leake, esq., the father of the individual alluded to above, 
was, in the month of February, 1746-7, appointed commissary of 
atores and provisions at Gape Breton, and proceeded in execution of 
the duties of his office to that place with his family, where, or on the 
passage out, his eldest daughter Margaretta was born, as appears by 
the register of her baptism at Louisberg, on the 25th May, 1749. 

After remaining a few years in America he returned to England on 
half pay, and settled at Bedlington in the county of Durham, where 
he resided until the year 1754, during which period his sons John 
George, Robert William, and James Edward were born. James 
Edward died in infancy, at Bedlington, on the 14th December, 
1753. Anna Margaretta married Wm. Fenwick, and died at Mor- 
peth, without issue, on the 24th of January, 1774. Robert William 
married a sister* of John Watts, of New York. He was a major 
in the British army, and his property having been conGscated by 
the State of New York, for the prominent part he had taken in the 
revolution, he returned to England on half pay, and died at Cardiff, 
aged 38, on the 15th of June, 1788, leaving one son who died at 
the age of 8 years in 1793. His widow survived him and died 
about the year 1835, at Southampton. 

The four children above named, were the issue of the first marriage 

* This lady had a sister Ann, who married Archibald Kennedy, capt, R N., after- 
wards 11th Earl of Cassilis, by whom she was mother of the present Marquis of 
AiUa. — Burkes Peerage, 
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of Gommissaiy-Qeneral Leake, their mother Margtiretta, died befi»e 
hifl Becond mieBion to America, and was bnried at Bedlington, on the 
13th of May, 1754 .• He married agaia at New York, but had do 
ohildren by his oeoood marriage, and he died in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1 773, in the Boweiy, in the out ward of that city, as appears 
by the following para^^ph in the New York Gazette and Weekly 
Meroury, published in the City of New York, January 3rd, 1774. 
" Tuesday morning last, died, at his seat in the Bowery, in the oat 
ward of this City, in the 54th year of hia age, Robert Leake, Esq^ 
Commissary General of North America. He was long a fiuthful 
servant to the crown, a loving husband, tender parent, one of the 
best masters and a friend to all tradesmen. Hia remains were 
interred in the family vaults in Trinity Church yard yesterday eren- 
ing, attended by a great oonoonrse of the inhabitants of this place 
and the military." 

Although the earlier history of the Commissary is involved in some 
obscurity, it is certain that he was a native of Newcastle— the son 
of William Leek or Lake, maltster, a member of the incorporated 
company of Bakers and Brewers of that town — where his sont 
reoeived their education at the Boyal Grammar School, and where 


OUAHitAa dcaooL, Nnn-uU*, dnringianaHml. ISU. 

* Tbe Uct of bit Gnt niUTMge snd of the dcatb of his (on Jamn Edmrd, ■n>«'* 
from an inicripiion upon ■ tomb-stone erected to the memoij of his wife in Bedlingtoa 
churcb-jmrd. 

" Here lietb the remain* of Margsretta the beloved wife of Robert Leake, e«q-. Com- 
miwarj^Oeneral of Hii Majesty's forces in North America, who departed this li^ '''' 
12th Hay, 17M, aged 33 fears. Also Edward their roungnt son." 
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moreover, John George Leake studied the law as a profession, in the 
office of Mr. Duane.i* 

PEDIGREE of LECK or LAKE of Newcastle and Long Benton. 

M«y, daa.of Ingrain = William Leek or Lake of- Alice, dau. of William 

«. *T. . • ^T .1 nr> ** 1. Procter, mercht sheriff of 

Newcastle in 1684, by 
Mary d. of Sir /ohn 


at St Nicholas, 
Newcastle, 9 June, 1707* 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Malt- 
ster: will dated 19 Sept. 
1761 : codicil 31 May 176a 
Mentions Estates at Long | B rookes, bart of York. 

1*. Wnitam 'Leek, bap. 87 Benton — | of the Lands belonging to the Parsonage ol 

Nov. 1709,* Ob. in£ Mickle &nton held by Lease from the Master and 

2. Elizabeth Leek, bap« 27 Scholars of the University of Oxon — House in New- 
Apr. 1712.* castle. Appoints his son George Exr. In his Codicil 

Sk Ann Leek, bap. 15 Aug. he prohibits his dau. Elisabeth from marrying Ogle 

1714.* Wallis of Newcastle, Wine Mercht. Proved in 1771, 

4. Francis Leek, bap. 12 by his son Greorge.f 
May 1717.* 


6, James Ledc, bap. S Jan 

1719.* 
6. RoBEET ^Maigaretta 

LscK (the 

Commis- 


l. William TKatherine 
Lake, son I dau. of 
of William 


aary)bap.22 
July 1722.* 


'r*^ Lake, Baker 

^^"•^f and Brewer, 

bom the 2. 


Ob. 12 May 
1764, aged 
32 years. 
Bur. at 
Bedlington. 


1. Anna Maigaretta Leake, 
bap. 25 May 1749. 

2. Bobert William Leake, 
mar. Miss Watts of New 
York. Ob. 16 June 1788, 
aged 88 years. He left 
one son who died young. 

8. John Geoiige Leake, died 
in the City of New York, 
2 June 1827, unmar. 

4. James Edward Leake, 
died an infant: bur. at 
Bedlington in 1763. 


February, 
1726, and 
baptized on 
the 17th of 
the same 
month. * 
Will dated 
1 Nov, 1771, 
1st Codicil 
80 Feb. 
1776, 2nd 
Codicil 4 
Dec. 1777. 
Probate 
1778 1 No 
Estate men* 
tioned. 


Smith. 


2. George Lake, Wp. 1 Dea 

1730,* ob. unmar. 14 June^ 

1809, bur. at Long Benton.§ 

8. James Lake, bap. 18 Sep. 

1733.* 
4. John Lake, ob. inC 1734.« 

Mary Lak^ bap. 15 Oct. 
1724. Bur. 1 1 Dea 1728. 

Elizabeth Lake, bap. 18 
May 1727.* Mar. 28 Nov. 
1786, to Edw. Mosley, esq. 
Alderman of Newcastle.* 

Alice Lake, bap. 24 July 
1729.* Found drowned. 

Ann Lake, bap. 3 Aug. 
1732:* mar. Lewis Hick 
of Newcastle, Hoastman. 

Jane Lake, bap. 28 Feb. 
173&* Mar. 4 June 1782, 
to Uichd. Jones, of New- 
castle, Master and Bfar. 


1. William Lake, 2. William Samuel Lake,-Phebe, dau. of the rev. 3. llobert Lake. 


died in In&ncy. bap, 14 July I766.f At- 
torney at Law, Newc. 


S. Brooke, rector of 4. Procter Lake. 
Gamston, Notts. 


Anthony Procter Lake, bap. 26 -Elizabeth dau. of John KJr- Mary Lake. 


Feb. 1784.* Suigeon, R. N. 
ob.1844. 


sopp, of Newcastle, Attor- Priscilla Elizabeth Lake. 
ney at Law. 


William Charies Lake, living 184& 


etf. C. 93« 


• At AH Sidato, Neweattla. f PVom the OrigliiaU ia Ui« Ragiiatrf at DnrliMn. t At St John's, Nenourtle. 
^ He was elected ma} or of Newcaetle, IS Oet 1797, hot refunng to aooept office, he was fined 100 marks. 

It ifi probable that Bobert Look quitted his home and became a 
soldier at a very early age ; — ^and a motive for such a procedure 
might be found in the very circumstance of his father'*s second mar- 


f Matthew Daane, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, had his chambers in Pilgrim-street, New- 
tie, in the house subsequently the residence of the Blisses Peareth, and more recently 
occupied as offices by the Newcastle and North Shields Bailway Company. He was a 
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riage. He may have been of an unsettled diflpomtion — or his father 
may have exhibited an undue partiality for a particular child* The 
fiust of his second son, by his second wife, G^or^e Lake, having inher- 
ited his estates to the exclusion of his elder brother William, seems 
to favour the latter view of the case. 

According to the statement of the commissary himself in conver- 
sations with the parents of William Parous and John Graham, aged 
residents of the village of Bedlington (whose depositiomi were taken 
by an agent of the Legislature of New York in 1836), and from the 
concurrent testimony of many other persons, he was a trooper in 
the Eing^s Life Guards during the campaign in Flanders, and was 
wounded in the forehead at the battle of Dettingen, where he had 
his horse shot under him while endeavouring to defend the colours, 
and being unable to save himself from the fall of his horse his leg 
was also broken. 

From the " Historical Memoirs of the Duke of Cumberland,"* pub- 
lished in London in 1767, pages 76, 77, and from official papers and 
private letters, published in the Gentleman'^s Magazine for 1743, it 
appears that the slaughter on both sides having been very great, the 
respective armies drew off at nightfall from the scene of action, the 
English marching to Hainan, and the French retreating to Offenbach. 
The wounded of both armies were left upon the field of battle, and 
were exposed to a heavy fall of rain, which continued during the 
night without intermission, until eight in the morning, when a 
detachment of the French army was despatched to bury the dead 
and remove the wounded, by whom the disabled English found upon 
the field were made prisoners. From the severity of their wounds, 
and the exposure to which they had been subjected during the night, 
a malignant disease broke out among the English prisoners, causing 
great mortality. Such was the situation of Leek, who afterwards 
stated that he was restored to health through the attention of a 
woman and her daughter, who were foreigners. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the elevation of a mere trooper, 
and in so short a space, to the rank of a commissary general of an 
army, would be deemed highly improbable, but the history of the 

barrister of considerable eminenoe, — a Fellow of the RoyHl and Antiquarian Sodeties, 
and a trustee of the British Museum. He was especially distinguished by his singular 
skill, judgment, and taste in the choice and collection of a most complete series of Sjrrian, 
Phoenician, Grecian, Roman, and other coins, which were afterwards deposited in 
the museum of Wm. Hunter, M.D. He died on the 6th of February, 1785, aged 78 
years, and was interred in St. George's Porch in the church of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle upon Tyne, where there is a monument to his memory, erected by his widow, 
Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Dawson, esq. of Newcastle.— JBd. T, B. 
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times in which it occurred, would give even to so unusual a circum- 
stance, an appearance of great probability. 

After his return from the campaign in Flanders, he appears to have 
gone to Scotland, where he might probably have relations, and taught 
school in the neighbourhood of Gampsie, in the shire of Stirling, 
until the breaking out of the rebellion in 1 745. The suddenness of that 
event, and the signal success that had crowned the arms of the Pre- 
tender, from the successful termination of the battle of Prestonpans 
to his first repulse before the castle of Stirling, had alarmed every 
district in Scotland, and filled it with the fearful elements of civil 
war. A man who had served in the low countries would not have 
remained an idle spectator of such a scene, nor would it be difficult 
to conjecture the cause he would espouse ; having served in the 
English army abroad, and fought under George II. in person at the 
battle of Dettingen. 

In the part of the country in which he resided the most active 
measures had been taken in conjunction with the city of Glasgow, to 
resist the advance of the Pretender, and in organizing the native 
militia it was very natural that an intelligent man who had seen ser- 
vice, should receive an appointment as lieutenant.* As there were 
but a limited number of regular troops in Scotland before the arrival 

*The Commission, of which the following is a copy, was foond among the papen of 
John Oeoige Leake after his decease : — 

* Sib — By virtue of a warrant from Lient. Oenerall Joeuah Gnest, commander-in-chief 
of all his majesty's forces in North-Brittan, and as Proses of noblemen, gentlemen, min- 
isters in the shire of Stirling, for levying and maintaining five independent companies in 
the said county, for the defence of his majesty^ person and government, and to stop the 
depredations and plunderings of the rebells, do hereby nominate, constitute and appoint 
you Robert Leek, in the parish of Gampsie, gentleman, to be second lieutenant of that 
independent company commanded by Mr. James Dunbare of Mochrum ; and you are 
diligently to train and exercise the private men under your command, and to obey all 
such orders and directions as you shall from time to time, receive from the generall com- 
manding^in-chief his migesty's forces, for the time being, and all others, your supperior 
officers, according to the rules of war. 

And I am sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
[Seal.3 ELPHENSTGNE 

Stirimg, 13 Dec 1746. 

Stirling CoMOe, 2Ut Dec 1746. 
The above commission approved of by 

Will Blakbnbt. 
Entered with the Secretary of War, 

Ed'd Lloyd. 
Entered with the Commissary-General, 

B. POVEY. 

To Mr. Robert Leck, in the parish of Campste, gentleman.** 
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of the Duke of Cumberland, and as these troops, after the disastrous 
result of the battle of Falkirk, were kept acting on the defensive, the 
services of a man like Robert Leek must have been desirable, and 
accordingly he was employed in traversing the country with other 
officers, raising and exercising volunteers, and it may be inferred 
that he was of most essential service to the government. At the 
period of the date of his commission ; Major-Gteneral Blakeney had 
taken possession of the castle of Stirling to check the advance of the 
Pretender, where Robert Leek is said to have gone '^ to guide the can- 
non.^ He was probably among its defenders during the memorable 
siege it sustained, and being actively engaged under the eye of this 
old and influential general officer at a critical period, he may have 
secured in him a patron to further his subsequent advancement. 

Upon the advance of the Duke of Cumberland, from Edinburgh, 
the siege of Stirling castle was raised by the rebels, and the Duke 
entered on the 2nd of July, 1746. He remained two days in the 
casUe, and as Robert Leek held the rank of an officer, and had fought 
at Dettingen, the first battle in which the Duke had been engaged, 
it is not improbable that he was personally known to him. It is 
indeed stated that he had saved the life of the Duke, though no such 
incident is to be found in the ''Historical Memoirs.'*^ Yet this 
promotion may be easily accounted for under the circumstances. 
Oeneral Blakeney^s garrison was united to the forces of the duke, 
and Leek doubtless continued in active service under this celebrated 
commander until the close of the campaign, and was present at the 
decisive battle of CuUoden. 

After the suppression of the rebellion, Leek left Scotland for 
England, and in the month of February following received his first 
appointment as commissary of stores at Cape Breton.*f* 

By a certificate from the War-Office, he was placed upon the half- 
pay of this conmiission, on the 25 th of December, 1749 ; it is pre- 
sumed about the period of his return from Cape Breton, and was 

f This document (also found among the papers of John G«oi^ Leake) runs thus :— 
" Gboboe R. 

Geoi^ the Second, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France and 
[l. 8.] Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. To our trusty and well beloved Bobert 

Lake, Gent, greeting : We do by these presents constitute and appoint yon 
to be commissary of our stores of war and provisions for our forces in our island of Gape 
Breton, in North-America, in the room of Thomas Kelby, deceased. You are therefore, 
carefully and diligently to discharge the duty of commissary of our stores of war and 
provisions, by doing and performing all manner of things thereunto belonging ; and you are 
to observe and follow such orders and directions, from time to time, as you shall receive 
from us, our governor of our Island, for the time being, or any other, your superior 
officer, according to the rules and discipline of war, in pursuance of the trust hereby 
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restored to full pay <m the 24th of September, 1754, when he was 
appointed Oomnussary to the foroes sent to America under General 
Biaddooky and proceeded with the expedition to that country in the 
November following. After the defeat of that General at the battle 
of the Monongahela, he settled in the city of New York, and acted 
as Gommissary-General of stores for the Colonies in North America. 
His appointment to Braddock^s expedition, it would seem, did not 
confer upon him any additional rank ; and it appears by a letter 
from the Secretary at War, found amongst his son'^s papers, and 
written evidently in reply to an earnest application to be excused 
from the appointment on account of his young family, that he accep- 
ted it with reluctance, and under the apprehension that he would 
otherwise be deprived of his half-pay. At the time of his leaving 
England, the eldest of his three children could not be much more 
than six years old : they are presumed to have been placed under the 
care of some friend at Newcastle,* or, perhaps, at Bedlington, where 
he possessed an estate ; — and it is probable that John George Leake 
only left Newcastle after his father^s death, to take possession of 
the property he had bequeathed to him in America. He settled 
in New York, and continued to reside there till the period of his 
death, having amassed a large amount of real and personal estate, 
estimated at about 400,000 dollars. He was a highly intelligent and 
strong minded man, and retained his faculties unimpaired to the 
day of his death. He had never married ; after the death of his 
relatives, his mode of life was recluse and solitary. He resided for 
many years in the lower part of the city, his household consisting but 
of two persons, a male and female domestic. His circle of acquain* 
tance was extremely limited, and with the exception of Mr. Watts, 

repMed in yoa. Gmn at our Cooit of St James, the eighteenth day of February, 
1746-7« in the twentieth year of our reign. 

By his majesty's command, 

THOMAS NEWCASTLE. 
Entered with the Commissary-General, 

R. POTBY. 

Entered with the Secretary of War, 

£nw*D Lloyd. 
BoBBET Lake, Gent, CammiMtary of the stores of war and provisions at Cape Sreton.** 

The difference between the surname of Leek, by which the commissary was known 
in Scotland, and which appears in the Scotch commission^ and that of Lake in the two 
Eqglish ffomnUBiions, is readily reconciled. It has been shewn in the pedigree above, 
that the whole of the children of William Leek by his second marri^;e are called Lake, 
and it is not a little remarkable that, the Commissary immediately on his leaving Soot- 
landy should have adopted the same orthography. — Ed, T. B, 

* Dormg their attendance at the Grammar School they resided at the house of Mr. 
Doobleday in the Forth hme.—JStf. T. B. 
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he had few or no associates. He never visited, and was sdldmn viatad 
at all, except on matters of business ; indeed in his latter yean he 
was almost forgotten. With the aid of a broker he mani^ed his 
immense estate himself, and was exceedingly carefid and methodical 
in his affikirs. Though cheerfid and highly intelligent in his conver- 
sation, he was remarkably close and reserved upon the subject of hia 
property^ Though supposed by those who knew him, to be a man 
of large wealth, its extent or natnre was unknown until his deatii ; 
and he is said to have been displeased and offended when any en* 
quiiies were made of him respecting it. 

The key of the iron diest in which his will was founds was kept t^ 
Umself. It contained his most valuable papers^ his family jewellery, 
and money for inmiediate use. He was in the daily habit of opening 
it, examining and frequently arranging the papers it contained. 
Shortly before his death he was conducted to it by his old domestic, 
and after having spent some time inspecting its contents, he was 
reconducted to his chamber, bringing with him something concealed 
under his dressing gown, which, from the testimony of his servant, 
may be inferred to have been a collection of papers, the servant 
having found upon returning again to the ro<Hn, a quantity of paper 
cinders in the grate. He doubtless selected these papers from the 
chest for the purpose of destroying th^n, in view of his approaching 
dissolution. To a man bereft of kindred, there was a melandioly 
fitness in the closing scene of his life. Except occasional calls from 
his broker and his physician, his bedside was unviaited by friend or 
acquaintance, and tiiose attentions, the appropriate office of blood 
and aflection, attentions that soften the asperity of disease and soothe 
the departing spirit, were ministered to him by a menial. And ev^i in 
his last moments, when the presence of a human countenance might 
have alleviated the pangs of expiring nature, he was permitted to die 
neglected and alone. His aged domestic omitted to sit up with 
him at night, and on the morning of the 2nd o{ June, 1827, after 
being engaged with some afiiurs of the household, he went up stairs, 
and upon entering his chamber, found that he was dead. 

After his decease, a paper in his own hand writing, purporiii^ to be 
his will, was found in the iron chest, where he had kept his most 
valuable effects, enclosed between the leaves of an old field-book. It 
was skilfully prepared, the deceased having been a lawyer by pro- 
fession, carefully engrossed, without interlineation or erasure and re- 
quired but his signature and the attestation of subscribing witnesses 
to make it a complete and perfect instrument. 

By the terms of this informal will, the real and personal estate of 
the deceased was devised to Bobert Watts, of the city of New York, 
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and his heirs, upon the condition that he should take and thereafter. 
be known by the surname of Leake ; but that if he refused or neglect* 
ed to comply with the condition, or if he should die before arrivipg at 
the age of 21 years, then the said real and personal estate should be 
conveyed and transferred by lus executors therein named, to the 
mayor and recorder of the city of New York, the rector and church 
wardens of the Protestant Episcopal Ohurch, and the eldest «r pre- 
siding minister of the Dutch Beformed and Presbyterian congrega- 
tions respectively in the said city, and their successors, upon this 
special tmst and ccmfidence, to be by them appropriated to the pur- 
chasing or endowing of a house and lot of ground, to erect or endow 
a building in the submbs of the city, for the reception, maintenance, 
and education, from time to time, for ever thereafter, of as many 
helpless orphan children, (paying no regard to the coimtiy or religious 
persuasion of their deceased parraits,) until they shall severally arrive 
at an age to be put out ap}Nrentices to trades or services, as the said 
trustees shall deem the annual income, arismg from the said estates, 
fuUy adequate to support ; and to be under such rules and regula- 
tions, with such and as many attendants for the management and 
government thereof, as a majority of the said trustees shall judge to 
be most useful and expedient. But that no part of the estates de- 
vised shall be applied to the purchasing or erecting of the building 
aforesaid, bnt that the ezpence thereof shall be defrayed solely out of 
the rents, issues and profits of said real and personal estate. 

This will being insufficient to pass the real property, it escheated to 
the State. It consisted of several lots in the city of New York, and 
tracts of land in the counties of Delaware, Clinton, Essex, Warren, 
and Saratoga. The principal portion of the property has been sold 
for which the sum of 85,754.49 dollars had been received into the 
treasury in January, 1842. . Two tracts then remained unsold, in 
Warren and Saratoga counties, contuning 1,365 acres. 

Upon this paper being found, the executors named in it, applied 
to the Surrogate of the city and county of New York to have it 
admitted to probate as a valid testamentary disposition of the personal 
estate of the deceased. 

After a long investigation before the Surrogate, and the examina- 
tion of a large number of witnesses, he determined in favour of the 
executors and admitted the will to probate. This decision was ap- 
pealed from, and carried to the Court of Errors, where it was finally 
settled that the will though inoperative as to the real estate, was a 
good and valid disposition of the personal property. 

After the decision of this case in the Court of Errors, Robert 
Watts, the residuary legatee, died intestate, without issue, having ar- 
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rived at foil age, bat without having complied with the condition of 
the devise, by assuming the surname of Leake. 

His father who survived him, would probably have been entitled as 
his heir, upon complying with the last mentioned condition to inherit 
the estate ; but waiving any right he might have in the premises, he 
formally surrendered all claim to the property, that the benevolent de- 
sign of the testator might be carried into effect. 

In consequence of this release on the part of Mr. Watts, the tnuh 
tees under the will, on the 7th March 1831, obtained an act incor* 
porating them under the name of the Trustees of the Leake and 
Watts' Orphan House, in the city of New York. 

As the Trustees were restricted by the terms of the wiU from using 
any part of the principal for the erection of a building, the inoome 
therefrom did not enable them to do so until the year 1843, when a 
spacious structure was reared, about eight miles from the city of 
New York, capable of accommodating four hundred children. It was 
opened for the reception of orphans on the first of November in the 
same year. 

Soon after the death of John Qeorge Leake, twentynsix, persons 
(two English,* three American, and twenty-one Scotch, preferred 
claims to the estates as his heirs,*— the consideration of whose con- 
flicting testimony occupied the attention of the Legislature during 
a period of more than eleven years ; and on the 14th February 1844, 
a Report was presented to the House of Assembly, New York, by 
a select committee, to whom had been referred the investigation of 
the various petitions and papers of the memorialists, in which report 
they state that they had entered into a very full investigation, and 
had diligently sought for every information that could possibly throw 
light upon the matter submitted to them ; but from the mass of coor 
tradictory testimony before them, they found it utterly impossiUe to 
determine who were the parents of the Commissary. There was 
no evidence presented on the part of the English claimants, eze^t 
the mere circumstances of his residence at Bedlington, after Im 
return from Gape Breton, f ^' There were three classes of the 


* Joseph Wilson, of Newcastle upon Tyne^ and the "Rev. Wm. Leake, of DevooBhke. 

f It is surprising that the English claimants should not have thought of tracing the 
Commissary to Newcastle. Had this once occured to them, they would readily have per- 
ceived that there existed some peculiar attachment or other motive beyond a mere 
temporary residence at Bedlington (12 miles distant), why his children remained m the 
locality for twenty years after he had finaly quitted iu Nor is this all ; — they wooM have 
discovered thnt the age of Bobert Leek of Newcastle corresponded much more nearly to 
that of the Commisctary, as stated in the New York Gasette, than those of the penens 
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Scotch clditiiaiitB, eadb of whom contended that he beliniged to a 
difibrent iamily, add each class daimed to be related to fasm by 
tirtue of a deeoent from collateral branchei of the particular fiHouly 
with which they maintained he was connected. 

It was no part of the duty of the committee to speculate upon pro- 
babilitiear aricdng vader such a state of facts : it was incumbent upon 
each of the claimants to make out their own case. This they had 
entirety faikd to accomplish, and as the intention of Mr. Leake waa 
evid^ from his will, the obligation of the State to cany out that in* 
tention outweighed eyery other consideration. 

That his views were not carried out as well mth respect to his real 
as to his personal estate, was from a mere technical defect in the 
execution of this instrument. He made no distinction himself be- 
tween the two kinds of property, but devoted both to the same ob- 
ject. Eveiy principle of justice, therefore, would seem to dictate that 
it was the duty of the State to overlook the technical defect by which 
the real estate had come into its hands, and to devote it to the bene- 
volent object designed by the testator. 

To defeat the dying intention of this benevolent man by surrender- 
ing his property to a class of persons whom he never knew, who had 
no daim upon him founded in natural affection ; and who by their 
own testimony were ignorant of the fact of his existence, a man whose 
life had been passed in melancholy sednsion, brooding over the moum^ 
ful deprivatiod that be had no relatives upon earth, and who gave his 
property that his name might be perpetuated in the descendant of the 

spoken of by dther daa 6f the Scotdi^dtimuits. The entrj is the Bcgieter of Bsp- 
tisiDS at All Saints church, Newcastle* stands thus i— >« 1722, July 82, Bobert, S[on] 
of WiUiam Leek, malt maker." This makes him to have entered his ftSnd year in 
December, 1773, bat there are good grounds for believing that a considerable period 
elapsed between his birth and his baptism. His mother probably died in childbirth — end 
the baptism of a daughter of WiUiam Leek-^^he fruit of a second marriage'H>ccniB at AH 
Saints, in little more thn two years after that of Bobert Leek, it should also be borne 
m mind that at the time of his death, no relative was near him — a circumstanee which 
may be taken to account for a discrepancy of a year or two in a Newspaper obituary. The 
Scotch witnesses concur generslly in the fact that after his return from Flanders, he taught 
sdioo] at Campsie, and that he continued in that occupation until the breaking out of the 
rebellion in 1746, but they do not show that he ever was a teacher there at any previous 
period. They describe him to have been a man of education $ they distinguish him by 
the appellative of the 'fine English teacher,' and say * he spoke with an Ei^lish accent* 
This evidence — added to the fiict that, though diligent search has been made, no register 
has been found in Scotland which can be supposed to have relation to the oommissaiy 
—.18 strongly corroborative of his English origin. It is reasonable then to conclude that 
the very circumstances which may be conjectured to have driven him from his home in 
early youth, might still induce him, on hit return from abroad, to seek an abode and 
the metam of obtaining a livelihood at a distance from his birthplace.— £!i T, B, 
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fiiend of his boyhood,* and that failing, devoted it to the hdplen 
oi^hans of every country and every creed, would be an act of injns- 
tioe on the part of the State, contravening the Mundert prineiplea of 
public polity, and repugnant to the pliunest dictates of humanity." 

The report concludes by reccmuneoding to the Legislature, " the 
passage of a bill, vesting iho property in questiui, aftnr deducting 
therefrom all expencee to which the State had been subjected, hj rea- 
son of its possession, in the trustees of the Leake and Watts' Orphan 
House, — the income to be derived ttom it, to be expended in tbs 
muntenasoe and ednoatjon of orphan children, from the di^mt 
counties of the State." 


(gra ttBarling. 
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le silent fields 

bed, and public vray 

ind with ballad strains, 

atne bespeaks 

1 love ; 

ak Nortimmbria's coast, 

as far as known, 
and low 
Through the whole land — to manhood, moved in spite 
Of the world's fireezing cares — to generous youth — 
To infoncy, that lispa her praise — uid age 
Whose eye reflects it, glistening through a tear 
Of tremidous admiratiou. Such true Eune 
Awfuts her note; but, verily, good deeds 
Do no imperishable record find 
Save in the rolls of heaven, where hers may live 
A theme for angels, when they celebrate 
The high-Boul'd virtues which forgetful earth 
Has witnessed. Oh ! tbat winds and waves could speak 

• Hr. John WtltM (proIablT ■ bimndi £rom the family of Witt^ (till Mated at Cow 
pen, neu Bedlington). He wu th* felloir undent of BIr. Leake, in tbe offic* of Hr. 
DnuM in 1790.— Ed. T. B. 
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Of tilings which their nnited power call'd forth 

From the pare depttui of her Immanity ! 

A maiden gentle, yet at duty's call, 

Firm and unflinching as the lighthouse reared 

On the island rockt her lonely dwelling place; 

Or like the invincihle rock itself that btaves. 

Age after age, the hostile elements. 

As when it guarded holy Cuthbert's cell. 

All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor paused. 
When, as day broke, the maid, through misty air. 
Espies fiff off a wreck, amid the surf. 
Beating on one of those disastrous isles — 
Half of a vessel ; — ^half — no more ; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain. 
Or tiiither throng'd for refuge. With quick glance 
Daughter and sire through optic glass discern, 
Clinging about the reomant of this elnp. 
Creatures — ^how precious in the maiden's sight; 
For whom, belike, the old man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow-sufferers engulf d 
Where every parting agony is hush'd* 
And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 
« But courage, fitther I let us out to sea — 
A few may yet be saved." The daughter's words. 
Her earnest tone, and look beaming with foith. 
Dispel the father's doubts: nor do they lack 
The noble-minded mother's helping hand 
To launch the boat; and, with her blessing cheer'd. 
And inwardly sustain'd by silent prayer. 
Together they put forth, &ther and child ! 
Each grasps an oar, and, struggling, on they go- 
Rivals in effort; and, alike intent 
Here to alude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually cross'd 
And shatter'd, and re-gathering their might; 
As if the wrath and trouble of the sea 
Were by the Almighty's sufferance prolong'd. 
That woman's fortitude — ^so tried, so prov'd — 
May brighten more and more! 

True to the mark. 
They stem the current of that perilous gorge. 
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Their arms «till strengtheidiig with tbe stx'engtheiiliig heart 

Though danger, as the wreck is neared, becomes 

More imminent. Not unseen do they approach ; 

And rapture, with varieties of fear 

Incessantly conflicting, thrills the frames 

Of those who, in that dauntless energy, 

Foretaste deliverance; but the least perturb'd 

Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 

That of the pair — ^toss'd on the waves to bring 

Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life — 

One is a woman, a poor earthly sister, 

Or, be the visitant other than she seems, 

A guardian spirit sent from pitying heaven. 

In woman's shape ! But why prolong the tale. 

Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 

Arm'd to repel them? Every hazard fietced 

And difficulty master'd, with resolve 

That no one breathing should be left to perish. 

This last remainder of the crew are all 

Placed in the little boat, then o'er the deep 

Are safely borne, landed upon the beach. 

And, in fulfilment of God's mercy, lodged 

Within the sheltering lighthouse. — Shout, ye waves! 

Pipe a glad song of triumph, ye fierce winds f 

Ye screaming sea mews, in the concert join ! 

And would that some immortal voice, a voice 

Fitly attuned to all tiiat gratitude 

Breathes out from flock or couch, tiurongh pallid lips 

Of the survivors, to the clouds nught bear — 

(Blended with praise of that parental love. 

Beneath whose watchful eye the maiden grew 

Pious and pure, modest, and yet so brave. 

Though young, so wise, though meek, so resolute) — 

Might carry to the clouds and to the stars. 

Yea, to celestial choirs, GRACE Darling's name ! 
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who more than Beauty's Charms can'st 



Thon best belov'd by them who know the most ; 
Thy spotless Breast, Dor Vice, nor Folly Share, 
Intrinsick (loodness reigos sole Monarch there ! 
While rural Sweets invite thy longer Stay, 
My Muse salutes thee with her artless Lay ; 
Believes, these Strains, Ardelia will approve, 
The Theme ! what every Sonl like thine ninst love ! 
Of busy'd Towns I've heard thee oft compltun, 
" Where nought prevail'd but Vanity and Own ; 
" That Virtne thence had took her last Fcvewell, 
"And fix*d her Scepter in the Hermit's Cell." 
But now, my Fair ! thy canseless fears disown, 
The awfol Goddess reassnmes her Throne ! 
VOL. III. 2 6 
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Again in social Life exerts bei Sway, 

And deigns to smile on this suspicious Day ! 

As Heaven had spoke bj some prophelick Call, 

Compassion seems the darling Choice of all ! 

Here, noae reject the helpless Stranger's Cry, 

\or Priests, nor Levites, pass regardless by ; 

But with offidous Care provide Relief, 

Binds up his Wonnds, and sooth his plaintive Grief: 

No Sect deny'd, — no partial End design'd, 

But all a salutary Welcome find. 

And lo! ere long. Benevolence shall raise 
An Hoose of Health, the Joy of future Days, 
That more will flourish as each Vice decays. 
To Day the first Foundation Stone was plac'd ; 
Which humble Deed * a worthy Prelate grac'd : 
To that good Man, what Songs of Praise belong. 
Whose Christian Mind is moral as his Tongue: 
Happy, would ev'ry Preacher imitate 
His pious Life, and be as truly Great '• 


On opening one of the poor boxes for the Infirmary in 17Gli 
chere was found a shilling enclosed in a piece of paper inscribed :— 


ick and lame, 
ing freely came 
n the want of wealth, 
, the want of health. 


The greatest blessing of mankind ; 
And hence may millions learn to know 

That to do good's onr end below ; 
That vice and folly must decay 

Ere we can reach eternal day. 
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a (gooWpe Eegenli of a Cross 

Bfjetoetng Jjoto a certapne Monlx 
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ano going ttnto i?^ Casteli of ^eton De-la-tial 
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gotten out of Diue^se booked ann ouio 
tojiteinges ann f^om p^ saieinga 
of manie aunciente men ano 
iDiues of uerie goooe ^epo^t 




itUate in a field a little to the north east of Tyne- 
mouth, and in the immediate vicinity of the farm- 
stead of Monk-house, are the pedestal and part of 
the shaft of an antient Rood or Gross. On the sur- 
face of the former is inscribed in lettering now almost 

obliterated, '' ^ ^otot to KOI a man 4rot a ^tfl^0 ^(e^."" 

The monument is of whinstone and its plan that of an oblong 
square. It is materially defaced by the action of time, the weather 
and misuse, and its sculptures, which have been of a very rich and 
intricate design, are nearly worn out. In order properly to observe 
tiie monument, a clear evening should be chosen when the beams of 
the setting sun are cast across the surface of the stone in a direction 
nearly parallel, when tile relief is perfectly apparent, but to common 
and hasty observation the pattern is totally unintelligible. 

Master Francis Orose informs us that a little before his visit, 
which took place in 177S, the cross had been thrown down and bro- 


ken into three pieces — a number probably including the pedestal, 
as, juil^ng from the length of the existing fraj^ment, that of the 
upper portion as depicted by Grose, and the stated and probable 
height of the whole, the shaft could only have beun broken in twain. 
His view represents the existing portion standing in a similar situa- 
tion to that whicli it at present occupies ; while the upper, tapering 
at the summit, lies on the grass hard by. On comparing his drawing 
however, with the existing fragment, it proves so glaringly ioconect 
that we cannot form any sufe conclusion as to the sculpture of tU* 
part of the monument. Grose further states that he met with a 
gentleman resident in the neighbourhood, who remembered it stand- 
ing near ten feet high, but iu a tottering condition, and much out of 
the i>erpendicuiar : a correspondent in a cotemporary periodical pub- 
lication, * describes it as near twelve feet in height. Probably ton 
is nearer the mark, -f- The existing fragmefit (including the thick- 

* Hmlon'i Univ. Mtg. 
+ Comptre the (ol'owing meiburemenl of the pieces from Grate : — lower SJ fc*' 
upper xbuut Sfl. 
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ened extremity which eatered the socket of the pedestal) meaaures 
six feet and six inches in length ; in breadth, one foot and six inches, 
and in thickness, ten inches and a tuUf. The pedestal is about one 
foot and ten inches in outward depth ; in length, three feet and five 
inches ; and in breudth, two feet and nine inches. * The two figures 
on each side of the foliated staff, it has been suggested, may be in^ 
tended to represent the two sainted patrons of the priory of Tyne- 
mouth, SS. Mary and Oswin. Just above the heads of these occur 
the representations of two animals which ptirhaps may be likened to 
the hippogriff. Although the opposite face of the stone is seriously 
obliterated by its use as a rubbing post for cattle, yet it is evident 
that the ornament has been of a very similar character. Our old aa- 
thority, Grose, stat«B that the stone was punched so full of " round 
holes '^ by the country people that it was difficult to tell whether the 
other three sides of the shaft bore any ornament whatever. It is 
fiurioos, however, to observe that these very " round holes " are the 
means of producing the whole of the pattern, a remark especially 
applicable to the ornaments on the two inferior faces of the stone. 
* Thew meBimmmlB were obtaiiMd by digf^ng down to tbe base of the ataoe. 
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To aU appearance this curious relic has undergone frequent re- 
moval and mutation : tradition informs us that the original site of the 
Monkstone was in the field next east to that in which it now stands, 
and the most cursory glance at the ground in question will satisfy us 
that this presumption is correct. Looking in the direction of Tyne- 
mouth, we discern, spreading away from our feet, the very noticeable 
traces of an antient road, and by carrying the vision still further, we 
clearly make out that the present road into the village of Tynemouth, 
forms, with this, a line straight almost as the arrow. This whoUy, 
or in part, corresponds with one of Hodgson^s suggestions * as to the 
original intent of the cross, to which we have elsewhere alluded : pro- 
bably Grose saw it here. Whatever may have induced its removal 
from this site is of course unknown, but it appears next to have been 
placed about twenty or thirty yards to the west of its present posi- 
tion, and perhaps verging on an hundred and thirty from its former 
site. Here it appears likely that the existing fragment was reset 
into the pedestal, and, probably in consequence of the interest attach- 
ed to it by Grose, it became popular, and the potato crops suffered 
so seriously by the trespasses of visitors to view the relic, that the 
farmer on whose land it stood, like unto him who despoiled Bobin of 
Bisingham, in order to effect a riddance of the nuisance, determined 
upon destroying the relic. In pursuance of this intent, the fanner 
and his son, a lad about twelve years of age, f attached horses to 
the lower portion of the shaft (that now existing) and in paysing it 
out of its socket, split away the side of the pedestal as it remains to 
this day. The two pieces were set on each side of the pedestal, and 
a while afterwards the upper portion was dragged away by eight 
horses to a dyke side hard by, and there buried. The latter portion 
was just about to be visited in like sort, when it came to the ears of 
the Duke of Northumberland, the lord of the manor, and further 
spoliation was stopped. Probably, however, from an idea of placing 
the remnant of the shaft and pedestal in a place less likely to lead to 
the detriment of the farm produce, they were removed for a third 
time to a site about thirty-five yards north east, or about four in the 
same direction from its present position. Here, on the building of 
the farmstead by Mr. Blacklock, (which was erected just west of the 
stone) it was found to interfere with the construction of an outhouse 
requisite to the &rm : on this account it was removed for a fourth 
and last time to the spot which it now occupies — ^as before stated 
about twelve feet to the south west. 

* In Arch. .Sliaiuu 
t Now an old man mmed Hall — our pieaent infonnant. 
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A fellow antiquary, * glancing oasoally at the arches of the thrsBh- 
ing-machine attached to the house, his eye fell on certain stones in 
the haunch of one of the arches of ratiier different appearance from 
the rest, and further examination induced a belief that it was possible 
that they might be the fragments of the upper part of the shaft of 
the cross. A few days after, the writer of this visited the spot and 
had his attention directed to the circumstance, when, from the texture 
and colour of the stone, and what he considers to be the traces of 
dim and weather-worn ornamentation, still visible, although cut and 
chipped into smaller portions for their present use, he is induced to 
come to a like conclusion. If this be allowed, it becomes a matter of 
probabiHly that when Mr. Blacklock erected the farm house and the 
bam, he discovered the fragment of the shaft so long buried, and so 
finding, would not be long in appropriating it to his use. As to the 
original appearance of the cross it is in vain to conjecture : it may or 
may not have hod steps around its base, although it is probable that 
it would be provided with one such appendage not including the 
pedestal. Strict search, however, has fidled in discovering any re- 
mains of such — if there ever have been any it is not unlikely the 
stones would be used in the building of the house. It does not ap- 
pear, so for as con be made out, whether^the monument had a cross 
arm or not : it is probable that it consisted of a simple shaft, and 
that the foliated staff depicted on the two broader surfiices of the 
shaft diverged into the required form near the summit, thus consti- 
tuting it the Gross or Bood by which name it is frequentiy designated. 

This cross is alleged to have been erected in expiation of a murder 
recorded in the following legend : 

Ct)e X^esenti of tl)t ||ol^ f^onk 

relatetl) it in Usi 
Z.arse ISoolt. 

*e upon a time, in the days of old, a certain monk of the 
priory of Tynemouth strolling abroad, come unto the cas- 
tie of Seaton de la Val, whose lord was a hunting but ex- 
pected home anon. Among the many dishes preparing in the kit- 
chen was a pig, ordered expressly for the lord^s own eating. This 
alone suiting the liquorish palate of the monk, and though admonish- 

• Geofge RippODf esq. Noith Shields, who hw mtterially aided in this matter. 
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ed and informed for whom it was intended, he cot off the head, 
reckoned by epicures the most savoury part of the creature, and pot- 
ting it into his ba^, made the best of his way toward the monastery. 
A while after Do la Val and his fellows returned from the chaoe, and 
being informed of the theft, which he looked upon as a personal in- 
sult, he remounted his horse and sot out in pursuit of the offender, 
when, by dint of swift riding, he overtook the monk about a mile 
east of Preston, and so belaboured him with his staff, oaileA a 
hunting gad, that he was hardly able to crawl to his cell. This 
monk, dying within a year and a day, although, as the story goes, 
the beating was not the cause of his death, his brethren made it a 
handle to charge De la Val with his murder ; who, before he could 
get him absolved was obliged to make over to the monastery, as an 
expiation of the deed, the manor of Elsig, hard by Newcastle, with 
divers other valuable estates ; and, by way of amends, to set up a 
monument on the spot where he had so properly chastised the glut- 
tonous monk,* inscribing thereon, 

'' 09 if^W0t U Bill d itidn 4^ov a ^ift&'is^ f^teOf:' 

m 
As Grose judiciously observes, ''the story, like many others of 
similar character, is very 'defective in several parts, — ^no date is 
affixed ; and though the monument is shewn in confirmation, yet, 
it seems difficult to account for this monk being so far from his mon- 
astery, — as going abroad, especially alone, was strictly prohibited by 
their rules ; and this not being a mendicant order, he could not be 
going on the quest : the only method of reconciling it is to suppose 
that this worthy personage was a lay brother, and servant to the 
house — ^perhaps the steward. It however,"" adds our author "shews 
how dangerous it was to injure the meanest retainer to a religious 
house ; a peril, very ludicrously but justly expressed in the following 
old English adage which I have somewhere met with: f^C pev^ 

ef)aunt( ont oSetOf a tteeve^ Hosse, atveigfyt clamei^ t^t iOfoU 

Presuming however on Grose's reconcilement of the circumstance, 
so far as the mere legend is concerned, we see no great reason for 
doubt, as it seems quite consonant with the character which the 
family (to which the tale alludes) have borne from a very early period 
of their history. One or two points nevertheless need special remark: 

* It may be worth while mentioning that several aged residents near cbe spot, (among 
whom may be numbered Joseph Me Glashan a dweller in Preston, who died in 1841, 
aged 85) state that Delaval was conveyed to Yoric, tried, and pardoned by the crown — 
and that the monks chagrined at the result of the affair, erected this stone with its 
inscription (so full of undisguised disgust) in order to give some vent to their mortifrcation. 
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Elfiwiok, whioh is stated to have been the summer residence of the 
Priors of Tynemoatk» occurs as a possession of the house so early as 
the Norman age« and none of the charters we have seen, describe the 
manor as being granted under any extraordinary circumstances. If 
however we could find reason to waive this discrepancy, the event then 
might be assigned to the middle of the eleventh century, a date it 
must be admitted, highly improbable, the more so if we assume the 
lettering on the pedestal to be the record of the murder, for then 
we must necessarily consider the event to have taken place at a 
much later period.* 

It is further remarkable that in all instances where i&e monument 
(professedly the memento of the legend) is mentioned, it is always 
oaUed a ^^Bood^ or ^^Oross,^ or in any case is there the slightest 
alluflion to its popular signification : there occurs a grant from Nicho- 
las the son of Balph to William Hindley of half an acre of ground in 
in a field of Tynemouth, which lay between the ground of the said 
William and that of one William Guherd, and on the north side of 
the **' Gross of Seaton.^ This document, from the style of the hand* 
writing, whioh is bold and fine, seems to belong to the beginning of the 
tUrteenih century .f Again, a. d. 1320 this place occurs as *^%t 
€t0e0 4^l«t'' and also as ** IS^lftfAwXt ^WeJ" In the same 
deed we find mention of *^ WIft CtaXMofi Of SftDll^irtanr,'' from 
whioh it has been concluded that the Prior of Tynemouth had a 
place of execution in the immediate vicinity. This writing informs 
us that one Henry Faukes of West Baokworth granted to the prior 
and convent of Tynemouth, wayleave through his grounds for leading 
slate firom their quarries in West Back worth, to cover their houses 
with ; and released to them all right he had in a certain part of the 
moor called Bodestane Moor on tixe west side of Preston, containing 
sixty acres, and extending in length from the way which led to Billing 
Mill, and thence to Murton, and the culture called the '' Blake Ches- 
ters.'*" in the field of East Ghirton, and thence to the north street 
which led from Tynemouth to the Bodestane Gallows.]; ''Thus'" 
Hodgson remarks § *^ I have no doubt the Gross was set up like the 
cippi or shafts of the Bomans, as a boundary between the lands of 
Tyneonouth and Monkseaton, or else as an index or guide to travel- 
lers; for it stood where the way from Morpeth through Earsdon, 
branched oiF one way to Tinmouth, and the other to Preston and 

* The writer in the UniTersal Magazine says in the reign of Mary, but this it is he- 
lieved haa no good foundation. 

t Original in the poaaession of Wnu Jno. Charlton, esq^ of Hesleyside — ^printed in the 
Arch. JBl 

\ Brand. Hodgson. § Arch, ^liana. 
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North Shieldfi/' Another authority * renders it poasible that the 
monument may have been a boundary croas of the peace or sanctuary 
of S. Oswin of Tinmouth — perhaps it has served tiie double purpose 
of index and boundary. , Even so late as 1757, when a ** Phm of the 
Manour of Tinmouth and Tinmouthshire, &c. *)* was surveyed by 
Isaac Thompson, the place was called *' €^VOM €Un^ Sjj^aitttttf'' 
and contained nine acres, three roods, and ten perches,— a measoie- 
ment probably of the piece of land in which it originally stood. 

From the foregoing evidences we trust we have inoontestably shewn 
the object of our investigation to have been a cran — the CmM H 
^^dtoll — ^but the question still remains to be considered as to its 
connection with the legend of the monk, although from what has been 
said it cannot have escaped the reader^s observation that our drift has 
been to leave but little room for conclusion in favour of the latter. 
We are aware that the fact of the stone being engraven with the in- 
scription — ^that the stone carries with it, what under other circom- 
cftances or in other cases would afford incontestable evidence as to the 
meaning and history of the object which bore such record — we are 
aware of this, and it will at once be seen how much sooner we might 
have disposed of the subject had popular tradition alone connected 
the fate of the monk with the object of our investigation— but it is 
otherwise, and our course will be to offer certain reasons for the 
reader^H consideration why such connection is improbable. In the 
first place we have positive evidence that the cross was in existence in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, if not earlier, and that, 
though the lettering on the stone (now all but iUegible) is evidently 




old, it is considered as much more recent than the cross itself— indeed 
Hodgson § calls it quite modem. Then again the subject matter of 
the ornamentation on the shaft contains nothing relevant to the 
legend or does it exhibit any points whatever separable from our ideas 

* W. S. Gibson, esq. f In Brands time, preserved «t NorthiunbeiiMid boose. 
^ Sir C. Sharp in a letter to the editor says, *< Those look very like modem and 
clumsy letters — there certainly is a floating tradition of another inscription which bad a 
tinge of poetry in it, and sounds very onunilar, 

* O horrid dede 
To kill a man for a pig's hede.' " 
This apparently puzzling circumstance would lead us to suppose that the present ioserip- 
tion was cut on the stone on the obliteration, through time, of a former : it must be ob* 
senred however that this circumstance still allows our other remarks to hold good. 

§ In Arch. £1. 
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of a croB8. Paaaing over the probability or the improbability of a 
orow having been erected to oommemorate a murder — (for as crosses 
were erected for manifold purposes, this consideration might be open 
to dispute) we proceed by supposing, for the nonce, that if the stone 
had been intended to hand down to posterity the knowledge of a 
murder, or something designated as such, would not the sculptor have 
contrived to place the inscription (the sole and manifest object of 
making a record at all) on some part of the shaft specially designed 
ibr its reception — and not to endanger its preservation by placing it 
upon the plain flat surface of the pedestal, where, more exposed to 
the vicissitudes of the weather, accident, and wear, than any part of 
the shaft, it must at once have occurred to the sculptor of the monu- 
ment as the most unsuitable place that could be imagined. It is 
further worthy of note that the shaft is a perfect mass of intricate 
ornament — ^hardly an inch of unworked stone being noticeable in any 
part, indeed the workman seems to have sought to fill up every por- 
Am of the stone with the design. Now this very want of room on 
the shaft itself, would induce the party who has carved the inscrip- 
tion, to place it upon the pedestal, solely because there was no room 
for it elsewhere : this would not have been the case if the inscription 
and the cross were coeval— it would then have been provided for on 
the face of the shaft. 

Hitherto we have been labouring (it is hoped not unsuccessfully) in 
shewing the cross to be uncoimected with the legend, at least that it 
was not erected in commemoration of the event therein related : we 
are still in difficulty how to account for the presence of the inscrip- 
tion ; in this, however, the reader cannot be more at a loss than our- 
selves, and very probably his imagination may prove as fertile in 
conjuring up a host of circumstances which he may think more or 
less likely to explain the matter. Tradition, as has been justly re- 
marked, ^*' though in general true in the main is seldom correct in 
details,'*^ and the tale of the monk, perchance, while possessing an 
adumbration of truth, has in the course of time become confused, 
interpolated, and perhaps its meaning extended by frequent repetition 
from generation to generation. Admitting this, we proceed to give 
the only feasible conjecture that has occurred to us : imagine for a 
moment that the monk, laden with the savoury morsel he has stolen 
from the spit of Seaton, is wending his homeward way along the antient 
road of which we have spoken, and the fair towers of Tinemouth ris- 
ing up before him give note of the vicinage of a place whereat he may 
regale himself to his heart'^s content — when, turning suddenly round 
he beholds a pursuer whose purpose our friar at once divines, and 
rushing onward, throws himself on the protection of the cross, where 
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the inceoBed knight may have wreaked his vengeance, regardkn or 
forgetful of the sanctity of the spot. Just in the manner of those who 
fly for sanctuary to the gates of a cathedral, may this monk have fled 
to the cross, counting on safety where he found stripes. 

In this case it is not difficult to conceive that the monks, always 
jealous of their order and privileges, would feel exceeding wroth at 
the indignity perpetrated on their brother, and resent the insult and 
injury by the burst of pious horror on the stone, and the much more 
efiective mode of appeasing their ire by the handing over of lands : 
as to the precise period of the transaction we cannot ofhr even a con- 
jecture. There is yet another view of the subject : we have before 
alluded to the uncertainty of details as handed down in tradition, and 
spoken of the likelihood of the Gross having been erected as a bonnd- 
ary of the sanctuary of S. Oswin. Now there are those, Grose amongst 
the number, who will deny the presumption that a monk had anything 
to do with the affiur at all ; to suit such an opinion it seems far from 
improbable that the obloquy which was formerly heaped on eveiy- 
thing appertaining to the ^^ anttent faith,"^ had in like manner been 
applied in this case — an olden legend of a thievish vagabond flying 
from the pursuit of the injured to the sanctuary of Tinemouth, and 
receiving the chastisement due to his offence and perhaps more, mi^t 
easily be made the vehicle of senseless vituperation and abuse, by the 
introduction of the figure of a gluttonous monk committing all sorts 
of iniquities and follies under cover of the privOeges of his order. 

Be this as it may, we are induced to believe that the monmnent 
called the Monk Stone was originally and solely a oross---the Gross 
of Seaton, and that at some subsequent period a murder has taken 
place at the spot, the remembrance of which the monks, or the com- 
mon people, as the case may be, sought to hand down to posterity by 
carving thereon 

'' 09 9^oror to KOI a mm #or « ^tgaf ^te^."" 

Obo. B. Richardson. 

* On the foregoing legend have been founded the two ballads which 
are now presented to the reader — the first from the pen of Robert 
Owen, esq., formerly of North Shields, and the second from that of a 
valued contributor to our work. To say that they are amplifications 
of the legend is supererogatory, but it is necessary so state that the 
notes which accompanied the former in its primary publication have 
been dispensed with as needless. * Sir Delaval ^ was first printed in 
Hone^3 Table Book in a style stniFed full of epithet quaint — so much 
so as to render it nearly unintelligible to the general reader, if even 
it escape the charge of being over done in its labouring after an anti- 
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quated ortbography. It was printed in more modern style ki the 
''London University Magazine'' and in the '' Story Teller.'' Onr copy 
is a modernised version of the ballad as originally printed by Hone. 

ifriv Selabal taOf (bt Msidt. 



want ye, what want ye then holy friary 
Said Sur Delaval's warder brave; 
What lack ye» what lack ye, thou jolly friar ? 

Saith — Open the portal, knave! 

Wearie leagues three from the Priorie 

I've come since the sun hath smil'd on the sea. 

Now nay ! now nay I then holy friar, 

I may not let ye in; 

Sir Delaval's mood is not for the rood. 

And he cares not to shrive his sin; 

And should he return with bis hound and horn. 

He will gar thy holiness rin* 

For Christ his sake ! now say not nay, 

But open the portal to me ; 

And I wiU donne a rich benison 

For thy gentlesse and courtesie ; 

By mass and by rood ! if this boon is withstood 

Thou shalt perish by sorcerie. 

Then quicklie the portal was opened wide, 

Sir Delaval's hall was made free^ 

And the table was spread for the friar with speed. 

And he feasted right plentifiillie. 

Did a friar wicht ever lack of might 

When he tooken cheap hostelrie ? 

And the friar he ate, and the friar he drank, 

Till the cellarman wondered ftiU sore, 

And he wish'd him at home at St. Oswin's tomb. 

With his relicks and missal lore: 

But the friar did eat of the venison meat, 

And the friar he drunk the more! 
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Xow this day was a daj of wasfsail kept. 

Sir Delaval's birth day, 1 ween. 

And many a knight and ladye bright, 

In Sir Delaval*s castle was seen; 

Bat since the snn on the bine sea shone, 

They'd hunted the woods so green. 

And rich and rare was the feast prepared 

For the knights and ladyes gay ; 

And the field and the flood both yielded their brood, 

To grace the festal day : 

And the wines from Spain which long had lain 

And spices from &n Cathay. 

But first and Cairest of all the feast. 

By Sir Delaval priz'd most deat, 

A &t boar roasted in seemly gnise, 

To grace his lordly cheer: 

The reek from the fire sore honger'd the friar, 

In spite of refecting gear. 

And thus thought the friar as he sate. 

This Boar is right savourie ! 

I wot 'tis no sin its head to win 

If I mote right cnnninglie ; 

This godless knight is a church-hating wicht, 

To filch him, no knaverie. 

With that he took his leathern poke, 

And whetted his knife so sheen, 

And he patiently sat at the kitchen grate 

Till no villeins were thither seen ; 

Then with meikle drede cut off the boar's hede, 

As tho' it never had been. 

Then the friar he nimbly footed the sward, * 

And bent him to holy pile ; 

For once within its sacred shrine, 

He'd laugh and joke at his guile ; 

But hie thee fiist with thy utmost haste, 

For thy gate is many a mile. 
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Now Christ ye save ! when the vtUeins saw, 

The boar without his hede, 

Thejr wist and grie that witcherie 

Had done the fearsome deed : 

In sore distraught the friar they sought, 

To help them in their need. 

The J sought and sought, and long they sought. 

No friar, no hede, could find. 

For friar and hede far o'er the meade, 

Were scudding it like the wind : 

But haste, but haste ! thou jolly friar, 

Where bolt and bar wiU bind. 

The sun was high in his journey's flight, 

And homeward the fisher boat rowed. 

When the deep sounding horn told Sir Delaval's return. 

With his knights and ladyes proud : 

The bagpipes did sound, and the jest went round, 

And revehie merrie and loud. 

But meikle, but meikle was the rage. 

Of the host and the companie, 

When the tale was told of the deed so bold. 

Which was laid to witcherie ; 

And how in distraught, the monk they sought. 

The monk of the Priorie. 

Now rightlie I trow, Sir Delaval knew, 

When told of the friar knave; 

By my knighthood I vow he shall dearly rue, 

This trick he thought so brave ; 

And away flew the knight like an eagle's flight. 

O'er the sands of the northern wave. 

And fast and fast Sir Delaval rode 

Till the Priorie gate was in view. 

And the knight was aware of a friar tall. 

With a look both tired and grue, 

Who with rapid span o'er the green^sward ran. 

The wrath of the knight to eschew. 
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Bat Btaj I but stay I thou friar knave, 

Oat staj and shew to me, 

What thou hast iu that leathern poke, 

Which thou mayest carry so hie! — 

Now, Christ ye save! said the firiar knave. 

Fire-wood for the Priorie. 

Thou liest ! thou liest ! thou knavish iHiest, 

Thou liest unto me ! — 

The knight he took the leathern poke. 

And his boar's hede did espie. 

And still the reek from the scorched cheek. 

Did seem right savourie. 

Gods' wot! but had ye seen the friar, 
With his skin of livid hue, 
When the knight drew out the reeking snout. 
And flourished his hunting thew ; 
Grameide, gramercie! Sir Knight on me, 
As the Virgin will mercy shew ! " 


But the knight he banged the friar about, 

And beat his hide ftdl sore ; 

And he beat him aa he rolled on the sward. 

Till the friar did loudly roar: 

No mote he spare the friar mare. 

Than Mahound on eastern shore. 

Now take ye that ye dog of a monk ! 

Now take ye that ftoxn me ;— 

And away rode the knight, in great delight. 

At his feat of flagellrie : 

And the sands did resound to his war^steed's bound, 

As he rode near the margined sea. 

But who's that hies from the Priorie gate. 

With a cross so holie and tall, 

And of monks a crowd all yelping loud. 

At what might the friar befall. 

For they saw the deed fix>m the Priorie hede, 

And heard him piteous call ? 


The friar he laj in flore dialraoght, 

All writhing in grim dlsmajr. 

Each lashM wound siiread Mood on the grocmd, 

And tinged the daisy gaj: 

Woe fell the deede I mod there lay the hede. 

Both reeking as well might they. 

No word he spake, no cry conld make 

When the prior came breathless nigh ; 

But the tears yian from the h<dy man, 

As he heav6d many a sigh: 

Then the prior was rede of the savonrie hede, 

That near the monk did lie. 

Then they bore &e monk to tiie Prioiie gate, 

In dolorous step and slow; 

They vengeance vowed, in eanea lond, 

On the horseman wicht 1 trow; 

The welkin rang with their yammerings lang, 

As they came tiie Priorie to. 

A leech of skill, witii meikle care. 

And herbs and coi\jurie. 

Soon gave the monk his wonted q>nnk, 

For his qnippes and knaverie ; 

When he toUL how the knight, Sb Debval bight, 

Had done the batterie. 


But woe for this kai^^t of high degree. 

And greet as well he may! 

For the friar I wot he battered aad bruised 

Took ill, as the churchmen say, 

And is surely deade withonten remede, 

Within year and eke a day. 

Farewell Hso youve lands, Sir Delaval bold, 
Farewell to youre castles three, 
They're gone from thy heir, tho' grievest thoa sair. 
They're gone to the Prioife ; 
And thou must thole a woollen stole, 
And lack thy libertie. 
VOL. III. 2 a 
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Three long long jeara in dolefUQ guiae, 

la Tjnemoath Abbey pray. 

And many a mass to heavenward pass 

For the friar that thou didst slay ; 

Thon mayest look o'er the sea, and wish to be free. 

But the prior of Tynemonth sayeth naye. 

When thon hast spent three long long years 

To the holy land thoa must hie, 

Thy frdchion wield on the battle field, 

'Gainst the Paynim chivalrie ; 

Three crescents bright, most thou win in fight. 

Ere thon winn'st thy dear coontne. 

And on the spot where the mthleHi deed 

Ystained the meadow greene, 

All bir to see in masonrie, 

As tall as anie oaken treene, 

Thou must set a stone, witii a legend thereon^ 

That a murder there had been. 

The masses most grieved Sir Delaval sore. 

But pray he must and may, 

He thummelled his bead, and beat his head 

Through the night and through 'tiie day, 

Till the three years o'er he leapt to the shore. 

And cried^To the battle away ! 

He defied his stole of woollen coarse, 

And donned in knightly pride 

f£s blade and cuirass, and said no more masSy. 

While he crossed the billowy tide : 

No candle ! no rood ! but the fighting mood 

Was the mood of the border side« 

Soon, soon, midst the foes of the holy land. 

Where the lances thickly grew. 

Was sir Delaval seen, with his brand so keen 

On his steed so strong and true ; 

The Pagans they fell, and passed to hell» 

And he many a Saracen slew. 


Gallantlj rode sir Delaval on. 

Where lethal wounds were given. 

And the onsets brave, like a sweeping wave, 

RoU'd the warriors of Christ to heaven : 

Bnt for each holj knight yslaine in fight, 

A hundred false hearts were riven. 

And he soon from the ranks of Saladin bore 

Three crescents of silver sheen, 

No Pagan knight might withstand his might. 

Who fought for wife and wean; 

Saint George ! cried the knight, and England's might ! 

Or a bed 'neath the hillock green ! 

Now brave Sir Delaval's penance was done. 

He homeward songht his way, 

From the battle plain, across the main. 

To fiiir England's welcome bay; 

To see his lone bride to the north he hied, 

Withouten stop or stay. 


Once more is merrie the border land, 
Hark ! through the midnight gale 
The bagpipes again play a wassail strain, 
Round round flies the joyous tale : 
Many a joke of the friar's poke 
Is passed o'er hiU and dale. 

llie Ladye Delaval once more smiled, 
And sang to her wean on her knee, 
And prayed her knight in fond delight 
While he held her lovinglie : 
Nor grieved he more of his dolours sore, 
Tho' stripped of land and fee. 

At Warkworth castle which proudly looks 
O'er the stormy northern main. 
The Percy greeted the Border knight. 
With his merriest minstrel strain : 
Thronged was the hall with nobles all. 
To welcome the knight again. 


^ 


doo 
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Now at this day while jeam roll on. 

And the knight doth ooldlj lie, 

A gtone doth stand on the silent land, 

To tellen the stmngers nigh, 

That a horrid deede for a pig his bede, 

Did thence to heavenward crj. 


Ct)e il^onk of C^nemoutli 

antu t|)e 2.orti of 

Bela\)aL 


¥ 



T was a bright November day, 

The Son rose gaily from the sea, — 

And gilded with his eastern ray 
The princely Tynemouth priory. 


The mass was said — ^the prayers were o*er- 
'Twas merry in the happy hall — 

Bnt one lone monk strolled by the shore 
That leads to lordly Delaval. 

Condemned to &st by penance vile. 
He heeded not the gladdening bell, 

That sounded through the holy pile, 
And called each brother from his cell. 

He knew that princely pork and game 
Would to the feast that day be brought; 

He pondered on ascetic fiune. 
And sometimes on tiie merry tAaugAe. 

The way was dull*^the air was chill — 
He watched the hungry sea birds <Ug — 

He sighed o'er rapine's ruthless will, 
And sometimes for the roasted p^. 


He came at lengtfi to Delaval — 
The Baron bold had hunting gone — 

Bnt would wiA Mends dine in his hall 
About the time of setting son. 

It happened now that in ttiat hall, 
A peerless pig was by the fire, 

Whidi, waiting for Lord Delaval, 
Was roasted bj express desire. 

The predons perfiime filled the air*^ 
The crackling coat was brown and deep — 

It laj JQst like an infimt there, 
Its litde Hmbs composed to sleep. 

The monk gnxed on with blank despair, 
The spot was with temptation big, 

He cnrsed ike honr he wandered there, 
Cursed every thing-^exoept the plg^ 

And first he fSiooght to nm away. 
And bravely foil the Devil's work— ' 

And then he thought, if run he may, 
He might as well run with the potk. 

He ilood amazed— his beads he told — 
With eyes fixed on that in&nt deai^^ 

He might have prayed till it was cold — 
But lot some sadden tiioughts appear. 

He seiied a knife — ^began to cteave, 
And that sweet [Hg in twain to rend. 

And doubting stiU which part to leave» 
He took the lesser but the neUer end. 

And now walked off the wary man,. 

But as the outer gate he passed. 
He saw fiu off what made him run, 

As if the i^ace should be his last. 

Lord Delaval was come — and when 

He tpod within his lordly hall. 
They told him o'er' and o'er again. 

They thought the monk had done it all. 


ao2 
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Lord Delaval was baron bold, 

And used to words of high oommand^^ 
'' Bj fiiith, " cried he, '' that monk shall hold 

'^ His own head in his greedy hand." 

Forthwith remounted he his horse. 
And urged him on to Tynemouth town; 

And followed by as strong a force. 
As might have knock'd all Tjnemoutb dovrn. 

Now pressed the monk for Tjnemouth's balk, 
Where prince nor baron dared to tread — 

Now near he saw those welcome walls, 
And closer hugged the pig's dear hei|d. 

But when he saw the coming crew. 
As fierce and Cast thej bounded on. 

He cursed the pig's head as he flew. 
And then he cursed his own. 

Now such a hunt was seldom seen — 
Such crying, crushing, worrying work-^ 

The Baron would have laughed at si|oh a scene, 
But then he thought about his pork- 

On— on they come, man — Ahorse — ^and hound. 
With sounds enough to wake, th^ dead — 

As if the famished monk had found 
Not pig's, but Jolm the Baptist's head. 

At length Lord Delaval espied the Monk, 
When such a cry passed through the train, 

One might have thought they all were drunk. 
Or madness dire had fired their brain. 

His fiedtering limbs had failed the monk — 
And when he heard that horrid cry, 

His shivered soul within him sunk, 
He could have lain him down to die. 

Then soon rode up the Baron fierce 
With look that might have hushed the sea — 

*' By faith, but here's a hunting course 
** For such a hungry wolf as thee. 
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**I care not fcr thy Ave Maiy, 
** I care not for thj cowl a fig ; 

" No knave of all thy priory 
** Shall sneak and steal my roasted pig. 


He raised his heavy staff of oak^ — 
Down came die blow npon the head — 

The monk reeled 'neath the mttiless stroke. 
Then sank upon Death's grassy bed 

He spake no more-— one wandering stare 

He gave tow'rds Tynemouth's lovely bay- 
He crossed — he mnrmnred forth a prayer — 
And breathed his injored soul away. 

Lord Delaval went home to dine 
And drink with all his gallant train. 

And as they quaffed the rosy wine. 
The rumour spread the monk was slain. 

His holy hands the Prior wrung, 

Upon his knees himself he flung, 
And cried aloud " 49 f^OtVdl tfttft ! 

CTo ft<n a mm for a )^'0 l^tre/' 

The clustering monks caught up the strain, 
'' Oh horrid dede !— Oh horrid dede I 

'* To kill a man t— to kill a man ! 
*' For a pig^s hede !^for a pig's hede.'* 

Then hall and aisle and cell again 
And oft repeat the horrid deed^ 

And died and echoed still the strain, 
** To kill a man for a pig's hede." 

The holy prior gave a vow, 
And pledged aloud his holy trust, 

For this Lord Delaval shonld bow 
His proud head to the dust! 

The time passed on — ^'iwas Christmas day — 
Then shone with pomp the Abbey proud; 

The monks came forth in bright array, 
Amongst the vast and wondering crowd. 
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The charcfa was dothed in ever g reen. 
Which thooBMid tapers glonoed upon — 

Soft music swayed the gorgeoaa soene, 
And inoensG sought the raptured throng. 

But hark ! what oomes ? what stir is tins ? 

A coffin with its disriul pall '. 
What dark nan follows tiiere P It is. 

It is the prond Loid Ddaral I 

Clothed in a rohe both ooarse and dark. 
With hnmbled head and naked feet. 

He passed 'mid eager crowds who mark 
His penance for the tunrid deed. 

Be knelt before tlie holy Prior, 
One hasty glance be cast about — 

His dark eye glowed like fiaming fire. 
As ttuNigb bis soul would e'«i burst ont. 

He gave broad lands npon &e Tyne, 
Upon the bier his gold he laid — 

He kissed ^r Tynemonth's holy shrine. 
And craved fwgiTeneaa for ttie deed. 

The dreaded penaaoe ttns mm done — 

And where the holy brother fell. 
The goodly prior placed a rtone 

Wbioh speaks a moral to Ike tale : 

That those who keep a fiuting-day 

Should stray not where sweet viands IuHe — 

jind shame indeed it w to tkof 
A Man fgr one email bit of Ptrk. 

W. B. 
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{N a beaatifal sunshiny day in the beginning of Autumnf 
I found myself traversing that wild and dreary tract of 
country which lies between Ck>rbridge on the Tyne and 
Woodbum on the Beed. Before me spread the old 
Boman Watling street, running in its arrow like course 
over hill and dale — swerving not to the right or the 
left — ^undaunted, untrammelled, by any physical difficulty, whether in 
the form of deep set valley, running water, boggy tract, or ridgy, pre- 
cipitous hill — ^m short overcoming any hindrance which may present 
itself, rather than deviate from its straightforward course. Such a 
road may be pleasant enough for those who can plod along in the 
cherished hope of meeting with something new or notable beyond the 
summit of the distant hill, or the certainty with which he may pursue 
his journey, but commend me to a green lane twisting and turning 
with all the varied form of the gnarled branch of the sturdy oak, 
bordered and shaded with green trees, the air filled with the songs of 
many birds and the hum of insect life. Such a road as this — hiding 
its length by its irregularity, ever presenting but a section of its ex- 
tent, beguiles the traveller on his weary way :•— but I am forgetting 
myself — ^no sooner had I ascended the summit of the hill which lay 
before me than another presented itself clad in the same gloomy 
russet hue, the same interminable white trackway being its only relief. 
Tired at length, I paused to look arouad me, scanning the silent 
moor with anxious gaze in order if possible to discern the vicinity of 
a place of rest,- my eye fell on the rude figure of a death^s head in a 
piece of wall within a few yards of the spot whereon I stood. Find- 
ing the day beginning to wane I pushed onward and soon came in 
sight of the hamlet of Tone Pits and its simple hostel seated on a 
slight .eminence by the roadside. On entering the place I was wel- 
comed by the host and placing before me simple viands with which to 
recruit my tired frame, I took an opportunity of mentioning the cir- 
cumstance to the man and received from him a sufficiently melancholy 
and tragical relation connected with the simple record on the moor. 

*' You must know, sir,"*^ said my entertainer ^^ that there were no 

carts in our part of the countiy about sixty years ago ; all the com 

and other goods to be consumed, were brought on the backs of Shel- 

ties — little shaggy ponies, sir, not much bigger than a calf. They bad 
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no bridle except a pieoe of rope halter — ^no saddle, only a pad, wbich 
was a pieoe of coarse cloth stuffed with straw and fitted to the aoi- 
mal'^s back — and many a thousand bushels of oats have been carried 
from one place to another in this way, sir. It is as nigh fifty yean as 
1 can guess, that old Johnnie Gr^ugie of the Whitecddelaw in the 
South Tyne, went to Gowden in Beedwater to bring oats ;^he had 
twelve ponies, and carried with him, his son, who was an idiot bom. 
The lad was counted harmless and was besides very useful — ^being a 
capital hand among horses. Well, they went to Gowden where they 
met with many odiers on the same errand. The oats were soon 
bought and the money as quickly paid, and then the whiskey drinking 
commenced, which did not end as soon or so well. Terrible hands 
for drinking whiskey in those days, sir,^ pursued my host in a moral- 
izing manner, shaldng his head, and at the same time taking a long 
pull at a pot of the beverage at his side, as if merely to shew that 
the custom had been handed down unimpaired, ^* terrible hands,^ 
resumed he, ^^ Fve known my father stay a month and heard of 
others staying from seed-time to harvest. Well, Old Graigie drank 
whiskey until he was well nigh full and what was worse than that 
they gave it to his idiot lad, who was not drunk with it, but staring 
mad : His looks aknost frightened the whole company to death, so 
that instead of detaining Old Graigie (as was many a time the case 
with others). the people of the house very gladly seconded his proposal 
to depart, when much to the relief of the rest of the guests, he left <ni 
the afternoon of the following day. After proceeding a few miles on 
their journey the lad began to be very mischievous, turning the horses 
off the road upon the moor, and upsetting the sacks off their backs. 
For a time, the old father kept putting things to rights, but at last 
his patience was exhausted and when the lad was in the act of throw- 
ing off a sack, the old man struck him a smart blow across his fingen 
with the stock of his whip. In a moment, maddened with pain and • 
opposition, the wretoh, implanted with the fury of a daemon,* suddenly 
siezing the whip, wrenched it from his father, and with one blow 
felled him to the ground : a girl attending some sheep which were 
pasturing around witnessed the whole affiur. Of all the deeds ever 
transacted perhaps this was one of the most appalling : The lad 
jumped upon his father and kicked him until he was tired — ^then 
withdrew to a distance and watehed him attentively — ^ran again and 
inflicted another shower of blows. Then there lay on one side a heap 
of stones intended for the repair of the road — these ho took up, and 
selecting the sharpest, pelted the body with such unerring aim and 
effect, that the body might as lief have been a heap of road scrapings 
as that it could be said te bear any resemblance to humanity. This 
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done, the lad mounted one of the poniea, scoured over the moor, and 
reaching home, informed his mother of the deed. 

Meanwhile assistance arrived, but too late — there lay in a bloody 
mass all that was mortal of poor Graigie — ^his brains and grey hairs 
besmeared and matted among the stones, whilst I myself a little boy 
at the time, picked up five of his fingers, which had been knocked off 
by the stroke of the stones. The lad on his arrival at home, went to 
bed, and lay until he was secured and sent to a lunatic asylum in 
Newcastle, where he died. When the common was enclosed, the 
masons employed in erecting the wall, boilt a cross into the wall at 
the place, which being destroyed by some accident or other, the rude 
death'^s head you have seen, was made to supply its place. Often 
have I heard it said, that at night the form of old Graigie might be 
seen stealing quietly about the fatal spot, but l^m not one, sir, that 
believes in such stories.^ 

William Pattison. 


BT RALPH BRSKINB, V. D. M. 



HE Bev. Balph Erskine, the pious author of ^' Smoking 
Spiritualized,^ was bom at Monilaws, in the county of 
Northumberland, on the 15th of March 1 685. He was 
brother to the Bev. Ebenezer Erskine, minister of the 
gospel at Stirling, and son of the Bev. Henry Erskine, 
who was one of the thirty-three children of Balph Ers- 
kine of Shieldfield, a family of considerable repute in the county of 
Memo, and ori^ally descended from the ancient house of Mar. He 
was educated at the GoUege in Edinburgh, and obtained his license 
to preach from the Presbytery of Dumferline on the 8th June, 1 709. 

Beceiving an unanimous invitation from the Ghurch at Dumferline 
in May I Til, he accepted the call, and was ordained over them in 
August the same year. 

In July 1714, he married Margaret Dewar, the daughter of the 
Laird of Lassodie, by whom he had five sons, and five daughters, all 
of whom died in the prime of life. 

In 1732, he married Margaret, daughter of Mr. Simson of Edin- 
burgh, by whom he had four sons, one of whom, with hiswife, survi- 
ved him. 

He published a great number of sermons, — a Paraphrase on the 
Oantides, — a volume of Scripture Songs, a "Treatise on Mental 


Images, or Faith no Fancy ; ^ but hie sonnets wero not public 
till ^er bis deaease. 

On the 29th Ootober 1752, he was seized with a nerrone hm, 
whioh tenninated his life on thu 6th of November, after an iUnaHot 
only eight days, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

The " Smiting SpiritHolKied'" is, at the present day, a stsodinl 
publication with our modem ballad-printers, bnt their copies are, one 
and all, exceedingly cormpt. Erskine no doubt wrote tJlis corioiu 
poem as aa antidote to a cUss of broadmdes at one time reiy oou- 
mon, and still to be found m country imig, in whioh sariptnre is 
profanely paraphnifled, and made to encourage tippling ; such at— 
" Give him strong drink 
Undl be wink, 
Xhat's innlring jn despair." 

Oar copy is finnn Dixon^s " Anoient Poems, Ballads, and Sooff, d 
the PeMUitry of Elnglaod." Percy Society^s pnUicatioos, London: 
1846. 

PART I. 


w withered quite, 
3, cat down at night, 


: and smoke tobacco. 

The pipe so lily-like and weak. 
Does thus thy mortal state bespeak ; 

Thou art e'en such, — 

Gone with a touch. 

Thus thiok and smoke tobacco. 

And when Hie smoke secends on high. 
Then thou beholdst the vanity 

Of worldly stuflF, 

Gone with a poff. 

Thus think and smoke tobacco. 

And when the pipe grows fbul within. 
Think on thy sonl defil'd with sis; 

For then the fire 

It does require. 

Thus ttiink and fimoke toboooo. 
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And Eieest the ashes cast &wa,j. 
Then to thjself thon maj^st my. 

That to the dost 

Retam thou must. 

Thus thmk and smoke tobacco. 


thee out down? 
Lt renowD, 


Thus tlunk and smoke tobaooo. 

Doth juioe medicmal proceed 

From snoh a naaghtj fomgn weed ? 

Then what's the power 

Of Jesse's flower ? 

Thus think and smoke tobacco. 

The [ffomise, like the pipe, inlays, 
And hj the month of faith conveys, 

What virtne flows 

From Sharon's rose. 

Thus think and smoke tobaooo. 

In vam the onlighted ppe you blow 
Yonr pains in outward means are so, 

'Till heavenly fire 

Yonr heart inspire. 

Thus think and smoke tobacco. 

The smoke, like bnming incense, towers. 
So should a praying heart of yonrs. 

With ardent cries, 

Snnnonnt the skies. 

Tbtu think and smoke tobacco. 
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MVkP : 9L ixsm'O of 
Benton ^all. 


-Wbo'itlnt? De Fiona ?—SlMi net Ittiidabj; 
Some ill diingt burnt cbe bouu I " 

Tht Oaagtbig, AeL V., Seat L 


HAVE borne tay miBfortunfls (once aaid an amiable lady 
of my acquaintance, now Tar from young) all the bettw, 
because I had, for years before they came upon me, 
when I was placed in the midst of a£Qu«ioe— and to 
ordinary observers seemed, as it were, beyond the reach 
of fate and fortune — a forewarning and presentinieDt 
that this must be/ I dare aay I smiled somewhat, tfioogh the tone 
of my mind was at the moment the reverse of jocund, at an exprew- 
ion which, though made with great Beriousneae, sounded to me as 
fanoifnl ; — bat this only led to a repetition of the words, and (added 
the Bpeaker) " this foreboding was caused by a circumstance so ex- 
traordinary, that I hardly know how to relate it to one so soeptioal 
la all that relates to such possible oommunicationa as you are." I 
begged to say that whatever my opinions might be on such posnbili- 
ties, and th^ were of course formed with great caution, and with no 
admixture of levity as to such themes, such a reoitfU would be to me 
(conung from the source it did) of high interest. This asauranoe had 
the desired effect, and I was favoured with the following statement, 
which I need not say, I have never been in the danger of forgetting, 
00 earnest was the tone in which it was given : 

" When about eighteen years of age (began the speaker), I ir«it 
on a visit to the north of Engluid to some friends of the name of 
Thomas, who hved within a short ride of the town of NewcasUe, in 
Northumberland. They were persons of not great, but of conrader 
able wealth, and inhabited at that period the old hall of Denton, a 
place of great antiquity, which, at one time, had been the mansion of 
the lord of the manor on which it stood, but which, in the mutatioDS 
of oentories, had dvrindled down to be a place of quite secondary 
importance, and had for some reason or other, I was told, for a great 
many years been uninhabited. It was built it tiie Elizabethan style 
of architecture, but with that excessive solicUty which is the charac* 
teristic of all houses of great antiquity near the btmler. Many of 
the windows, especially near the ground, resembled those narrow slits 
which diffti"g"i"h the fortxess, ratiier than ^)erture8 to admit light 
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and ur ; and to this being added the nuuniveneBS of the chimnies, 
0ome of which {Mx>jected more like embattled towers than conveyanoes 
for heat and smoke, the iavA enambU was more that of a castle than 
a manor-hoose* There were traces of a moat which had once run 
round the house, but which now was partly a sort of terrace, and 
partly ao orchard. On the outside of the orchard-walls stood several 
venerable old oaks, on which the rooks had built from time immemo- 
rial. . The house commanded no extensive view. It stood in a valley, 
chiefly composed of pasture fields, through which a small brook winded 
its way to the river at some miles distant, amid undulating and lofty 
hiQs. A farm-house or two were the only dwellings in sight, and the 
whole wore an air of deserted grandeur that was peculiarly striking. 

The &mily in which I now was, were both hospitable and gay, as 
giuety and hospitality then were, in the bx north, before railways had 
brought London tastes and manners, or even turnpike-roads had seen 
their best. They visited and were visited by such families as were 
seated in the neighbourhood ; and the entertainments of those days, 
though both the style and hours were different from those that now 
prevail, had much in them to interest the feelings, as well as to ad- 
minister to the pleasures of those to whom the saloon and the supper- 
room are matters of moment. A day or two after my arrival, and 
when aO around was yet new to me, I had accompanied my friends to 
a ball given by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, and returned 
heartily fatigued, though, I confess, much delighted, at an hour which 
in those days was deemed late, though hardly so now, by those who 
are used to metropolitan manners. At this time I need not blush, 
nor you smile, when I confess to you that my feelings had, perhaps 
for the first time, assumed a hue, to which they had been before un- 
accustomed. Suffice it to say, that I, on that evening met, for the 
second time, one with whose destinies my own were doomed to become 
connected, and that his attentions to me from that period became too 
marked and decided to be either evaded or misunderstood. 

We had returned, as I said, late, and I think I was sitting upon 
an antique carved chair, near to the fire, in the room where I slept, 
busied in arranging my hair, and probably thinking over some of the 
events of a scene doomed to be so important to me. Whether I had 
dropped into a half slumber, as most persons endeavour to persuade 
me, I cannot pretend to say — but on looking up, for I had my face 
bent towards the fire — there seemed sitting on a similar high-backed 
chair on the other side of the ancient, tiled fire place, an old lady, 
whose air and dress were so remarkable that to this hour they seem as 
fresh in my memory as they were the day after the vision, or whatever 
the wise may please to call it. She appeared to bo dressed in a flower- 
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ed satin gown, of a oat then out of date. It was peaked and l<Mig 
waurted, and not dksimilar to dieBseB, in this aspect, whioh have aiiioe 
that time been revived as new, though certainlj copied from the man* 
teaux of our female ancestors. The fabric of the satin had that ex- 
treme of glossy stiffiiess which old fabrics of this kind exhibit. She 
wore a stomacher. On her wrinkled fingers appeared some rings of 
great size and seeming value, but what was most remarkable, she wore 
also a satin hood of a peculiar shape. I can hardly describe it. It 
was of a glossy satin, like the gown, but of a darker pattern, and 
seemed to be stiffened either by whalebone or some other material for 
that purpose. Her age seemed considerable, and the face, though not 
unpleasant, was somewhat hard and severe, and indented with those 
minute wrinkles which are given so wonderfuUy in Denner*s heads of 
old women. I confess that so entirely was my attention engrossed by 
what was passing in my mind, and so little aware was I of how many 
members of the family I was in, might be, up to that time, not seen 
or noticed by me, that though I felt mightily confused I was not 
starded (in the emphatic sense) by the apparition. In fust, I deemed 
it to be some old lady, perhaps a housekeeper or dependent in the 
family, and therefore, though rather astonished, was by no means 
frightened by my visitant, supposing me to be awake, which I am 
convinced was the case, though few persons believe me on this point. 

My own impression is that I stared somewhat rudely, in the won- 
der of the moment, at the hard but lady-like features of my aged 
visitor — but she left me small time to think, addressing me, as she 
did, in that familiar style and half-whisper, which age often ddights 
in when addressing the young, but with that constant and restless 
motion of the hand which aged persons, when excited, often exhibit. 
** Well, young lady ! (said my mysterious companion) and so you've 
been at yon hall to night ! (alluding to the seat of the gentleman 
whom I had been visiting) and highly yeVe been delighted there! 
Yet if ye could see, as I can see, or could know as I can know, 
troth ! I guess your pleasure would abate ! Ah ! let those who know 
not the past, admire the present ! 'Tis well for you, young lady^ 
peradventure, ye see not with my eyes,^ and at the moment, sure 
enough, her eyes, which were small, grey, and in no way remarkable, 
twinkled with a light so severe and strange that the effect was un- 
pleasant in the extreme. " Ah ! (she continued) but ye enjoyed the 
bravery there. "^Tis well for you and them that ye can count not the 
cost ! Time was when hospitality could be kept in England, and the 
guest not ruin the master of the feast — ^but that's all vankhed now — 
" pride and poverty,^ — " pride and poverty,'** young lady, are an ill- 
matched pair ; Heaven kens ! '' My tongue, which had at first al- 
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most faltered in its office, now found utterance ; and without any 
definite ideas why or wherefore, by a kind of instinct I addressed my 
strange visitant in her own manner and humour. '' And are we then 
90 much poorer than in days of yore !" were the words that I spoke, 
but whether as a sort of low interjection or whispered query I was 
hardly conscious. My visitor, however, seemed half to startle at the 
sound of my voice as at something unaccustomed, and went on, rather 
answering my question by implication than directly, '^ Ay ! pride 
and poverty, young lady I said the words ; and even so it is (she re< 
joined). Think ye I know not poverty when I see it ! Though ^twas 
far enough when the rush was on the floor, but the tapestry on the 
wall ; when the oaken table groaned under the red venison and the 
forest boar; when the home-brewed reamed in the silver-tipped 
horn, and the red wine ran from the silver goblet ; when the coat of 
the lord was worth more than the saddle cloth of the steed, though 
both were laced in gold and studded with pearline. ^Twas not all 
hollowness then (she exclaimed, ceasing somewhat her hollow whis- 
pering tone) — the land was then the Lord'^s : and that which seemed^ 
toas — the child, young lady, was not then mortgaged in the cradle, 
and (mark ye) the bride, when she kneeled at the altar, gave herself 
not up, body and soul, to be the bondswoman of the Jew and not the 
help-mate of her spouse ! '^ The Jew ! "" I exclaimed in surprise, 
for then I understood not the allusion. '^ Ay ! young lady ! the 
Jew,'' (was the rejoinder). **'Tis plain ye know not who rules. 
How should ye know, poor young thing! (these last words were 
almost inaudible.) 'Tis all hollow yonder ! all hollow ; ail hollow ! — 
to the very nriitter of the side-board all false ! all false ! all hollow ! — 
away with such make-believe finery ! (and here again the hollow voice 
rose a little, and the dim grey eye glistened). Ye mortgage the very 
oaks of your ancestors ; I saw the planting of them ; and now 'tis 
all painting, gilding, varnishing, and veneering. Houses, call ye 
them i " Whited sepulchres," young lady ; " whited sepulchres." 
Think ye that he who was so brave to-night, knight of the shire 
though he be, helps the King to rule or has any hand in tangling the 
meshes that once were for villains only — when law was made by good 
men, and the lawyer pleaded for the weak against the strong ! I 
tell ye 'tis falsehood all. The serf has changed places : and the lords 
of the soil are lords in name— but bond-slaves in deed. I tell ye 
(and here her voice assumed a startling energy) ye tread on ashes — 
'tis on ashes ye tread. Beware ! Trust them not ! They are Dead 
Sea fruits ; fair without, but the core is bitter ashes. What are 
your tinsellings, your gildings, and your flauntings ! Your merchants 
aping aristocracy ; and one as hollow as the other ; while the yeo- 
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man is sinking, and bankruptcy ifl on the mart to oomitenanoe ruin 
in the hall ! What is it all t (she repeated) ; ''tis the hectic of de- 
cline and not the bloom of health ; the convulsive spasm of the fever, 
not the activity of lusty manhood and strength ; — ^again I rede ye, 
young lady, beware ! Trust not all that seems to ^ister. Fair 
though it seems, ''tis but the product of disease — even as is that 
pearl in your hair, young lady, that glitters in the mirror yonder, not 
more specious than is all — ay ! all ye have seen to night f ^ 

As my strange visitor pronounced these words, I instinctively, or 
as driven by some sudden impulse, turned my gaze to a laige old-fash- 
ioned mirror that leaned from the wall of the chamber. ^Twas but 
for a moment. But when I again turned my head, my visitant was no 
longer there ! I heard plainly, as I turned, the distinct rustle of the 
silk, as if she had risen and was leaving the room. I seemed distinct- 
ly to hear this, together with the quick, short, easy footstep, with 
which females of rank at that period were taught to glide rather than 
to walk ; this I seemed to hear, but of what appeared the antique old 
lady I saw no more ! I confess that the suddenness and strangeness 
of this event for a moment sent the blood back to my heart. I fdt 
very faint, and could I have found voice I should, I think, have 
screamed — but that was, for the moment, beyond my power. A few 
seconds recovered me. My impression was, tliat my strange visitant 
must have suddenly left the room without my being quite aware. 
By a sort of impulse I rushed to the door, outside of which I now 
heard the footsteps of some of the family, when, to my utter aston- 
ishment, I found it was — blocked ! I now recollected that I myself 
locked it before sitting down. 

It is almost needless to say, that though somewhat ashamed to 
give utterance to what I really believed as to this matter, the strange 
adventure of the night was made a subject of conversation at the 
breakfast table next morning. On the words leaving my lips, I saw 
my host and hostess exchange looks with each other, and soon found 
that the tale I had to tell was not received with the air which gen- 
erally meets such relations. I was not repelled by an angry or ill- 
bred incredulity, or treated as one of diseased fancy, to whom alence 
is indirectly recommended as the alternative of being laughed at. 
In short, receive it as you will, I was given to understand — ^for this 
was not attempted to be denied — that I was not the first who had 
been alarmed in a manner, if not exactly similar, yet just as mysteri- 
ous ; that visitors, like myself, had actually given way to these ter- 
rors so far as to quit the house in consequence ; and that servants 
were sometimes not to be prevented from sharing in the same conta- 
gion. At the same time they told me this, my host and hostess de- 
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dared that oostom and oontinaed residence had long exempted all re- 
gular inmates of the mansion from any alarms or terrons. The visita- 
tions, whatever they were, seemed to be confined to new comers, and 
to them it was only a matter of rare and by no means of frequent oc- 
cunenoe. In the neighbourhood I found this strange story wais well 
known ; that the house was regularly set down as '^ haunted,^ all the 
country round, and that the spirit, or goblin, or whatever it was that 
was embodied in these appearances, was familiarly known by the 
name of '' Silky."" 

At a distance, those to whom I have related my night^s adventure, 
have one and all been sceptical ; and accounted for the whole by sup- 
posmg me to have been either half a-sleep, from fatigue and excite- 
ment, or in a state resembling somnambulism. All I can say is, that 
my own impressions are directly contrary to this supposition; and that 
I feel as sure that I saw the figure that sat before me with my bodily 
eyes, as I am sure I now see you with them. Without affecting to 
deny that I was somewhat shocked by the adventure, I must repeat 
that I suffered no unreasonable alarm, nor suffered my fancy to over- 
come my better spirit of womanhood. I certainly slept no more in 
that room ; and in that to which I removed had one of the daugh- 
ters of my hostess as a companion ; but I have never from that hour 
to this been convinced that I did not actually encounter something 
more than is natural — if not an actual being in some other state of 
existence. My ears have not been deceived, if my eyes were — ^which, 
I repeat, I cannot believe. Those warnings so strongly shadowed 
forth have been too true. I have sadly proved how false are ap- 
pearances, and how hollow is much that passes for riches and pros- 
perity in modem England. The gentleman at whose house I that 
night was a guest has long since filled an untimely grave ! In that 
splendid hall, since that time, sordid strangers have lorded it — ^and I 
myself have long ceased to think of such scenes as I partook of that 
evening — ^the envied object of the attentions of one whose virtues 
have survived the splendid inheritance to which he seemed destined. 

Whether this be a tale of delusion and superstition, or something 
more than that, it is at all events not without a legend for its found- 
ation. There is some obscure and dark rumour of secrets strangely 
obtained and enviously betrayed by a rival sister, ending in deprivar 
tion of reason and death ; and that the betrayer still walks by times 
in the deserted hall which she rendered tenantless, always prophetic 
of disaster to those she encounters. So has it been with me certainly ; 
and more than me, if those who say it say true. It is many — many 
years since I saw the scene of this adventure ; but I have heard that 
since that time the same mysterious visitings have been more than 
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once renewed ; that midnight curtains hare been drawn by an aim 
clad in rustling silks ; and the same form dad in dark brooade been 
seen gliding along the dark corridors of that ancient, grey, and time 
worn muDsion, ever prophetic of death or nuafortune. 

Thomas Doublboit. 


■Cijt ittormng gitar. 

WaiTTBN AT TTNBHOUTH, KOaTB UHBKKL AND. 


EVEBAL years ago the following beautiful lines appeared 
in the Durham Advertiser and soon went the round of the 
press. They are now to be found in " The Lyre," pub- 
lished by Sharpe, London, 18S0, and in several other 
equally popular coUeotionH of furtive poetry. The audior IiM cho- 
sen to remain anonymous and all attempts to discover his or her 
name have been ineffectual. They were written in the Spiing <rf 
1818, on the arrival of news th&t the Morning Star (a vessel fnon 
the port of Tyne, bek)nging to Messrs. Gibbon, Glynn and Fotb^ 
gill, and commanded by the son of the latter) had, while going 
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up the Oattegat, foundered at sea, and all hands perished. In 
the original the ship is named ^^ The Northern Star,^ an obvious 
mistake, as the shipping records of the port do not contain any 
such name, we have therefore taken the liberty of altering the poem 
to this extent. 

HE Morning Star 

Sailed o'er the Bar, 

Bound to the Baltic Sea: 
In the morning grey 
She stretched away — 

'Twas a weary day to me. 

*And many an hour, 
In sleet and shower, 

By the lighthouse rock I stray, 
And watch till dark 
For the winged bark 

Of him that's bs vwaj. 

' The Castle's bound 
I wander round, 

Among the grassy graves, * 
But all I hear 
Is the north wind drear, 

And all I see, — ^the waves ! ' 

Oh roam not there, 
Thou mourner fair. 

Nor pour the fruitless tear ! 
Thy plaint of woe 
Is all too low — 

The dead they cannot hear. 

The Morning Star 
Is set afar. 

Set in the Baltic Sea ; 
And the billows spread 
Oer the sandy bed, 

That holds thy love from thee! 

* The precincts of the Castle are used as the parochial burying ground. The Editor 
of the Lyre not being aware of this &ct, considered * castWe * a blunder of the press, 
and sabstitated the word cftMrcftyaftTs. 
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Cfie (@i^o8ttj Briljal of 
;feat^er8tottl)alBl). 

Forest of Feathentuh^h in tiie westen ex- 
remity of NortliiiiiiberlaQd, extensive, wild, and 
indiBturbed "by Bonnding axe," once sheltered a 
aoe of people, mighty and of great valour, and em- 
lOBomed within its leafy preoiaots, the old fortalice 
f Featherstanhalgb. With Heliaa de Featho^ 
ataahalo it firat makea its appearance in history, and it oontinoed to 
be held in the male line for twelve generations, ^en their name and 
interest in it disappeared in Abigail, the only surviving daughter of 
the last of the line. Amid this woody bmnst, at the bottom of deep 
^ens shrooded in impenetrable gloom, scant of human tread and bat 
eddom cheered with a ray of sunlight, run many gushing streains, 
vdHMe winter ravings have iwsed them to such a pitch that in th«r 
headlong fury th^ have oast great stones from out their rocky bed and 
uprooted many mighty trees, whose age no one could tell. Bot is 
there nought save gloom ! dye truly, the gras^ slopes sparkle in the 
light and the gay flowen of many rare herbs bedeck the rich green 
and throw up bright glances to the sun. And in the leafy shades, 
and dewy nooks, slumber the flocks and herds, while the winged dfflii- 
xena of the woods in ceaseless note sing out thmr guileless existence, 
as they flutter round the aged boUy trees and ivied trunks of antient 
oak, elm, and birch, whose sturdy arms have borne the blast of cen- 
turies and seen men rejoicing in their strength and then pine and 
decay ; and sheltered the home of a long line of honourable meo knig 
once passed away, and yet outlive them all. 

Many years ago, two countrymen who had been at a merrymaking 
many miles distant, were wending their homeward way towards the 
neighbouriiood of Feathersttm. Shortly after midni^t, they entered 
the woody defile of Pinkyn Cleugh, where for nearly two miles they 
found the path shaded by dense wood which overhung and interlaced 
so as almost to exclude the beams of the moon, which now broke from 
behind a thick bank of clouds, luid imparted a silvery softnen to the 
surrounding scene. This spot had long Iain under the imputation of 
being bannted, and oertunly our travellers viewed with caution not 
onmixed with dread, the stnmge, fantastic, and even unearthly shapes 
wUch ordinary and natural objects assumed when the bright gleams 
of the moon ^inted through tlie thick foliage overhead, and dnj 
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out some tnmk, or gnarled miehapen root, every now and then created 
a silvery ghastly relief upon what was else duskiness and gloom. Anx- 
iously and cautiously they proceeded on their devious journey, when 
one of them turning suddenly around, beheld, emerging from the gloom, 
a ghostly cavalcade. They had scarcely time to step aside when a 
party of mail-clad warriors and courtly dames swept noiselessly past. 
Their dresses were of antique fashion and the knights were heavily 
armed. Our travellers belated and stricken with silent awe, followed 
them with their eyes, until they arrived at a place where in former 
days a path had led through the woods to the castle — ^a communica- 
tion long since disused. Here the party made a sudden turn and pass- 
ing uninterruptedly through a high and massive wall, their dark forms 
were shortly lost in the dense and gloomy forest stretching many miles 
around. Marvelling at so mysterious and inexplicable a spectacle, our 
rustics hurried onward to the spot where the party had disappeared, 
but here to their utter astonishment not a trace of a passage through 
the masonry was visible, not a stone displaced ; whilst the forest 
itself was as still and as silent as the grave. Fear succeeded to 
wonder, and they hurried off to their respective pallets inspired with 
an overpowering sense of awe. On relating the story to their fellow- 
villagers we may easily imagine the consternation and interest excited 
by the event, but when they repaired in a body to the spot in day- 
light, and found not a trace of passage — the sandy road untrodden, 
the wall entire, and the thick underwood and its bed of matted grass 
which lay beyond, entirely iree from the slightest appearance of hav- 
ing been disturbed — the unbelief of the crew knew no bounds, and 
the ghostrseers had to undergo a due share of ridicule from their 
sceptical friends, who attributed the whole matter to some creation of 
their drunken fancy: but while some laughed and" jibed, old men 
shook their heads and sagely weighed the analogy which the relation 
bore to the fearsome and blood-chilling tales of others who had seen 
the like ; how they had believed and repeated it to their dying day, 
and died without being believed. 

[Snp hundreds of years ago, there lived a bold baron of 
Featherstanhaigh, whose affections were centered in a 
blooming daughter, whose hand he sought to unite with 
that of a husband of his own choosing. This was a man of equal 
birth and fortune, but the maiden pleaded an earlier and irrepressi- 
ble attachment, and her father listened and became the more in- 
exorable. The youth whom she had loved so long and so weU, 
although clad in all the outward guise of gentle birth, yet laboured 
Under a doubt, and strange reports were abroad as to his means of 
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supporting the dignity and mien he assumed. . All enquiry as to his 
birth and family were met either with abrupt and stem reproof, or 
with equivocating statement. He had long been banished from the 
oastle, and the aged father rejoiced when the day arrived when his 
son in law received a fatherly benediction. On the day of their 
nuptials a gay and numerous band issued from the gateway of the 
castle and set forth on a ride around the wide domains, promising 
to return ere nightfall, in order to partake of a sumptuous banquet 
prepared in honour of tho occasion. 

The day waned and the banquet was spread in the spacious hall of 
Featherstanhaigh — the old baron filled the chair of state and joy 
beamed from every countenance. Swarms of menials thronged the 
place and the gay minstrels waited but the arrival of the guests to 
give birth to inspiriting harmony. Retiring day was succeeded by 
the gloom of twilight, which in turn gave place to the shades of night 
— but they came not. Consternation seized all — ^the baron fretted and 
traversed the tesseled pavement with impatient and perturbed stq). 
Dark vapours seemed to arise, and filling the hall with a thin misty 
breath, chilled to the bone : agonized with gloomy forebodings he 
despatched messenger after messenger, who traversed the forest in 
every direction,. but they returned as they went. At length it began 
to be whispered that tho party must have been surprised by some 
lawless band of marauders who oft prowled in the forest in search of 
plunder. Night wore on and the baron became infected by similar 
fears, and clasping his hands convulsively together, fervently and fre- 
quently invoked the aid of the higher powers. 

Midnight had passed, a deep sleep composed the baron''s harrassed 
frame : suddenly the sound of many hoofs broke upon the stillness of 
night. The noise became more distinct, they neared, they came be- 
neath the frowning gateway, they halted, and again all was silent as 
the tomb. There was no challenge of warder, no sound of falling 
drawbridge, or jar of opening gate ; — but of a sudden the door at 
the foot of the great hall opened noiselessly and thereat entered the 
bridal party. Foremost came the bridegroom and his bride; then 
followed the rest of the troop : all took their seats in silence and 
never a word passed between them and their host. The baron aroused 
from his stupefaction, now turned towards his guests and soon found 
that no earthly company graced his board. The visage of each was 
distorted with the throes of death, and the ashy pallor of many a one 
was relieved by a streak of blood ; a fearful icy shudder ran through 
his frame and he arose and crossed himself in agony and affright : a 
sound as of a mighty rushing wind, chilling the very life spring, passed 
through the hall, and the unearthly bridal party straightway disap- 
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peared. The menials when they awoke from the trance into which 
they had fallen, foand their master stretched swooning on the floor of 
his hall. 

The bridal party on their return had been surprised in the gorge 
of Pinkyn Oleugh by a band of freebooters, headed by the discarded 
lover of the youthful bride, when the whole of the {)arty, after a pro- 
tracted and desperate resistance, were cut down — a fatal shaft glanc- 
ing aside, pierced the fair one and numbered her with the slain. 
The bandit, enraged at her loss and maddened with grief, put an end 
to his existence. His hearths blood, says the fragment of a wild 
ballad which still floats in the district, ran into a hollow stone, and 
the black ravens drank it out, filling the forest with vile croakings 
over their infernal banquet. This relic, called the Ravens^-stone is 
still shewn in a wood near the castle, and it is said that the ghostly 
bridal party traverse the iK)ad as surely as the anniversary of their 
foul masaccre year by year returns, disappearing at the scene of their 
murder ; but others state that they still hold their unhallowed ban- 
quet in the hall of the castle as they have done for centuries overpast. 


^fartjittg otitis. 

A POEM. 

BT TUK RBV. RICHARD WALLIS, OK SRAHAM 



N Britain's coast, where northern blasts prevail, 
t^^^^ And o'er the sea the wave- worn vessels sail, 
fV High on the beach, a country church appears, 
j^ Rever'd for GOD, and much rever'd for years: 

Ancient it is, as Saxon chizzel shews ; 
For o'er the doors remain the zigzag rows 
Of Runic date. Hard by the Rector lives, 
Thankful for all his bounteous IVlaker gives ; 
Thoughtful for nought, while church-men mitres seek, 
But how to please his parish once a week. 
His friendly steeple, to the sailor's heart, 
Gives greater joy than piles of Doric art ; 
At sight of it, the vessels gliding by 
Hoist ev'ry sail, and every effort try 
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To gain the Harbour*, where the Sailors find 
Their monej welcome, and their sweethearts kind. 

Thou, modest pile, receiv'st the parting glance 
Of those who trade to Holland or to France ; 
Some take their leave, ne'er more to come again, 
Devoted victims of th' inclement main ! 
Some, stript of all, and only with their lives, 
Return to thee, their children and their wives. 
Yet THOU stand'st safe, whatever storms betide. 
At once the landmen and the seamen's guide. 

The Church and Rector's house at first are seen, 
But why, alas ! forget the chearfiil Green ? 
The Ghreen, where many sportive gambols chear 
The drooping Autumn and reviving year. 
There stands the Cottage, where* poor Giles presides, 
The aged watcher of the ebbing tides : 
He, solitary thing! seeks on the beach. 
What some in smoother ways attempt to reach ; 
And some in rugged paths, as well as he, 
Vainly search on to all eternity. 

Why dives the Indian headlong thro' the deep? 
Why roves the Arab o'er the pathless steep ? 
What gains the ear of Statesmen and of Kings ? 
And bids the Miser shun all meaner things ? 
But thou, almighty Gold, whose matchless wiles 
Allure us all, as well as FARTHING GiLKSt. 

For THOU, at sun-rise, call'st him to the strand. 
E'en now, in fancy, grasping in his hand 
Some precious casket, which a cruel wave 
Doom'd, with its master, to a wat'ry grave : 
Or, when the sun-beam on some pebble shines, 
The glitt'ring spark must come from foreign mines ; 
And, as he hastes to seize his darling prize, 
Oft lifts his palsy'd hand to clear his eyes. 
Soon does he snatch it from its grav'lly bed. 
Then finds the cheat, and pensive hangs his head. 

All is not gold that glisters, Giles is sure, 
Nor they most happy, who no toils endure ; 
The state that shines in ease, and looks so bright, 

* Sunderland. 
f A poor old man, who lives at Seaham, near Sunderlaod. He has rendered himself 
remarkable by a large collection of Farthings, and b generally to be seen upon the Sands. 
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Yields, like the pebble, bat a borrow'd light. 
Hardships and dangers give to life a zest. 
Break the dull circle form'd hj constant rest. 

Giles stops not here, bat thinks, tho' this was stone. 
The next may prove an Indian Monarch's zone, 
Beset with rabies ; sach as Cortes wore. 
The spoil of princes, on the Mexic' shore. 
For this, behold him clamber o'er the rock, 
And grasp a rag — a shipwreck'd sailor's stock. 
No so<xier one dear flatt'ring hope is past. 
Than comes another stronger than the last. 
So does one wave another's place snpplj. 
And joath gain vigoar, while the aged die« 

GlLBS has his feelings, tho' a hardy man. 
And now, benamb'd with cold, retams to Fan, 
An aged helpmate, bending o'er the fire. 
Who helps to baild his airy castles higher. 
With toil wore oat, and spirits now grown faint, 
He lowly says, " 'Twoald surely vex a saint. 
That I'm grown old, and can no jewel catch," 
^* Remember, Giles, our Neighbour foand a watch* : 
Still, still proceed, still early leave thy cot ; 
The cloth about thy head I'll kindly knot. 
Which from thy breast may banish all thy fears 
Of chilling blasts, and warm thy aged ears ; 
And, after all, if Fortune still denies 
To let us rise, as other mortals rise, 
(For all her fitvors court, as well as we. 
By toils on land, or harder toils by sea), 
We'll to the Bagt, which thou holdst wond'rous fisist. 
And claim its kind assistance at the last." 

" Enough," cryM Giles, " 111 still my course pursue. 
And what I find I'll freely bring to you: 
If jewels fell me, sure I am of wood 
To warm the hearth, and dress our daily food. 
Wrecks of huge size oft float within my view. 
But these are Milbank's or the Bishop's due. 
Ne'er will I wrong the Bishop or the Squire; 
Justice be mine, and all my thoughts inspire! 
As to the Rector, if he minds the poor, 

A man Bt Ryebope, some yean ago, had the good fortune to find a gold watch. 

t The Bag of Fabxhinos. 
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Ne'er shtill the wonted Yvle-c\og* mifw his door : 
I, with mjr bithrul PRINCY by my Bide, 
Will BaVe thia yearly tribute from the tide. 
" I'll to the Cag, 1 fouad the other day. 
As o'er the Sands I bent my weary way. 
Haste, then, with me, our daily course is nin. 
To drink the Rector's health aud new bora son; 
And, after that, we'll venture on another. 
To wish a good recov'ry to the MOTHER. 
Long may they live, in lengthen'd blisn, to share 
The Ueart-feit comforts of a SON and HEIR." 


CI)e Depoeicfon of %t Cutbbttlit, IBfsbop. 

jF^om tbe l^mtlieff of t&e 

0n0lo-%aton Cbujcf). 
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iUTHBERHT, the holy bishop, shining with many 
merits and high honours, reigning in the kingdom of 
heaven, with the Almighty Creator, in eternal joy, 
is glorified. 
Beda, the wise doctor of the English nation, has 
written the life of this saint in the order of events, with wonderful 
prtuses, both in a simple narrative and in a poetic compositJoD. Beda 
has truly informed us, that the blessed Guthberht, when be was a 
child of eight years, ma, as hia thoughtless age urged him, playing 
with his coevals : but Almighty God would correct the thoughtlett- 
ness of his chosen Outhberht, by the admonition of an opportune 
teacher, and sent to him a child of three years, that it might wisely 
reprove his witless play with serions words. Verily the aforesaid 
child of three years asked Uie gamesome Guthberht, " Why dost thou 
devote thyself to this idle play, thoo who art hallowed of God with 
heavenly dif^nity ? It be6tteth not a bishop to be in deeds like men 
of the people. Oease, dear friend, from so unbecominj^ a play, and 
attach thyself to God, who hath chosen thee to be a bishop of bis 
people, to whom thou shalt open the entrance of the kingdom of 
heaven." But Cuthberht still ran on with his play, till hia monitor 
with bitter tears sadly weeping, suddenly stilled the play of all the 

* Every Chriitmai Evf GrLEt lajn two cl-^ at ihe REm»*i door. 
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children. Whereupon all the chOdish company would comfort the 
sadness of that one child, but they all with their comfort could not 
assuage its sadness, before Outhberht gladdened it with kind kisses, 
and himself afterwards, according to the child'^s admonition, continued 
ever in profound seriousness. 

After this the blessed Guthberht^s knee was lamed with a hard 
swelling, so that he supported his gait with crutches. As he one day 
sat under the sunbeam, apart from others, and bathed his leg, there 
came riding to him a venerable horseman sitting on a snow-whito 
horse, and he himself was clad in white garments ; and he courteously 
greeted the saint with peaceful words, praying that he would, if con- 
venient, give a day-repast. Outhberht thereupon frankly said, *' I 
would now prepare your refection myself, if I could walk. My dis- 
eased knee is sorely afflicted, so that no medicament may aught re- 
lieve it, though it be frequently laid on it."*^ The stranger then 
alighted, and grasped his knee with his healing hands, and bade him 
take wheaten flour, and boil it in milk, and bind the swollen limb 
with the hot preparation ; and after these words bestrode his horse, 
departing by the way which he came thither. Thereupon Outhberht 
bathed his knee according^ to the angeFs instruction, and forthwith in 
health possessed his power of walking, and was sensible that Ood had 
visited him through his angel, who in time of old had powerfully re- 
lieved the blind Tobias, through his archangel Oabriel. 

Afterwards the holy Outhberht, while watching with shepherds 
in the field, saw the heavens open, and angels leading the soul of 
bishop Aidan with great glory into the heavenly joy. On a time also 
Outhberht was journeying through the country, preaching Qod^a faith, 
when on account of a storm he turned into a shepherd^s cottage, 
which stood desolate in the 'wilderness over which he was travelling, 
and tied his horse within it. Then while he was singing his prayers, 
the horse tore the thatch from the roof of the cottage, and there fell 
down, as from the roof, a warm loaf with its accompaniment ; he 
tiiereupon thanked God for the repast, and therewith refected himself. 

The blessed Outhberht after this wholly forsook all worldly things, 
and with holy observances subjected himself to the monastic life ; and 
soon after he was a monk, he was appointed superintendent of the 
guests, so that he took care of the strangers^ lodging, and ministered 
to the monastic guests. Then on a certain time on a winter^s day, 
an angel of Ood came to him in the guise of a stranger, and Outh- 
berht received him with all hospitality. He then went out for the 
service of the guest, but found no guest when he came in, but there 
lay three heavenly loaves, shining with the lily'^s brightness, and ex- 
haling the rose^s fragrance, and in taste sweeter than bees^ honey. 
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Then the holy Guihberht looked everywhere in the snow whither the 
stranger had passed in his way, but when he saw no foot-traces in the 
snow, he knew that the stranger was an angel and not a man, who 
had brought him the heavenly food, and recked not of the earthly. 

The beforesaid holy man was wont to go at night to the sea, and 
stand in the salt ocean up to his neck, singing his prayers. Then 
one night another monk awaited his coming, and at a slow pace fd- 
lowed his footsteps, till they both came to the sea. Then Gathr 
berht did as was his wont, sang his prayers in the sea-wave, stand- 
ing up to the neck, and afterwards bowetl his knees in the sand, with 
palms outstretched to the heavenly firmament. Lo then came two 
ideals from the sea-ground, and they with their fur dried his feet, and 
with their breath warmed his limbs, and afterwards by a sign begged 
his blessing, lying at his feet on the fallow sand. Then Guthbeifat 
sent the marine animals to the sea with a sincere blessing, and at 
morning tide sought the mynster. Then the monk became greatfy 
terrified, and ill at early morn prostrated himself at the knees of tlw 
saint, praying that he would wholly drive away his ailment, and pater* 
nally compassionate his curiosity. The saint forthwith answered, ^' I 
will privily compassionate thy error, if thou with silence wilt conceal 
that sight, until my soul shall have journeyed hence, called from the 
present life to heaven.*" Guthberht then by prayer healed the sick- 
ness of his observer, and forgave him the guilt of his walk <^ curi- 
osity. Many wonden were wrought by the holy Guthberht, but we 
wiU for shortness pass Bome in silence, lest this narrative appear too 
long to you. 

But Guthberht, as was his wont, went preaching the faith, that he 
might teach the ignorant people the way of life, when an eagle flew 
before him on his journey, and he began asking his companion, who 
for that day should give them food i Then said his companion, that 
he had long been considering where they should ask for sustenance, 
as they had gone the journey without provisions. Then Guthberht 
said to him, ^ Lo Almighty Grod can very easily provide food for us 
through this eagle, who of yore fed Elijah through the swart raven, 
before he journeyed to heaven.^ They then went on joumeyii^, and 
k>^ the eagle sat on the shore, having flown thither with a fish wluch 
he had just caught. Thereupon the saint said to his companion, 
^^ Bun to the ea^ and take from him a part of the fish whi<di he has 
caugbty for our refection. Praise be to the Almighty, who would 
feed us through this bird. But give a part to the eagle in reward of 
his labour.'" 

After the repast they went on their way, and Guthberht beauttfully 
preaobed to the people, that they should be guarded agamst the wiles 
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of the devQ, lest with leasing he shomld oorrupt iheir, faith, and draw 
their minds from the preaching. The people then begun sudd^y to 
rush forth in the midst of this admonition, being greatly deeeived, so 
that they too little heeded the precepts. For the deceptive fiend had 
greatly deluded them, as if there really were a house burbing there, 
crackling with brands, though illusively. Then the people would exr 
tinguish the fire, if any water might diminish it ; but the presence of 
the saint easily quenched the delusion of the devil, whom they erringly 
had followed, and but little heeded the word of life. The people then 
ashamed returned to the instruction that they had before left, pray-f 
ing their teacher^s kind pity for having before too little heeded his 
precepts, when he related the -peril before them. 

But Guthberht at another time saved alone a burning house from 
the fire^s damage, with holy prayers, and drove away the blast of 
wind, who had ere very often extinguished the envenomed darta of 
devilish temptation directed against himself, through the protection 
of the righteous Lord. He would oftentimes fearlessly preach to the 
people in a distant land. Verily the Almighty had given him a sweet 
eloquence for people^s instruction, and men could not hide their minds 
from him, but humbly confessed their secrets to him, and durst not 
do otherwise, and by his direction privily made atonement. 

A pious man also had great intimacy with the holy Guthberht, and 
fi^uently enjoyed his instruction. It befell his wife worse than he 
needed, so that she was greatly afflicted by madness. Thereupon the 
pious man came to the blessed Guthberht, and he was at that time 
set as provost in the monastery which is at Lindisfame. But he 
could not for shame openly say to him that his pious wife lay in a 
state of madness ; but begged that he would send a brother to per* 
form her last offices, before she were taken from life. But Guthberht 
knew all about the woman, and would himself immediately visit her ; 
because she had previously lived piously, although misfortune had so 
brfallen her. Then the man began sadly to weep, deploring his mis- 
fortune. But Guthberht by his words comforted him, and said that 
the devil, who would injure her, should on his visit forsake her, and 
flee away in great fright, and the woman in her senses, well speaking, 
come to meet him, and receive his bridle. It happened, according to 
the teacher^s words, that the woman in her senses greeted him by 
words, prayed that she might prepare him meat, and informed him 
how the devil had secretly left her, and, greatly fearing, had taken 
flight, while the saint was journeying thither. 

!rhe holy Guthberht afterwards performed mighty wonders while 
dwelling in the mynster. He then began to devise in his mind how 
he might floe from the people's praise, lest he should be too famous in 
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the world and a stranger to heavenly praise. He would, therefore, 
lead a solitary anchorite life, and live wholly in obscurity. Where- 
upon he went to Fame in the flowing wave. The island is all beaten 
by the salt ocean, in the middle of the sea ; and all within^ before 
that time, was very full of swart ghosts, so that men could not culti- 
ate the soil for the threats of the swart devils ; but they at last all fled 
and entirely vacated the island to the noble champion ; and he there 
dwelt alone, regardless of their envy, through Almighty God. But 
that island was wholly deprived of the blessing of water in its barren 
rocks, but the holy man forthwith bade the hardness be hollowed, in 
the middle of the floor of his fair dwelling, and the pleasant water 
then quickly sprang up, sweet in taste, for the man's use, who on a 
time wonderfully turned water to winelike flavour, when Qod so 
willed it. 

The saint then ordered seed to be brought him ; he would in the 
waste cultivate earth's fruits, if it so should grant Almighty God, 
that he with his feet might feed himself. He then sowed wheat on 
prepared land, but it could not spring up to fruit, nor was it even 
growing with grass. Then he bade barley be brought him for seed, 
and after the season sowed the earth. It waxed abundantly and well 
ripened. Then would the ravens rob him at his labours, if they durst. 
Then said the saint to the hard-nibbed ones, ^' If the Almighty have 
allowed you this, partake of the fruits, and ask not me. But if he 
have not granted it you, depart, bloodthirsty birds, to your own home 
from this island.'' Whereupon the ravens instantly fled all together, 
over the salt sea, and the saint then enjoyed his labour. 

After that two other swart ravens came joumejdng, and tore [the 
thatch of] his house with their hard bills, and bare it to their nest, aa 
a shelter for their young ones. These also the blessed man drove 
from the place with a word : but one of those birds, flying back, came 
after three days exceedingly sad, and flew to his feet, earnestly pray^ 
ing that he might live in that land ever harmless, and his mate with 
hinu Whereupon the holy man granted him this, and they joyfully 
sought that land, and brought to the teacher a gift as reward, swine's 
fat to oil his shoes ; and they afterwards abode there harmless. 

Then the saint would build a house for his use, with the aid of his 
brothers. He, therefore, begged of them a log, that he might sup* 
port the house with it on the sea side. The brothers promised him 
that they would bring the tree when they again came to him. They 
came, indeed, as they had said, but were, notwithstanding, unmindful 
of the tree ; but Almighty God was mindful of it, and sent him the 
log himself with the sea flood ; and the flood cast it where he himself 
thought of erecting the house on the salt shore. There the saint 


dwelt many years, living very rigidly an anchoret's life, and pions men 
frequently visited him, and by his instructions rectified their lives. 

Then came to him an abbess who was named v^Iflied, a sister of 
king Ecgfritfa; she would by bia admonitions fortify her mind. Amid 
their discourse she began to beseech the holy man to inform hor how 
long her brother Eogfrith might possess his kingdom. Whereupon 
the e^nt answered her with ambiguous speech, and said, " As naught 
is counted one year's pleasure, where swart death is impending." 
Then she understood that her brother might not enjoy liis life over 
tJiat one year, and straightways sadly weeping, asked him, " O dear 
friend, tell me who shall succeed to his kingdom, since be has no 
brother nor leaves he a child." Then said the holy man agmn to the 
miuden, " The Almighty Oreator has preserved a chosen one for king 
<A this nation, and he will be as dear to thee as is now the other." 
The maiden yet ventured to speak to him again, and said, " Diversely 
cogitate the hearts of men ; some desire honour of this world, some 
satisfy their shameful lusts, and they all afterwards are poor. Thon 
despiaeflt high dignity, and to thee it is more desirable to ^t in this 
mean hovel than as a high bishop in hall." Then the prophet said, 
that he was not worthy of so great a state, nor of the lofty seat, but, 
nevertheless, no man could flee from the power of God in any recess 
of heaven, or of earth, or, thirdly, of sea. " I believe, however, if 
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the Almighty commanded me to be of that degree, that I should 
again seek this island after the conrse of two years, and enjoy this 
country. I beseech thee, JElBsdd^ ihai thou mention not our dis- 
course to any one during my life.^ 

After these words a gemdt was holden, and Ecgfrith sat therein, 
and Theodore, the archbishop of this island, with many other vener- 
able councillors ; and they all unanimously chose the blessed Guth- 
berht for bishop. They then immediately sent letters with that mes- 
sage to the blessed man, but they could not bring him from his 
mynster. Then the king himself, Ec^riUi^ rowed to the island, and 
bishop Trumwine with other pious men, and they earnestly besought 
the holy man, bent their knees, and with teaas prayed him, untfl they 
drew him weeping from the waste to the synod together with them, 
and he at their command undertook the dignity, as it had t long i^ 
been said by the mouth of the child, and by that of the great bishop 
Boisil, who with true prophecy had said to him the course of his life. 

In the same year also, Ecgfrith, the noble king, was slain In his 
unfortunate expedition, when he too rashly, against the Lord^'s will, 
resolved to make war on the Picts, and his baae-boni bisother after- 
wards reigned, who for the sake of wisdom had gone to the Scots, 
that he might increase in learning in a foreign land. Then was ful- 
filled the beforesaid speech, as the holy man had said it to the 
maiden of her brother, before he was a bishop. The holy Outhberht' 
then, suffragan bishop of the church of Lindisfame, with all diligence 
took care of his people, in imitation of the blessed apostles, and witb 
continual prayers shielded them against the devil, and with salutary- 
admonitions excited them to heaven ; and he so lived as he himself 
taught, and always confirmed his preachings with examples, and also 
well embellished them with miracles, and constantly sweetened them 
with true love, and tempered them with great patienoe, and was very 
devout in every speech. He would not change his usual diet, nor his 
garments that he had in the wilderness, but held to the severitiefl of 
his hard diet among lay people during his life. He was very wealthy 
for the poor and needy, and always very indigent for himself. 

He also wrought many miracles during the time that he was a 
bishop. With holy water he healed a woman, the wife of an ealdor- 
man, from a miserable disease, and she being soon well ministered te 
him. Again, at the same time, he anointed with oil a maiden lying 
in longsome pain through a tedious head-ache, and she was forthwith- 
better. A pious man also was sorely afflicted, and lay at the point 
of death, given over by his friends : one of them, however, had holy 
bread, which the blessed man had previously blessed, and he straight*' 
ways dipt It in water, and poured into the mouth of his sick kinsman. 
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aad siaraightways stilled the sickneflB. At another time also a siok 
boy was saddeidy borne before the sage, when he was on a journey of 
instruction through the country. The bearers then earnestly craved 
his blessing, and he straightways raised up the boy, so that he went 
sound on foot who had been borne thither on a bier. A poor mother 
bore with difficulty her half-dead child, very sad, on the same way 
which the sage was going. He then had pity on the sorrowful 
mother, and kindly kissed her son, saying that her child should be 
well, and all her family enjoy health : and the words of the prophet 
were fulfilled. 

JElBsdd afterwards, the noble maiden, invited to her the holy 
teacher. While sitting at table, greatly moved he looked towards 
heaven, and cast away his knife. The blessed female then asked him 
why he so quickly left his meal ! Then said the bishop, with excited 
mind, ^^ Lo, just now I saw angels bearing a blessed soul from thy 
bdcland to high heaven with holy song, and his name will be forth- 
with known to thee at early mom, when I offer to Qod the vital gift 
in the faithful church.^ It was then published abroad, as the pro- 
phet had said, that her herdsman, in dischaige of his duty, had 
ascended an oak, and was feeding his cattle with its woody crown, 
and he fell hardly, and departed from the world, with glory to God, 
through kindness to his herd. Who may ever relate all the mighty 
miracles of this holy man, how often he easily healed the sick, and 
constantly drove away the swart spirits, and the departure of men 
marked for death sagaciously foretold, wise through prophecy in the 
spirit of wisdom ? 

There dwelt in^a hermitage i^ priest very orthodox, according to his 
precepts, and >visited him every year, called Hereberht, of pensive 
mind. Guthberht then soon spake with him apart, saying he should 
then fully ask what he needed, ere his last day, and said that he 
might not again see him in human life, from that present day. Here- 
berht was then very sad, and fell at his feet with flowing tears, pray- 
ing that he might journey with him to heavenly glory from this toil, 
as he had in life obeyed his precepts. The bishop hereupon bowed 
his knees at this prayer with cheerful mind, and immediately after- 
wards comforted the priest, saying that the Almighty Buler had 
granted them that they might journey together from these tribular 
lions to everiasting joy. Hereberht then returned home, and lying 
on his sick-bed awaited the other^s end with afflicted limbs. Guth- 
berht the holy then with all speed hastened to the hermitage where 
he had before been seated; through the monition of the Mighty 
Lord, he would in that land end his life, where he had living long be- 
fore passed his days ; and in that land he was then confined to his 
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bcfi, very rapiilly hastening on his departure henco to God, in the, 
thirJ year of his bishophood ; and on this day went to the Lord, and 
Hcreberlit with him, tho holy pricat, an they in Itf- had before been 
informed, through the Spirit of God, with good will. Hia body was 
buried in tho church of Lindiafamo, where very many wonders were 
wrought through the merits of hia blessed life. It afterwards pleawd 
tho siiHi-agiui bishop Eadborhl himaelf, hia succusaor, that he would 
have his body placed there, in the eleventh year after his [Cutb- 
borht a] death. Then the holy corpse was found lying in the earth 
wholo and s<)un<l, as if ho were sleeping, pliant in the linibe, so as be 
had been laid. 

Bo glory and praise to tho bounteous Lord, who so munificwtly 
honours his chosen, after mortal life living with him to all eternity. 
Amen. 
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and wild the storm, 
Dt's roar; 
s heard to dash 
: shore. 

Muring on man's weak hapless state. 

The lonely hermit lay. 
When, lo ! he heard b female voice 

Lameot to sore dismay. 

With hospitable haste he rose, 

And waked his Bleejnag fire, 
And snatohiog np a lighted brand. 

Forth hied Hio reverend rire. 

All sad beneath a neighhonring tree 

A beanteoos mud he fonnd, 
Who beat her brrast, and with her tears 

Bedewed tlie mossy gronnd. 

O weep not, lady, weep not so. 

Nor let vun fears alarm ; 
My little cell ahaU shelter thee, 

And keep the safe from harm. 

It U not for myself I weep, 

Nor for myself I fear, 
Bat for my dear and only Mend, 

Who lately left me here. 

And wlule some dieltering bower he sooght 

Within this lonely wood. 
Ah! sore I fear his wandering feel 

Have slipt in yonder flood. 
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O ! trost in 'Heareiiy the hemitt nud 

And to mj cell repair; 
Doubt not but I shall find thj friend. 

And ease thee of thj care. 

Then climbing np his rockj ataim, 
He scales tiie cBff so high. 

And calls aloud, and waves his light. 
To guide the stranger's eye. 

Among the thickets bng he winds, 
With careful steps and slow, 

At length a voice .returned his 4sall, 
Quick answering ^from helow: 

O tell me, father, teU me true. 
If you have chanced to see 

A gentle . maid 1 lately left 
Beneath some neighbouring tree ? 

But either I have lost the place. 

Or she hath. gone astray, 
And much I ifear this fatal stream. 

Hath snatched her hence away. 

Praise ^Heaven, my son, the hermit said, 
The lady's safe and well; 

And soon. he joined ithe wandering youth. 
And broiight 'him 4x> 'his cell. 

Then well was seen these gentle friends 
They loved each other dear ; 

The youth he ,pressed her to .his heart. 
The maid let .faU a tear. 

Ah I seldom had iheir host, I ^ween, 

Beheld so sweet a pair ; 
The youth was tall, with man]j bloom ; 

She slender, .soft, «nd fair. 

.The youth was dad in forest green 
With bugle-horn so bright; 

She in.a^silken^robe and scarf, 
Snatched qp /in has^y -flight. 
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Sit dewnj my dbSUreo, aajSitbe sage; 

Sweet rest your limber require: 
Thea heap».fire8b<foel on: tbe beeKtb^ 

And mendft hi& littie fire. 

Partake, he aaii^ mj simple store, 

Dried frniki^aDd milk, aoMl onrdft; 
And spreftdlng/all tqpDii the hoacdj 

Invites with kiiidly. wovdsu. 


Thanks, fiiiheri forrtbj btanteonei&re. 

The jroaihfiil couple saj ; 
Then freely ate^ and made good cheer,- 

And talked their: cares aiway. 

Now say, my children * (for perchanee 

My counsel may. avail). 
What strange adventure broQg^'.yoa here. 

Within this londy dale ? 

First tell me, fadier, said tha youth . 

(Nor blame my eager tongue), 
Whu^ town is near ?' What laadi are these ? 

And to what lord belong ? 

Alas I my son, the hermit, sai4y 

Why do I live to say^ 
The rightful loid of these domanis 

Is banished tar away?. 


Ten winters now have shed' their t snows 

On this my lowly, hall,. 
Since valiant Hotspur (so the nortfi 

Our youthful 'lord did caU) 

Against Fourth Henry. Bdlingbroke 
Led up his northern* powers^ 

And stoutly fighting,, lost his life 
Near proud < Salopia's towers. 

One son he left, a lovely boy. 
His country's hi^ and hdr ; 

And, oh ! to save lum from his fdes. 
It was his grasdsire's care. 
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In Scotland safe he placed the child 
Beyond the reach of stoifey 

Not long before the brave old earl 
At Bramham lost his life. 

And now the Percy name, so long 
Our northern pride and boast. 

Lies hid, alas I beneath a clood ; 
Their honoois reft and lost. 

No chieftain of that noble house 
Now leads our youth to arms ; 

The bordering Scots despoil our fields, 
And ravage all our farms. 

Hieir halls and castles, once so fidr. 

Now moulder in decay ; 
Proud strangers now usurp their lands. 

And bear their wealth away. 

Not far from hence, where yon full stream 
Runs winding down the lea, 

Fair Warkworth lifts her l<^y towen», 
And overlooks the sea. 

Those towers, alas! now stand forlorn, 
With noisome weeds o'erspread. 

Where feasted lords and courtly dames. 
And where the poor were fed 

Meantime, fer off, 'mid Scottish hills. 
The Percy lives unknown; 

On stranger's bounty he depends. 
And may not claim his own. 

O might I with these aged eyes 

But live to see him here, 
Then should my soul depart in peace ! 

He said, and dropt a tear. 

And is the Percy still so loved 
Of all his friends and thee ? 

Then bless me, father, said the youth. 
For I, thy guest, am he. 


Slent he gazed, then tamed aside 

To wipe the tears he 'shed; 
And lifting np his hands and eyes, 

Poared hlessii^ on his head. 

Weleome, ^«r dear and mmcb-loved kni, 
Thjr country's h^^ ^nd care ; 

Bat idio may this yoimg ladj he. 
That is so wondroas &ir? 

^ow, Bather, listen to mj tale. 
And thoa shalt know the trath; 

And let thy sage advice direot 
My inezpecienced yoath. 

In Scotland Tve be«i noUy bred 
Beneath the Regent's hand,* 

In feats of arms, and «yery lore 
To fit me for command. 

With fond impatience long I homed 

My native land to see 4 
Ai length I won my guardian friend 

T« yield that boon to me. 

Then mp and down, in honter's garb, 

I wandered as in chase. 
Till, in the noble Neville's hoase,t 

1 gained a honter'ii place. 

Sometime with him 1 lived unluiowii. 

Till I'd the hap so rare 
To please this young and gentle dame^ 

That baron's daughter fiedr. 

Now Percy, said the blushing maid« 

The truth I must reveal; 
Souls great and generous like thine 

Their noUe deeds conceaL 


** Robert Suuirt, Duke of AJB^ny. 
t Balph Nerine, first Earl of WestmorelAad, whose f qdciinJ reaidenoe mnM, BAf 
Castle^ in the bishopric of Durham. 
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It happened on a sammer's daj. 
Led by the fragrant breeze, 

I wandered forth to take the air 
Among ibe greenwood trees. 

Sndden a band of rqgged Soots, 

That near in ambosh lay. 
Moss-troopers from tiie bOTder-si 

There seized me for tiieir prej. 

My shrieks had all been spent in vain ; 

Bat Hearen, that saw my grief. 
Brought this brave yontii within my caD, 

Who flew to my relief. 

With nothing but his huntingHerpear, 

And dagger in his hand, 
He sprang like fightning on my foes. 

And canned them soon to stand. 

He foaght till more assistance came ; 

The Scots were overthrown ; 
Thas freed me, captive, fit>m their bands. 

To make me more his own. 

happy day ! the yoath repfied ; 
Blest were Ihe wounds I bare! 

From that fond honr she deigned to smile, 
And listen to my prayer. 

And when she knew my name and birUi, 
She vowed to be my bride ; 

Bat oh ! we feared (alas, the while) 
Her princely mother's pride : 

Sister of hangfaty Bolingbroke, 

Oar house's ancient foe, 
To me I thought a banished wight 

Could ne'er such &vour show. 

Despairing then to gain consent. 
At length to fly with me 

1 won this lovely timorous maid; 
To Scotland bound are we. 


This evening, as the night drew on^ 

Fearing w« were pursued, 
We tamed down the rightrhand path. 

And gained this lonely wood; 

Then lightiog from onr weary steeds 
To shun the pelting shower, 

We met thy kind conducting hand, 
And reached this friendly bower. 

Now rest ye both, the hermit said ; 

Awhile your cares forego : 
Nor, lady, scorn my humble bed — 

We'll pass the night below. 
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OVELY smiled the blushing mom, 
And every storm was fled ; 

But lovelier far, with sweeter smile^ 
Fair Eleanor left her bed. 

She found her Henry all alone, 
And cheered him with her sight : 
The youth, consulting with his friend. 
Had watched the livelong night. 

What sweet surprise overpowered her breast, 

Her cheeks what blushes dyed. 
When fondly he besought her there 

To yield to be his bride ! 

Within this lonely hermitage 

There is a chapel meet; 
Then grant, dear maid, my fond request. 

And make my bliss complete* 

O Henry, when thou deign'st to sue, 

Can I thy suit withstand ? 
When thou, loved youth, hast won my heart. 

Can I refuse my hand f 
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For thee I left a &ther'9 mSk^ 
And mother's' tender care ; 

And whether weal or wo betide. 
Thy lot I mean to share. 

And wilt thon, tiien, O generous maicF, 
Snch matchless fikvonr show, 

To share with me, a banished wi^ht. 
My perils pain, or ^o ? 

Now Heayen, I trust, hath joys m store 
To crown thy constant breast ; 

For, know, fond hope assures mj heart 
That we shaU soon be Uest. 

Not far firom hence stands Coquet Isle» 

Surrounded by the sea; 
There dwells a holy friar, well known 

To aD thy fri^ids and theei 

'TIS fifttber Bertram, sa revered 

For every worthy deed: 
To Raby Castle he shall go. 

And for us kindly plead. 

To fetch this good and holy man 
Our reverend host is gone ; 

And soon, I trust, his pious hands 
Will join us both in one. 

Thus ihey in sweet and tender talk 
The lingering hours beguile : 

At length they see the hoary sage 
Come from the neighbouring isle. 

With pious joy and wonder mixed 

He greets tiie noble pair, 
And glad consents to join their hands 

With many a fervent prayer. 

Then straight to Raby's distant walls 
.He kindly wends his way; 

Meantime in love and dalliance sweet 
They spend the livelong day. 
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And now, attended by their host. 
The hCTinitage they viewed. 

Deep-hewn within a craggy cliff, 
And overhang with wood. 


And near a flight of ehapely steps, 

All cnt with nicest skill. 
And piercing throogh a stony arch, 

Rao winding up the hill. 

There, decked with many a flower and herb, 

His little garden stands ; 
With fruitful trees in shady rows, 

All plant4^d by his hands. 

Then, scooped within the solid rock. 

Three sacred vaults be shows : 
The chief a chapel, neatly arched, 

On branching columns roue. 

Each proper ornament was there 

That should a chapel grace : 
The lattice for confession framed. 

And holy- water vase. 

O'er either door a sacred teitt 

Invites to godly fear ; 
And in a little scutcheon hung 

The cross, and crown, and spear. 
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Up to the altar's ample breadth 

Two eas; «teps ascend ; 
And near, a gliramterin^ mAema Ugbt 

Two well-wrought windowa lend. 

Beside the altar rose a tomb, 

All in the livmg stone, 
Ob which a yoong and t t a ufc aai m«d 

In goodly Bcnlptiixe shonR. 

A kneeling angel, foirlj carved. 
Leaned horering o'er her hceast ; 

A WMping warrior at her feet; 
And near to these her crest 

The cliff, the vanlt, but duet tite b»ab, 
Attract the wondering pair: 

Eager they ask. What hapless dame 
Lies scnlptnred here so foil ? 

The hermit sighed, the hermit wept. 
For sorrow scarce could speak ; 

At length he wiped the trickling tears 
That all bedewed his cheek : 

Alas ! my children, homan life 

Is bnt a rale of wo ; 
And very moomial is the tale 

Which ye so fojn woald know. 

C1)< ^tvmten Sale. 
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And many a skirmish with the Scots 
Their early valonr tried. 
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Yoang Bertram loved a beaateous maid. 

As jBur as fiedr might be ; 
The dew«drop on the lily's cheek 

Was not so fair as she. 

Fair Widdrington the mtaaden's name, 

Ton towers her dwelling-place ; 
Her sire an old Northnmbrian chief. 

Devoted to tby race. 

Many a lord, and many a knight, 

To this bar damsel came ; 
Bat Bertram was her only choice; 

For him she felt a flame. 

Lord Percy pleaded for his finend ; 

Her {either soon consents ; 
None bat the beanteoos maid herself 

His wishes now prevents. 

Bat she with stadied fond delays 

Defers the blissfol hoar. 
And loves to try his constancy, 

And prove her maiden power. 

That heart, she said, is lightly prized 

Which is so lightly won. 
And long shall rne that easy maid, 

Who yields her love too soon. 

Lord Percy made a solemn feast 

In Alnwick's princely hall, 
And there came lords, and there came knights, 

His chiefs and barons all. 

With wassail, mirth, and revelry. 

The castle' rang aroand: 
Lord Percy called for song and harp. 

And pipes of martial soand. 

The minstrels of thy noble house, 

All clad in robes of bine. 
With silver crescents on their arms, 

Attend in order dne. 
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The great achievements of ihj race 
The J sung: their high command: 

** How valiant Mainfred o'er the seas 
First led his northern band. 

Brave Galfred next to Normandy 
With ventnrons RoUo came; 

And from his Norman castles won» 
Assumed the Percy name. 

The J sung how in the conquenMr's fleet 
Lord William shipped his powers. 

And gained a fisdr young Saxon bride 
With all her lands and towers. 

Then journeying to the Holy Land, 
There bravely fought and died : 

But first the silver crescent wan. 
Some Paynim Soldan's pride. 

They sung how Agnes, beauteous heir. 
The queen*s own brother wed. 

Lord Josceline, sprung from Charlemagne, 
In princely Brabant bred. 

How he ibe Percy name revived, 

And how his noble line 
Still foremost in their country's cause 

With godlike ardour shine." 

With loud acclaims the listening crowd 
Applaud the master's song. 

And deeds of arms and war became 
The theme of every tongue. 

Now high heroic acts they tell. 

Their perils past recall: 
When lo 1 a damsel young and &ir 

Stepped forward through the hall. 

She Bertram courteously addressed; 

And kneeling on her knee — 
Sir knight, the lady of thy love 

Hath sent this gift to thee. 
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Then forth she drew a glittering hehue. 

Well-plated many a fold. 
The casque was wrooght of tempered steel, 

The crest of burnished gold. 

Sir knight, thy lady sends thee this. 

And yields to be thy bride, 
When thou hast proved this maiden gift 

Where sharpest blows are tried. 

Young Bertram took the shining helme, 

And thrice he kissed the same : 
Trust me, I'll prove this precious casque 

With deeds of noblest £ame. 

Lord Percy and his barons bold 

Then fix upon a day 
To scour the marches, late oppressed, 

And Scottish wrongs repay. 

The knights assembled on the hills, 

A thousand horse and more : 
Brave Widdrington, though sunk in years, 

The Percy standard bore. 

Tweed's limpid current soon they pass, 

And range the borders round: 
Down the green slopes of Teviotdale 

Their bugle-horns resound. 

As when a lion in his den 

Hath heard the hunter's cries. 
And rushing forth to meet his foes. 

So did the Douglas rise. 

Attendant on their chiefs command 

A thousand waniors wait: 
And now the &tal hour drew on 

Of cruel keen debate. 

A chosen troop of Scottish youths 

Advance before the rest; 
Lord Percy marked their gallant mien, 

And thus his friend addressed. 
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Nowy Bertram, prove thy ladj's helme. 
Attack jon forward band ; 

Dead or alive, I'll lescae thee. 
Or perish by their hand. 

Yoang Bertram bowed, with glad assent. 
And sparred his eager steed. 

And calling on his lady's name, 
Roshed forth with whirlwind speed. 

As when a grove of siqpling oaks 

The livid lightning rends, 
So fiercely 'mid the opposing ranks 

Sir Bertram's sword descends. 

This way and that he drives the steel. 
And keenly pierces through ; 

And many a tall and comely knight 
With fiirioas force he slew. 

Now closing fast on every side, 
They hem Sir Bertram round; 

But dauntless he repels their rage. 
And deals fiMrth many a wound. 

The vigour of his single arm 
Had well-nigh won the field, 

When ponderous fell a Scottish axe. 
And clove his lifted shield. 

Another blow his temples took, 
And reft his helme in twain — 

That beauteous helme, his lady's gift ! — 
His blood bedewed the plain. 

Lord Percy saw his champion Call 

Amid the unequal fight; 
And now, my noble friends, he said, 

Let's save tins gallant knight. 

Then rushing in, mUx stretched-out shield 
He o'er the warrior hung, 

As some fierce eagle spreads her wing. 
To guard her callow young. 
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Three times they Btrove to seue their prey, 
Three' tames tiey qniok retire : 

What force could stand his fdrioos atnkes, 
Or meet his martial fire ? 

Now, gathering round on every part, 

The battle raged amain; 
And many a lady wept her lord, 

That hour untimely slidn. 

Percy and Douglas, great in arms. 
There all their courage showed ; 

And all the field was strewed with dead, 
And all with crimson flowed. 

At length the glory of the day, 

The Scots reluctant yield. 
And, after wondrous valour shown. 

They slowly quit the field. 

All pale, extended on their shields. 

And weltering in his gore. 
Lord Percy's knights their bleeding friend 

To Wark's fair castle bore. 
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Well hast ihoa earned my daughter's love. 

Her fiither kindlj said; 
And she herself shall dress thy woonds. 

And tend thee in thy bed. 

A message went, no daughter came; 

Fair Isabel ne'er appears; 
Beshrew me, said the aged chief, 

Toung maidens have their fears. 

Cheer np, my son, thon shalt her see 
So soon as thon canst ride. 

And she shall nurse thee in her bower. 
And she shall be thy bride. 

Sir Bertram at her name revived ; 

He blessed the soothing sound; 
Fond hope supplied the nurse's care. 

And healed his ghastly wound. 
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NE early mom, whfle dewy drops 
Hung trembling on the tree, 
Sir Bertram from his sick-bed rose. 
His bride he would go see. 


A brother he had in prime of youth, 

Of courage firm and keen, 
And he would tend him on the way. 

Because his wounds were green. 

All day o'er moss and moor they rode. 

By many a lonely tower; 
And 'twas the dew-fiedl of the night 

Ere they drew near her bower. 

Most drear and dark the castle seemed. 
That wont to shine so bright ; 

And long and loud Sir Bertram called 
Ere he beheld a light. 
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At length her aged nnise arose, 

With voice so shrill and dear: 
What wight is this that calls so lond. 

And knocks so boldlj here ? 

'Tis Bertram calls, thj lady's love. 

Come from his bed of care : 
AU daj IVe ridden o'er moor and moss, 

To see thy lady fair. 

Now oat, alas ! (she loudly shrieked) 

Alas 1 how may this be ? 
For six long days are gone and past 

Since she set out to thee. 

Sad terror seized Sir Bertram's heart. 

And oft he deeply sighed; 
When now the drawbridge was let down. 

And gates set open wide. 

Six days, young knight, are past and gone 

Since she set out to tiiee, 
And sure, if no sad harm had hap'd 

Long since tiiou would'st her see. 

For when she heard thy grievous chance. 

She tore her hair and cried, 
Alas ! I've slain the comeliest knight 

All through my folly and pride! 

And now to atone for my sad &ult, 

And his dear health regain, 
I'll go myself, and nurse my love. 

And soothe his bed of pain. 

Then mounted she her milk-white steed 

One mom by break of day. 
And two tall yeomen went with her 

To guard her on the way. 

Sad terror smote Sir Bertram's heart. 

And grief o'erwhelmed his mind : 
Trust me, said he, I ne'er wiU rest 

Till I thy lady find. 
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That night he spent in sorrow and care ; 

And with sad boding heart, 
Or e'er the dawning of the day. 

His brother and he depart. 

Now, brother, we'll our ways divide, 
O'er Scottish hills to range ; 

Do thou go north, and I'll go west, 
And all onr dress we'll change. 

Some Scottish carle hath seized my love 
And borne her to his den, 

And ne'er will I tread English ground 
Till she's restored again. 

The brothers straight their paths divide, 
O'er Scotttsh hills to range ; 

And hide themselves in quaint disguise, 
And oft their dress they change. 

Sir Bertram, clad in gown of gray. 

Most like a palmer poor. 
To halls and castles wanders round, 

And begs from door to door. 

Sometimes a minstrel's garb he wears, 
With pipes so sweet and shrill ; 

And wends to every tower and town, 
O'er every dale and hill. 

One day as he sat under a thorn, 

All sunk in deep despair, 
An aged pilgrim passed him by, 

Who marked his face of care. 

All minstrels yet that e'er I saw, 
Are full of game and glee, 

But thou art sad and wo-begone ; 
I marvel whence it be ! 

Father, I serve an aged lord. 
Whose grief afflicts my mind ! 

His only child is stolen away, 
And fain I would her find. 
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Cheer up, my son ; perchance (he said) 

Some tidings 1 may bear ; 
For oft when human hopes have fiedled. 

Then heavenly comfort's near. 

Behind yon hills, so steep and high, 

Down in the lowly glen. 
There stands a castle Mi and strong. 

Far from the abode of men. 

As late I chanced to crave an alms. 

About this evening hour, 
Methought I heard a lady's voice 

Lamenting in the tower. 

And when I asked what harm had hap'd, 

What lady sick there lay ? 
They rudely drove me from the gate, 

And bade me wend away. 

These tidings caught Sir Bertram's ear; 

He thanked him for his tale ; 
And soon he hasted o'er the hills. 

And soon he reached the vale. 

Then drawing near those lonely towers, 

Which stood in dale so low. 
And sitting down beside the gate, 

His pipes he 'gan to blow. 

Sur porter, is thy lord at home 

To hear a minstrel's song ? 
Or may I crave a lodging here, 

Without ofknoe or wrong ? 

My lord, he said, is not at home 

To hear a minstrel's song ; 
And should I lend thee lodging here. 

My life would not be long. 

He played again so soft a strain. 

Such power sweet sounds impart, 
He won the churlish porter's ear. 

And moved hb stobbom heart. 
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Minstrel, he said, ihoa plaj'st so sweet, 
Fair entrance thoa shooldst win; 

But, alas ! I'm sworn upon the rood 
To let no stranger in. 

Tet, minstrel, in yon rising, cliff 
Thou'lt find a sheltering cave ; 

And here thoa shalt my sapper share, 
And there thy lodging have. 

All day he sits beside the gate. 
And pipes both load and clear: 

All night he watches round the walls. 
In hopes his love to hear. 

The first night, as he silent watdied, 

All at the midnight hoar, 
He plainly heard his ladyV voice 

Lamenting in the tower. 

The second night the moon shone clear, 

And gilt the spangled dew; 
He saw his lady through the grate, 

But 'twas a transient view. 

The third night, wearied oat, he slept 

Till near the morning tide. 
When, starting up, he seized his sword. 

And to the castle hied. 

When lo ! he saw a ladder of ropes 

Depending from the wall ; 
And o^er the moat was newly laid 

A poplar strong and tall. 

And soon he saw his love descend. 

Wrapt in a tartan plaid. 
Assisted by a sturdy yoath. 

In EBgUand garb y-clad. 

Amazed, confounded at the sight, 

He lay unseen and still; 
And soon he saw them cross the stream, 

And mount the neighbouring hill. 
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Unheard, unknown to all within. 

The youthful couple flj; 
But what can 'scape the lover's ken, 

Or shun his piercing eje ? 

With silent step he follows close 

Behind the flying pair. 
And saw her hang upon his arm 

With fond familiar air. 

l*hanks, gentle youth, she often said; 

My thanks thou well hast won : 
For me what wiles hast thou contrived ! 

For me what dangers run! 

And ever shall my grateful heart 

Thy services repay : 
Sir Bertram would no further hear, 

But cried. Vile traitor, stay ! 

Vile traitor ! yield that lady up i 

And quick his sword he drew : 
The stranger turned in sudden rage. 

And at Sir Bertram flew. 

With mortal hate their vigorous arms 

Gave many a vengeful blow : 
But Bertram's stronger hand prevailed. 

And laid the stranger low. 

Die, traitor, die ! A deadly thrust 

Attends each furious word; 
Ah ! then &ir Isabel knew his voice. 

And rushed beneath his sword. 

Oh stop, she cried ; oh stop thy arm 1 

Thou dost thy brother slay ! 
And here the hermit paused and wept: 

His tongue no more could say. 

At length he cried, Te lovely pair. 

How shall I tell the rest ? 
Gre I could stop my piercing sword. 

It fell, and stabbed her breast. 
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Wert thou thyself that hapless youth ? 

Ah ! cruel fate ! they said. 
The hermit wept, and so did they, 

They sighed ; he hung his head. 

Oh blind and jealous rage, he cried. 

What evils from thee flow ? 
The hermit paused ; they silent mourned : 
He wept, and they were wo. 

Ah! when I heard my brother's name. 

And saw my lady bleed, 
I raved, I wept, I cursed my arm, 

That wrought the fiettal deed. 

In vain I clasped her to my breast. 
And closed the ghastly wound ; 

In vain I pressed his bleeding corpse. 
And raised it from the ground. 

My brother, alas ! spake ne'er more ; 

His precibus life was flown ; 
She kindly strove to soothe my pain. 

Regardless of her own. 

Bertram, she said, be comforted, 

And live to think on me: 
May we in heaven that union prove. 

Which here was not to be. 

Bertram, she said, I still was true; 

Thou only hadst my heart: 
May we hereafter meet in bliss ! 

We now, alas ! must part. 

For thee I left my father's hall, 

And flew to thy relief; 
When, lo ! near Cheviot's fatal hills 

I met a Scottish chief: 

Lord Malcolm's son, whose proffered love 

I had refused with scorn ; 
He slew my guards, and seized on me 

Upon that fatal morn. 
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And in these dreary hated walls 

He kept me dose confined , 
And fondly saed and warmly pressed 

To win me to his mind. 

Each rising mom increased my pain, 

Each night increased my fear ; 
When wandering in this northern garb. 

Thy brother foand me here. 

He quickly formed his brave design 

To set me captive free ; 
And on the moor his horses wait, 

Tied to a neighbouring tree. 

Then haste, my love, escape away. 

And for thyself provide, 
And sometimes fondly think on her 

Who should have been thy bride. 

Thus pouring comfort on my soul 

Even with her latest breath, 
' She gave one parting fond embrace. 

And closed her eyes in death. 

In wild amaze, in speechless wo. 

Devoid of sense I lay: 
Then sudden all in frantic mood 

I meant myself to slay. 

And rismg up in fruious haste, 

I seized the bloody brand ; 
A sturdy arm here interposed. 

And wrenched it from my hand. 

A crowd, that from the castle came. 

Had missed their lovely ward. 
And seizing me, to prison bare, 

And deep in dungeon barred. 

It chanced that on that very morn 

Their chief was prisoner ta'en ; 
Lord Percy had us soon exchanged, 

And strove to soothe my pain. 
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And soon those honoured dear remains 
To England were oonvejed, 

And there within their silent tombs 
With holy rites were laid. 

For me, I loathed my wretched life. 
And long to end it thought ; 

Till time, and books, and holy men. 
Had better counsels taoght. 

They raised my heart to that pure source 
Whence heavenly comfort flows : 

They taught me to despise the world. 
And calmly bear its woes. 

No more the slave of human pride. 
Vain hope, aud sordid care, 

I meekly vowed to spend my life 
In penitence and prayer. 

The bold Sir Bertram now no more 

Impetuous, haughty, wild, 
But poor and humble benedict, 

Now lowly, patient, mild. 

My lands I gave to feed the poor. 

And sacred altars raise. 
And here, a lonely anchoret, 

I came to end my days. 

This sweet sequestered vale I chose. 
These rocks and hanging grove ; 

For oft beside that murmuring stream 
My love was wont to rove. 

My noble friend approved my choice ; 

This blest retreat he gave ; 
And here I carved her beauteous form. 

And scooped this holy cave. 

Full fifty winters, all forlorn. 
My life I've lingered here ; 

And daily o'er this sculptured saint 
I drop the pensive tear. 
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And thou, dear brother of mj heart, 

So faithfol and so true. 
The sad remembrance of thy fate 

Still makes mj bosom rue ! 

Yet not nnpitied passed mj life, 

Forsaken, or forgot, 
The Percy and his noble son 

Would grace my lowly cot. 

Oft the great earl, from toils of state 

And cumbrous pomp of power. 
Would gladly seek my little cell 

To spend the tranquil hour. 

But length of life is length of wo ; 

I lived to mourn his fall; 
I lived to mourn his godlike son, 

Their friends and followers all. 

But thou the honours of thy race. 

Loved youth, shalt now restore. 
And raise again the Percy name 

More glorious than before. 

He ceased, and on the lovely pair 

His choicest blessings laid. 
While they with thanks and pitying tears 

His mournful tale repaid. 

And now what present course to take. 

They ask the good old sire. 
And, guided by his sage advice. 

To Scotland they retire. 

Meantime their suit much &voui found 

At Raby's stately hall, 
Earl Neville and bis princely spouse 

Now gladly pardon all. 

She, suppliant at her nephew's throne, 

The royal grace implored: 
To all the honours of his race 

The Percy was restored. 
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The youthiiil earl still more aod d 
Admired Iiis beaateous dame • 

Nine noble sons to him she bore, 
All worthy of their name. 


Clje ^Rutttreti CraVitUet: a 
CraUition of ©ttesttalc. 


t lead minen of the dales of the Allen and Wear 
are paid a certain sum monthly for thw current 
expenoes, but at the end of the year a genend 
settlement of aU demands takea place between the 
emfdeyers and the employed — the latter and their 
tradesmen — the tradesmen and their merchant*— 
and so on. This day is popularly known as the " Pay," and a grut 
influx of strangers generally takes place a few days previous, consist' 
ing chiefly of commercial travellers and tradesmen from the n^gfa' 
bonring districts. Not many years hare passed since it was usual for 
travellers to engage guides for the purpose of conducting them acroa 
the dreary mountun traot« that lie between the different districts, m 
well to asnst in resisting the attacks of highwaymen, who at mioh 
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times not unfrequently penetrated these wilds in the hope of plunder 
free from detection. 

About ninety years ago a traveller who had been collecting his 
accounts at Alston, Nenthead and Allendale, arrived in Weardale 
where he discharged his guides, as was customary, in order to procure 
others to conduct him to the Tees. After completing his business, 
however, he found it impossible to procure guides except by a delay 
of some days and not relishing so serious a loss of time, he set off 
alone. At this day the improvements in the construction of roads 
had not been introduced, and the path in question was only fitted for 
the passage of carts ; crooked, irregular, and rough to a degree : 
high banks, clothed with tall trees and cut out here and there to 
allow one vehicle to pass another, rose up on the one hand, while 
brawling torrents leapt and foamed on the other, and at frequent in- 
tervak crossed the stony road and formed deep pools over which 
never a bridge had been set. Fellow wayfarers had he none, indeed 
but few ever used the road, houses were still fewer — he was alone, in 
a strange place, in a gloomy road, and in charge of a large sum of 
money : onward he rode, amid the darkness of the night, and dread 
uncertainty. His progress had been noticed by a few, but on his 
arrival at a place called Park-house-pasture all further trace of him 
was lost : by what drear road he passed to eternity is unknown, 
neither can it now be known on this side the grave. 

At midnight the occupier of a lone farm house at the head of this 
field was aroused from his slumbers by loud cries of agony and des- 
pair, and the hurried tramp of a horse scouring around the indosure 
smote on the ear : twice were the cries borne on the breeze from a 
spot at the rear of the house and died gradually in the distance. The 
old man although struck with horror and infirmity was about to sally 
forth, but his wife and daughter restrained him, and listening awhile, 
all was still. At daybreak the field was found deeply impressed with 
the stroke of hoofs, but there was no mark of blood. A little further 
on however, was a narrow road ; there were two gates opposite one 
another, — these were found tied to prevent egress, for the hedge was 
too high and thick to afford an outlet for escape : here probably our 
traveller fell. Suspicion rested upon two or three parties, one of 
whom is stated to have kept a horse for many days concealed by cur- 
tains, and that he» with the assistance of two others were seen to force 
a horse down an old pit which had long lain unworked. These men 
became suddenly rich, which was generally attributed to the plunder 
of the luckless stranger : however, searching inquiries were made by 
the friends of the deceased without the slightest success, but not 
many years ago, when the roads were altered, in cutting through this 
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field, the akeletoo of a man was discovered buried in an upright pon- 
tion ! straigfatway the story of the stricken traveller was revived. 

Such is the substance of a tale long a fireside talk of the peasantry 
of this secluded vale, and at the dead of night, a phantom horse 
with a bleeding rider, careeiing over the field and disappearing at 
the old quarry where the hideous relics were found, is sufficient to 
deter the timid from using the road after nightfall, aud enough to 
chill the blood of the listeners who encircle the blazing hearth. 

W. Pattwom. 


Cfte %pui of tbe Cftajlton. 


E Spur represented in this page, has been from time 
immemorial in the possession of the family of Chariton 
of Hesleyside, with the tradition annexed to it that it 
was, according to Border usage, the Spur served up in a 
clean and covered dish by the mistress of the house, to 
" signify that the ikrier was empty, and fresh contribu- 
tions on their neighbours cattle were required to furnish it. In fact 
a practical hint that they must ride to repleniib the dish. Sir W. 
Soott makes frequent mention of this custom, and though song and 
tale have not preserved the feats and prowess of the En^ish bord^ 
" mwrs," as those of their Scottish foes have been immortalized, yet 
there is no reason to suppose, that their manners and habits being 
alike, their customs were different. The ancient family of Charlton 
of Hesleyside descends from Adam de Charlton of Charlton Toww, 
in Tynedale, who died 1303. The old house or ped at Charlton was 
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sold in 1730 by E. Charlton, esq. of Hesleyside. Prom Edward 
Charlton, who poBsessed Hesloyside in the rei^n of Edward III. des- 
cended William, who in 1552 was commissioner for the enclosure 
of the middle marches. His great grandson Edward married the 
eldest daughter and coheir of Sir Edward Widdrington, bart. of Car- 
tington, and was by King Charles I. created a Baronet in reward 
fQr his services to that unfortunate monarch. His estate as well as 
that of his father in law, was sequestered by the Pariiamentary Com- 
missioners. Sir Edward died at Stoneyhurst, Jan. 1675 and leaving 
only four daughters, the title became extinct. He was succeeded by 
his nephew William Charlton of Longlee, who married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter and coheiress of his uncle. Sir Edward, and from 
whom in a direct line descends the present possessor of Hesleyside, 

The spur is about six inches in length ; the breadth of the heel 
from stud to stud 3 inches, and nearer the back of the heel 2^ inches. 

The length from either stud to the back of the heel 3^ inches : from 
the shoulder to the knee l\ inches; and from the knee to the rivet 
of the rowel If inches. The rowel is two inches in diameter. — Com- 
municated by Miss Charlton of Hesleyside. 


^titiredd. 


SPOKEN BY MR GRIFFITHS, AT THB OPENING OF THE NEW THEATRE, NEWCASTLE, 

ON MONDAT FEBRUARY, 20. 1836. 


F underneath the blue Italian sky 
We view the structures of the Time gone bye ; 
Or o'er the almost breathing marble pause, 
Where Phidias said « let life be,*'— and life was ; 
Do we not feel that our regards alone 
Are fixM not on the ever-living stone. 

But that our hearts wax warmer at the name, 

And own the presence of un&ding fame ? 

So 'mid these walls, tho' all be new around, 

MethinS:s I step on no unclassic groand ; 

To me these portals ope no lone retreats ; 

To me these roofia still guard the Muses' seats ; 

I tread these boards in confidence, — nor fear 
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To lack an Actor or a Poet here — 
Whj should I doubt ? — Is this so cold a sky 
That here the verse which lives elswhere must die? 
So rude, so icy is our northern breeze. 
That our hearts warm not, and our bosoms freeze? 
Or, is Parnassus now to be denied 
To climes that have produced an Akenside ? 
Why should I doubt ? There might be cause of fear, 
Had genius ne'er before been cradled here ; 
If here young Cookel had never freshly drawn 
The Jew of Shakspeare, in his early dawn ; 
If Kemble here, scarce known as yet applause^ 
Had never look'd the Roman that he was ; 
Or if his gentler Brother had not quaflPd 
Romeo^s full cup, or in Mercutio laugh'd ; 
If here Virginius had not lived (to die 
Sublime long after) in Macready's eye ; 
Or had Thalia ne'er, in gay accord. 
With Munden giggled, or with Listen roar'd ; 
Or, charmii^ us in beauty, sweetly wild, 
With Duncan gamboU'd, or with Mellon smiPd; 
Had such things never been — ^then might I fear 
Lest Shakspeare's self should meet no welcome here. 
Not such our climate — Distant tho' we be. 
Bold as our mountains, as their breezes free. 
The Muses, driven from some more modish sphere, 
May ask a refrige, and may find it here, 
Ev'n as the scatter'd arms of ruin'd Rome, 
^Mid the Venetian Islets found a home. 
On steep Ragusa shelter'd, and, unmoved 
In Exile, nursed the Liberty they lov'd; 
So here, at last, the Drama over-run, 
May shelter from the Vandal and the Hun; 
And Poesy, tho' barbarism pursue, 
A patron and asylum find — ^in you I 
Let then the '^classic" genius of the age 
Produce all ^^ Tattersall*s" upon the stage ; 
Be Poney-Roscii crown'd with laurels green. 
Whilst loud Newmarket bets before the scene, 
Let Jocky-actors dress them for the course. 
And grooms exclaim <^My Kingdom for a Horse;" 
O'er trampled tho' the Muse amid th' attacks 
Of Poles, and Pandour Croats, and Cossacks 
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Far from the clang of hoofs, beneath this dome, 
StQ] may onr country's Drama find a home. 
Let not these walls, bj classic splendour gracM, 
Stand but the Mausoleum of true taste ; 
Our keener air, fresh from the heather-bell. 
Oh 1 shew the Muse can breathe it free and well ; 
And prove, beneath a less enervate sky. 
Where nature lives that Shakspeare cannot die. 

Thomas Doubleday. 


MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE OF 

^tnx^ Atkinson, 


BY ROBRRT WHTTB. 


Be a philotopher ; but, amidst all your phikMophj, be edll a man. Hun. 



T is somewhat singular that, within the last half-century, 
no spot in the united kingdom has been more associated 
with the early life of a number of our eminent mathema- 
ticians than Woodbum in Bedesdale. In the first 
place, Guthbert Atkinson, father of him who forms the 
subject of this notice, taught school there — ^a man who, 
if he did not especially cultivate science in its loftier branches, was 
endowed with all the ability to do so ; and whose practical good sense, 
and philosophical turn of mind were sufficient to procure him an hon- 
ourable position in any rank of society. Then we have Henry Atkin- 
son himself, who, alternately with his father, taught school also at 
Woodbum and Bavington, a village lying a few miles south east of 
the former place. Mr. Edward Biddle, head master of the Mathe- 
matical school at the Boyal Naval Asylum, Greenwich, and author of 
the best treatise we have on navigation, spent at Woodbum the 
greater portion of his early days. Again, we have John Biddle, bom 
at Woodbum, a youth of remarkable promise as a Mathematician, 
but who was cut oil^ ahnost before he put his sickle into the harvest 
of fame which lay before him. After him, Thomas Bum deserves 
notice, who first saw the light at Woodbum, and who likewise gained 
a scientific name, but died early, beloved by his friends, and who, 
to the writer of these remarks, stood in point of aflection equal to 
that of a brother. Then Mr. Willianti Rutherford, of the Boyal 
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Military Academy, Woolwich, may be mentioned, who tau;;^t school 
at Woodburn, and whoso fame as a skilful analyst has gone forth 
over the world. Lastly we may close the list with Mr. Stephen Fen- 
wick, also of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, bom at 
Woodburn, whose ability in science, likewise, renders him an orna- 
ment to his profession. 

Henry Atkinson, son of Outhbert Atkinson, already mentioned, 
was bom at Gh*eat Bavington in Northumberland on June 28, 1781. 
About his third year he removed with his father to the Divot Hills, 
a farm steading near to the former place ; and in his sixth year, he 
again removed with his father to West Harle, where he resided till 
the period when he began to assist in conducting Bavington School. 
He was a kind hearted, lively boy, desirous of the company of all clas- 
ses, and could have enjoyed himself as much, or more in a Gypsy camp 
than in a palace : indeed, his friends were sometimes afraid that he 
might be taken away by some of the Faa Gangs^ of which a number 
at that period traversed the country. About the eleventh year of his 
age, during a forenoon, when at school, he was seized with a severe 
pain in his right knee ; and being conveyed home, he lay in bed for 
several months, not even expected to recover. Gradually, however, 
his health began to improve ; but the limb afterwards continued 
lame, and very much pain it occasioned him through the future 
course of his life. When he reached his thirteenth year, his father 
considering him capable of teaching Bavington School, resdgned it to 
his charge, and opened another at West Woodburn. These two 
schools were, notwithstanding, superintended by the father and son 
alternately. Sometimes they changed every seven days, and again 
each would have remained stationary for two or three weeks. 
In a short period, Henry became an excellent teacher : he possessed 
in an eminent degree the faculty of communicating information by 
the most easy and direct methods ; and his lively conduct and agree- 
able disposition, together with the perfect comprehension he had of 
all he imparted to his pupils, won their confidence, and made him 
greatly respected amongst them. He also relished highly the jocund 
amusements which diversify a country liFe ; and he loved fishing, an 
art in which he especially excelled, although from the tenor of his 
mind, we may suppose he cared less about the number and size of 
trout caught, than the opportunity it afforded him of straying by the 
wimpling streams, amid the fresh breezes from the hills, and of en- 
joying Natni^ in all her purity and loveliness. 

About his sixteenth year his father and he quitted the school at 
Bavington, and opened another at West Belsay, while they continued 
to change as before, between the latter place and Woodburn. In 
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1802, Cuthbert Atkinson gave up a small piece of land which he 
rented at West Harlo, retired from Woodburn School, and removed 
his family to Black Heddon ; for besides his wife, and son Henry, he 
had three daughters, all advancing to womanhood. One of these, 
Mary by name, now Mrs. Hepple, in union with her brother, com- 
menced to keep school at Stamfordham — she teaching the girls, and 
Henry superintending the boys. Shortly afterwards Cuthbert Atkin- 
son removed the school frem West Belsay to Hetchester Law, and 
the alternate changes previously made between him and his son, from 
one place to another, were now discontinued. 

When Henry Atkinson removed to Stamfordham, he had made 
considerable progress in scientific investigation ; and being now ar- 
rived at maturity, and mixing with good society, he was much 
esteemed both as a talented man, and one of the most efficient 
instructors of youth ever known in that neighbourhood. Still perse- 
vering in his favourite studies, he remained there upwards of six 
years ; and then, together with his sister removed to the adjoining 
village of Hawkwell. About six months afterwards, considering that 
his position in the country afforded slight scope for turning what abilities 
he possessed to advantage, Henry resigned in favour of his father, who 
had for some time kept school at Berwick Hill ; and he removed to 
Newcastle, Nov. 14, 1808. In that large town he speedily attained the 
highest rank in his profession. He was a most able teacher ; and 
although his numerous engagements often left him very brief intervals 
of leisure, still his scientific skill was of great service in enabling him 
to pursue the various branches of knowledge with which he was 
usually engaged. There is no doubt that this change was a fortunate 
event in his life. In the country, he had no acquaintances, with 
whom the love and pursuit of knowledge formed a prevailing pas- 
sion, and few books by which he could acquire the discipline necessaiy 
to a pioneer in the higher departments of science. In Newcastle, aj9 
he often observed, many opportunites of being more generally known 
were presented to him : he met well-informed men, and the Literary 
Society furnished him with volumes of the utmost consequence to him 
in prosecuting his studies. No other teacher in the town had at that 
time made much progress in mathematical learning, which he was 
quick enough to perceive, and act upon with honour to himself. He 
resolved, as time permitted, to write papers on scientific subjects, 
and read the same at the meetings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, of which he was elected a member in June, 1809. 

The first paper he introduced to the notice of the members of 
that Institution was entitled ^^ A new method of extracting the 
Boots of Equations of the higher orders.'^' The discovery was first 
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made by himself in 1801, and the essay was drawn up and sent to 
the Senior Secretary, who read it at the monthly meeting in Aogusty 
1809. I'his paper many years afterwards formed the basis on 
whioh its author rested his claim of priority in discovering the 
mode of handling equations, which has been pursued by Holdred 
Nicholson, and Horner, with such marked success. On the M' 
lowing year, he prepared and read an elaborate essay, *^ On the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, and on the mode of determining the 
longitude by these means,"" which, indicating the attention he had 
paid to Astronomy, elicited the praise and procured him the unani* 
mous thanks of the Society. In 1811 he produced and read two 
papers ; the one containing, ^* An ingenious proof of two curious 
properties of square numbers,^ which Dr. Hutton spoke of in terms 
of high approbation, and the other '^ Demonstrating that no sensible 
error can arise in the theory of falling Bodies, from assuming Gravity 
as an uniformly accelerating Force.'^ About the early part of 1813, 
the Society was further gratified by listening to an elaborate paper 
from his pen, ^'On the Comet of 1811,^ and he produced, at the 
same time, a model, shewing its path through the heavens. Towards 
the close of that year, he also drew up and read, ^^ An essay on Pro- 
portion.^ About this time, having perused, in the Manchester 
Memoirs, a paper by P. Ewart, Esq. *• On Forces,'' he wrote another 
^' On the difference between the followers of Newton and Leibnitz 
concerning the measure of Forces,'' which he read to the Society in 
1814. In the following year, he produced an essay, ^' On the possi- 
bility, and if possible on the consequences of the Lunar origin of 
Meteoric Stones." About this period, he embraced a wider field in 
the course of his enquiries ; and, considering Moral Philosophy to be 
of great importance in promoting the well being of mankind, he read, 
in 1816, an essay, *' On the nature and connexion of Cause and 
Effect." His worth as a most valuable member of the Society would 
appear to have been at that time so well known and appreciated that 
he was, at the following anniversary, chosen one of the Committee. 

Metaphysical science now occupied much of his attention ; and in 
1818, he brought forward an ^^ Essay on Truth " — ^an admirable pa- 
per, which was highly commended by Dr. Gillies, author of the 
History of Greece, and formed the chief topic of conversation at 
two meetings of the Society. In 1819, he produced before that 
body, '^ A new mode of investigating Equations which obtain among 
the Times, Distances and Anomalies of Comets moving around the 
Sun, as their centre of attraction, in parabolic orbits." At this 
period. Smith's Wealth of Nations, and other treatises on Political 
Economy formed to him a subject of research, and in the following 
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year he read ^^ An Essay on the effects produced on the different 
chusses of society by an increase or decrease of the price of Gom^^ 
Much of his time, remaining from the hours in which he taught his 
own school, was now occupied in private tuition ; besides, he attended 
one or two boarding schools in the town for the instruction of young 
ladies, — all of which retarded him in following out the bent of his 
mind in scientific and other pursuits. However, in 1824 he produced 
a paper, ^* On the utility and probable accuracy of the method of 
determining the Sun^s parallax by observations on the planet Mars, 
near his opposition ; ^ and shortly afterwards he read another, ^^ On 
the true principles of calculating the Refractive powers of the at« 
mosphere.^^ In 1826, he drew up and read a lengthy paper, ^^ On 
Suspension Bridges, and on the possibility of the proposed Bridc^ 
between North and South Shields,^ which occupied two meetings 
of the society. Of this essay a portion related to some interesting 
experiments on the strength and elasticity of Iron, which he read to 
the Scientific and Mechanical Institution, being himself one of the 
members of its committee. During the spring of the following year 
he projected, arranged and delivered in the Boom of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, a course of nine lectures on Astronomy, which 
he illustrated with a great variety of famUiar diagrams, to a numer- 
ous and attentive assembly. This course he afterwards compressed 
into two or three lectures, which he read to the members of the 
Scientific and Mechanical Institution. These were the last public 
efforts he was enabled to make in the cause and promotion of Science, 
his health being at this time in a declining state. 

Of the above papers or essays, tbe one he produced in 1824, '^ On 
the utility and probable accuracy of the method of determining the 
Sun'^s parallax by observations on the planet Mars, near his opposi- 
tion,^ was aflerwards presented to the Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don, where it was read on March, 1 2. of that year, and was printed 
in the transactions of the Society, Vol. II page 27. The other paper 
^* On the true principles of calculating the Refractive Powers of the 
Atmosphere,^ he revised, and greatly enlarged, entitling it ^^An 
Essay on Astronomical and other Refraction, with a connected en- 
quiry into the Law of Temperature in different Latitudes, and at 
different Altitudes.**^ This he also presented to the Astronomical So- 
ciety, and it was read to the members on January 14, April, 8, and 
May 13, 1825. It may be found in the Transactions of the Society, 
Vol. II. page 137; and it called forth, on its appearance, some very 
hi^ encomiums from several of the most learned men in Europe. 

Still the gentlemen who formed the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle, and those of whom the Astronomical Society 
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of London was composed, were few in number to appreciate the ex- 
tent and variety of Henry Atkinson^s acquirements. He commanded 
a more popular field of distinction in the Math^ooatical department of 
the Diaries — those invaluable repositories, which for a century have 
shone as beacon-lights to encourage, direct, and reward genius. He 
obtained the prize in the Gentlemen^s Diary for 1819, and his contribu- 
tions to the work appear chiefly in that, and the two following years. 
In the Ladies^ Diary he laboured much more assidiously : indeed, 
whoever looks into it from 1810 through each successive year to 
1823, will observe that during the said period, he answered nearly 
the whole of the questions proposed in that Miscellany. Clearness 
and elegance of arrangement characterize his solutions ; and he veiy 
deservedly received prizes for the years 1811, 1816 and 1823. From 
the correspondence which arose out of his connection with the Ladies^ 
Diary I am happy in being able to give the following extract of a 
letter from Dr. Hutton. The handwriting is feeble and much sha- 
ken ; but the punctuation is correct, and the substance shows on 
what intimate terms he, to whom it was addressed, stood with the 
learned men of his day. 

"Bedford Row. Feb>. 1, 1817. Dear Sir, I have to thank yon for 
your letter just received with the enclosure ; both came safe to hand. — 
There are no acknowledgments due for the preference given in the Diary 
to your solutions, as their own merits suffidently secure and demand the 
best place and encouragement ; and my only regret is that the necsessity of 
sparing a little room for other inferior contributors prevents me reluctantly 
from suppressing so much of your own. » * * * I thank you, My 
Dear Sir, for your kind enquiry as to my health, which, [ am sorry to 
say^ has been but very indifferent of late, and that I feel a very sensible 
decrease of strength and powers ; so that it has become a very irksome 
task to write a few lines, or to give close attention to any subject requiring 
it ; but perhaps it is as well as might be expected at the age of 80 irom a 
constitution originally but very delicate. — Your solution of the prize ques- 
tion of this year is a correct and very neat one, and agre^ very nearly 
with the manner and in the resulting numbers of the ingenious author. 

«««»»• Wishing you to give my respects to Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Russel, when you happen to see them, I am^ with 
much esteem, Dear Sir, Yours very truly, Chas. Hutton." 

Throughout the time that Henry Atkinson was connected with the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, he was regarded as one of its 
most able and distinguished members. It has been stated that he 
was chosen one of the Committee in 1817 : he continued to be invest- 
ed with the same honour every successive year till the anniversary of 
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1828, when the delicate state of his health induced him to withdraw 
his name from those who were put in nomination. He continued also 
on the Committee of the Scientific and Mechanical Institution from 
its conmienoement till the anniversary preceding his decease. 

From the high place he thus occupied in society, it may to some be 
a matter of surprise that he never attained a position superior to that 
of conductinj^ a public school. From examination of man's history, 
there would seem to be bounds in his way through life that he cannob 
overpass ; and this is more especially observable of those who, like 
Henry Atkinson^ have no other source, save the occupation they pur- 
sue, to yield them the means of subsistence. In the next place, he 
loved his profession, and I have heard him say that had he his life to^ 
begin again, he would select no other calling than that of a teacher. 
He was most in his element when actively employed, from which we 
may infer he never looked upon 'inglorious ease/^ as any means 
whatever of enjoyment. Lastly, he was a man of inflexible integrity. 
Noble by nature, he despised all measures of a fawning tendency, 
which often tell in high quarters, and not unfrequently bring the 
smiles of Fortune to those who can thus stoop for promotion. No 
Dian cherished the principles of honest independence more dearly; 
and, obeying this impulse, he made the fruit of his labour prove suffi- 
cient for all his wants. 

Hitherto, I have spoken chiefly of Henry Atkinson in his profes- 
sional capacity, and as he attracted public notice from the scientific 
papers he wrote, or by his solutions to questions proposed in the Dia- 
ries. He married, in 1 822, Isabella, sister to Mr. Edward Riddle, 
already mentioned ; and proved to be an affectionate, and excellent 
husband. When occupied with a subject of study, he set a due value 
on time, and on dismissing the school in the afternoon, he regularly 
resorted to his library, having in the winter period candles ready 
lighted awaiting him there. On accomplishing what he designed, he 
again mingled with his family, and few men entered with a keener 
relish into domestic enjoyment. Beloved by his wife, and strongly 
attached to his children, her attention, and the prattling playfulness 
shown by them, drew forth in ample measure the kindliest feelings of 
his bosom. 

Like other men who take a leading part in art or science, devot- 
ing themselves to enlighten their fellow beings, he met occasion- 
ally with opposition from those whose opinions differed from his 
own. When Don Juan, that varied and wonderful emanation of 
genius, came forth to the world, it was received into the Library of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society. Shortly afterwards, a cry began 
to arise about its immorality. They who had sensitive ears caught it 
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first, and on examination they found the echo oorresponded with their 
own ideas. The first attempt, on their part, was to expel the book 
from the library. This was resolutely withstood by Henry Atkinson 
both on the ground of freedom of opinion, and right of membership. 
Although he disapproved of many passages in Don Juan, he showed 
most forcibly that on expulsion of the work, nearly all those who never 
dipped into poetry at all, would endeavour from curiosity to read it ; 
besides, a motion of this kind, taken as a precedent, might endanger 
the welfare, and even the very existence of the Society. It was a sub- 
ject well suited to his talents, and he handled it admirably. It caught 
the notice of Blackwood, who in his magazine twitted ihe- sternly pwre 
*of Newcastle with theic endeavours to throw Don Juan out of their 
immaculate library. Great excitement and much bad feeling prevailed 
on the occasion : at last the buzz died away ; and when the poem 
appeared in Moore^s edition of the noble Poet^s Works, it passed the 
ordeal, without a single dissentient voice. 

He occasionany contributed to the Newcastle Magazine, and 
amongst his last papers to the mathematical portion of that periodical, 
he unfortunately came into collision with a young aspirant to Bcientific 
fame, Mr. W. S. B. Woolhouse, whose talents and unrivalled industry 
have long ago placed him on the summit of that eminence, which so 
many young men of ability are toiling to ascend. The writer^s limited 
knowledge of science prevents him from saying more than simply 
alluding to the occurrence, and he is even unable to say who occupied 
the best side of the question. It was a cause of deep regret to the 
friends of Henry Atkinson, whose health had then given way ; for the 
difierence was prolonged several months, and the exertion he under- 
went was succeeded by severe suffering. Mr. Woolhouse knew not of 
his illness, and he has since expressed his regret at exciting any un- 
pleasant feelings in the mind of a man of genius, who was descending 
to the valley of the shadow of death. 

For some years before his decease, the duties incumbent upon him 
augmented so much that he found it necessary to engage an assistant. 
The late Thomas Thompson, of this town, an able geometrician, filled 
the situation for a time, and rendered his employer much service in 
calculating data for the elaborate paper on Refraction. He was suc- 
ceeded by John Biddle, of Woodburn, already mentioned, whose 
attachment to science was not more remarkable, than the gentle 
sweetness of his disposition. After him came his schoolfellow, Thos; 
Bum, to whom allusion has also been made, another most deserving 
young man, who conducted the school and attended to other duties, 
during the whole course of Mr. Atkinson^s illneas. It was delightful 
to see the familiarity with which he treated these youthful devotees oi 
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knowledge, nor leas pleasing was it to hear how high he stood in their 
estimation. Alas ! the uncertainty of life ! They have all passed 
away, and on looking abroad on the world, I know not where their 
fellows may be found I 

To the very close of life, notwithstanding all his affliction, he was 
4still cheerful, and had a welcome w(Hrd to every visitor. When not 
suffering much pain, he loved company ; and expressed his delight to 
see any friend who had the .power to vary, for a brief space, the cur- 
rent of his thoughts — for like all intellectual men he was ever think- 
ing. When two or three were present, if glasses were produced, he 
drank neither spirits nor wine : a few drops of liquid from a small vial 
mixed with water, and a biscuit, were all he could take. Even then 
his conversation was jocund and lively, showing he retained full pos- 
session of his mental faculties. His disease had its seat in the lungs : 
he dated its commencement from the circumstance of taking, on the 
previous summer, a warm bath at Tynemouth, and returning home in 
the evening on the outside of a coach. Towards the close of 1828, 
Jiis friends saw that the hand of Death was upon him, and on the end 
of January following, he departed this life, in the forty eighth year 
-of his age. His remains were interred near the north west comer 
of Saint Andrew''s Church-yard. Shortly afterwards, a tomb-stone 
was erected at the spot, bearing the following inscription : — 

^' In memory of Henrt Atkinson ; an eminent Mathematician and 
successful Schoolmaster. His excellent natural talents, and extensive 
scientific attainments, are known and highly appreciated by the learned 
throughout Europe. In the intercourse of society his inflexible regard 
to truth, his general affability and benevolence, and his overflowing 
kindness of heart to his chosen and confidential friends, secured to him 
their highest respect and esteem. His Christian principles appeared 
in his general conduct through life, and during a long course of pain- 
ful sickness, in his cheerful submission and humble confidence in God. 
He wjEis bom at Great Bavington, June 28, 1781, and died at New- 
castle, January 31, 1829."" 

In person Henry Atkinson was of an average height, but even more 
49pare in frame than the generality of those who lead a sedentary life. 
He used a slight support to his right foot when he walked, although 
his movements shewed he possessed both vigour and agility. Having 
A fair, skin, his complexion was pale, but the face was a good one, for 
the features, though somewhat thin, harmonized well with each other. 
His forehead was more high than broad, gently receding beneath locks 
of dark hair. On meeting him, what struck you most were his fine 
eyes of a hazel colour, remarkably brilliant, and lighting up a counte- 
nance, the prevailing expression of which, I would say, was gentle yet 
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dignified firmness. If you were intimate with him, on reoognising you 
his look softened down, a smile played about his month, and this wm 
succeeded by a word or two of winning, unaffected kindness. When 
I add that he wore black clothes and a white neckcloth, I have toW 
nearly all I remember of his public appearance. 

Few men ever carried the principles of science farther into the busi- 
ness of domestic life than Henry Atkinson. This he performed with 
so much ease and cordiality as to render it pleasing to behold him. 
In school, on teaching the boys to write, he not only pointed out to 
them how to shape and repair their pens, but shewed them Kkewise 
the proper method how to sharpen their pen knives. He published a 
set of round and small hand copy lines, which are now very scarce, 
and on the cover thereof he printed directions how to hold the pen, 
and other matters connected with writing, which are more to the pur- 
pose than any I ever saw. He himself excelled in penmanship : many 
specimens of his work in this line are preserved, and they are beauti- 
ful. When we consider how often he was unwell, and the small 
amount of time his vocation afforded him, either for employing his 
hand on this branch of art, or ascending the higher walks of informa- 
tion, it is wonderful how much he accomplished. I ought also to 
state that during such lapses of leisure as he enjoyed from public 
duty, he was so strictly honourable as never to say he was engaged 
when a friend or stranger waited upon him. This trait was in per- 
fect keeping with his character : his adherence to truth, under all 
circumstances, was inviolably preserved. 

It has been said that sometimes in discussing any casual subject, he 
had a spice of the pedant in his composition, and was more dictatorial 
than became the gentleman. I readily admit the charge is not alto- 
gether without foundation. This slight deviation from courtesy forms, 
however, no inconsistency in his character. Observant as he generally 
was of the rules of politeness, and much as he loved good fellowship, 
he was still a greater lover of truth ; and it was only when his oppo- 
nent, probably without knowing it, began to argue illogically that the 
other drew him back to firm ground. In the school, his remarks 
when levelled against wilful neglect of duty, were often severe : two 
or three words, sarcastically pointed, drew tears from any one of the 
softer portion of his pupils. 

Taking his social qualities into consideration, I would say that in 
the presence of a few select friends, Henry Atkinson appeared to the 
greatest advantage. Altogether free from stiffness or formality, he 
glided imperceptibly into the spirit of discourse, and without assuming 
any undue portion thereof, he heightened its interest both by his 
sound practical sense, and extensive information. At one time he 
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tms leader in a brilliant sally of thought ; at another he brought 
down to the comprehension of the youo^st of the party some singular 
fact in philosophy, and illustrated the same in his own striking but 
familiar way. With almost every topic of conversation he was ac- 
quainted. He read with delight all our popular poets, while every 
distinguished work of fiction, published in this country, underwent 
his attentive perusal In 1814, being in the late Mr. Charnley^s shop, 
Waverley was lying on the counter, and by a single half hour^s exami- 
nation of that work, he declared its superior claim to public patronage. 
Hence, from his just discrimination of general excellence, to listen to 
his conversation was an intellectual treat of a high order. Those, 
especially who had a relish for knowledge, were sure to be gratified ; 
and I may be allowed to say, that of all the men I ever knew, Henry 
Atkinson, as an instructive friend, occupied a place second to none in 
my estimation. After his death, his library, consisting of nearly 
seven hundred volumes of valuable scientific and other standard 
works, was sold for the benefit of his widow and children. 

Another lineament in his character I ought to observe, illustrative 
of his goodness of heart. Although his income was never great, he 
contributed regularly to the support of several aged individuals who 
were distantly related to his family ; and he performed this without 
the world knowing any thing of the matter. He did not regret it 
either, for previous to his death, he told his sister, Mrs. Hepple, that 
on reviewing his conduct through life, it afibrded him the greatest 
satisfaction. I am glad to place this upon record, knowing that the 
acts of the generous and good are too often withheld from the notice 
of mankind. 

Of the various branches of research which occupied his attention, 
that of the Refractive powers of the atmosphere was one probably best 
adapted to his genius, and on which he threw a flood of light suffi- 
cient to entitle him to the thanks of posterity. He seems to have 
been aware of this, for a short time before he died, it was a cause to 
him of regret that he would not likely be spared to complete the 
second and last paper he had planned on this subject. So near had 
he the design wrought out, that he considered if he could obtain an 
interview of about three hours with any good mathematician, he would 
put him in possession both of data and means by which it might be 
brought to a successful close. In this he was unfortunately disap- 
pointed, and the friends of learning were by his death deprived of 
much curious information on a department of science comparatively 
little known to the most profound philosophers of Europe. 

Touching the views of religion entertained by Henry Atkinson, he 
was brought up a member of the Church of England, but sometime 
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after be removed to Newcastle, he became comiected with the Unita- 
rian Chapel in Hanover Square. The Bev. Wm. Turner, late pastor 
of the said congregation, was, through the long course of his ministry, 
remarkable as an amiable and intelligent man. Of rare worth, gene* 
Fous, and an advocate of all that adorns humanity, he drew arotmd 
him a large circle of friends and admirers, noted alike for intellectual 
qualities, and love of learning. It may be expected that Henry Atkin- 
son was likely to form one of the number : and again, the attachment 
arising from communion of minds similarly disposed, may account for 
his adherence to that body. Shortly before his decease, when a near 
relative was observing to him the passage from this world to the neit 
was a dark one, he replied, ^^ do you contemplate it as I have done, 
and you will not find it a dark one either.'^ We rest in the hope 
that he was enabled to lay hold on the inheritance purchased by a 
Bedeemer^s blood, for those who by faith believe in His name. 

It may interest the reader to know something of Henry Atkinson^s 
family. His eldest daughter Elizabeth, a girl of great promise, died 
in 1836. His widow Isabella, who fondly cherishes his memory, with 
his daughter Mary Jane, and son Henry, who is employed in a respec- 
table merchants office, reside in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Newcastle. Since his death, his father Cuthbert, and mother Eliza- 
beth, both died at Hawkwell. At the latter place, his only surviving 
sister, Mrs. Hcppic, is still living, a clever and excellent woman, to 
whom he was <Ieeply attached, and who justly regarded him as one of 
the best of men. It would seem that a genius for analytical investigar 
tion is inherent in the family, for another sister^s son, Mr. Thomas 
Weddle, teacher in Mr. Bruce^'s academy, Newcastle, deservedly occu- 
pies as a mathematician the first place in the north of En^and. He 
is but a young man, and if his life be spared, the field he is now ex- 
ploring wilU it is hoped, yield him both emolument and fame. 

In conclusion, the example afforded by Henry Atkinson ought to 
tell upon the conduct of every obscure individual who desires to ad- 
vance his position in society. Indebted to no favour from either 
friend or fortune, he began to teach when a mere boy, and by good 
conduct and steady perseverance, from the time he reached manhood 
till that of his death, no instructor of youth, in Northumberland or 
the neighbouring counties, stood on higher ground. Still more his 
profession, laborious as it was, never exhausted his flow of enex^ : 
when the toil of the day was over, he turned to his studies with a reso- 
lution that proved his heart was there. His reward certainly was not 
wealth, but a sufficiency whereon to live, accompanied with the thrill- 
ing enjoyment experienced by all who cultivate intellect, and a tran- 
quil consciousness of having, to the best of his power, developed those 
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fiioulties given him by his Maker above the brute creation. With a 
laudable aim in view, and a mind thus regulated, which to the owner 
is indeed " a kingdom,'' let no man, in battling with adverse circum- 
stances, '' bate a jot of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
right onward.'' If his leisure minutes and half hours be frugally 
turned to account, either in acquiring knowledge, or in drawing from 
his own innumerable resources, he can form at the commencement but 
a faint idea of what, in the course of years^ he may be able to achieve* 


anH 

C|)e J&tng of Cs^pt* 

A MOCR PLAT AS IT IS ACTED BY THE HUMMEBS EVERT CHRIffTMAS.* 



HE mock play of Alexander and the Eling of Egypt is of 
some antiquity, and there are various versions of it under 
different names, such as " Prince George^'" ^^ Saint Oeorge^ 
and The King of Egypfs Daughter^ &o. &c. It is still 
performed in many parts of England at Christmas and 
Easter, and particularly in the county of Lancaster, 
where, during the merriments of the latter festival, it invariably con- 
cludes the sports of the Mummers. The Lancashire version difiers 
from the one given below, as any one curious in these matters may see 
by procuring a copy ; a new edition having just been published by 
P. Whittle, F.S.A., Friar Gate, Preston, at the reasonable charge 
of one penny ! The Mummers and Maskers of England seem, from 
very early times, to have performed Dramas, but these were mora- 
lities and mysteries. We have no proof whatever, that in Catholic 
times such plays as ** Alexander and the King of Egypt" were per- 
formed ; and, indeed, it is very unlikely that such an effusion would 
have been tolerated by either the civil or ecclesiastical authorities, for 
the Prince George of the drama is no less a personage than the pa- 
tron saint of England. Immediately after the Beformation we find 
the common people in the practice of performing plays written in 
'idicule of the legends, &c., of the Boman Church, and in the mock 

• " Newcastle : Printed in the Yew 1788.** 
For oar copy of this relic of bye gone times we are indebted to William Sandys^ Esq. 
F. S. A., one of the Council of the Percy Society, and Author of ** Christmas Carols 
Ancient and Modem," &c &c. 
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Drama before us we seem to trace one of those burlesque pk;8. 
Although Saint George is the Patron Saint of our country, and 
English Churches have been called after his name in modem times) 
it is very doubtful whether any such personage ever existed. The 
early reformers of our Protestant Church did not scruple to repre- 
sent St. George as a fictitious or allegorical personage, and to aome 
of their inmiediate followers we probably owe the authorship of a 
drama intended expressly for the common people, and written with 
the intent of destroying any reverence that might be lingering amongst 
them for England'^s Patron Saint. 

J. H. D. 

^Uxanmer anm ibt King of Sgspt 


ACT 1. SCEI^E 1. 

Enter Alexander. 

Alexander speaks. 

Silence, brave Grentlemen ; if you will give an Eye 

^Alexander is my Name, I'll sing the Tragedy; 

A ramble here I took, the Country for to see. 

Three Actors here I've brought so far from Ita^y ; 

The First I do present, he is a noble King, 

He's just come from the Wars, good Tidings he doth bring. 

The next that doth come in, he is a Doctor good, 

Had it not been for him, I'd surely lost my Blood. 

Old Dives is the next, a Miser, yon may see, 

Who, by lending of his Gold, is come to Poverty, 

So, Gentlemen, you see four Actors will go round. 

Stand off a little While, more Pastime shall be found. Exeunt. 

ACT I. SCENE II. 

Enter AcTQRS. 

Room, Room, brave Gallants, give us Room to Sport, 

For in this Room we have a mind to resort. 

Resort, and to repeat to you oar meny Rhyme, 

For remember, good Sirs, this, is CTtristmas Time ; 

The time to cut up Gk)ose Pies now doth appear. 

So we are come to act our merry Mirth here: 

At the sounding of the Trumpet, and beating of the Drum, 

Mak^ Room, brave Gentlemen, and let our Actors come. 

We are the merry Actors that traverses the Street ; 

We are the merry Actors that fight for our Meat; 
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We are the merry Actors that shew the pleasant Plaj, 
Step in, thoa King of Egypt^ and clear the Way. 

King of Egypt. — I am the King of Egypt, as plainly doth appear 
And Prince George he is my only Son and Heir: 
Step in therefore, my Son, and act thy part with me. 
And shew forth thy Praise before the Company. 

Prince George. — I am Prince George, a Champion brave and bold 
For with my Spear I've won three Crowns of Gold : 
'Twas T that brought the Dragon to the Slaughter, 
And I that gain'd the Egyptian Monarch's Daughter. 
In Egyp^B Fields I Prisoner long was kept, 
But by my Valour I from them soon scap'd : 
I sounded at the Gates of a Divine, 
And out came a Giant of no good Design, 
He gave me a blow, which almost struck me dead, 
But I up with my Sword and did cut o£f his Head. 

Alexander. — Hold, Slasher, hold, pray do not be so hot, 
For on this Spot thou knowest not who thou's got ; 
'Tis I that's to hash thee and smash thee, as small as Flies, 
And send thee to Satan to make minch Pies : 
Minch Pies hot, minch Pies cold, 
I'll send thee to Satan e'er thou be three Days old. 
But hold, Prince George, before thou go away. 
Either thou or 1 must die this bloody Day ; 
Some mortal Wounds thou shalt receive by me. 
So let us fight it out most manfully. Exeunt, 

ACT TI. SCENE I. 

Alexander and Prince George fight ; — 

the latter is wounded and, falls. 

King of Egypt speaks. 

Cnrs'd Christian, what is this thou hast done ? 
Thou hast ruin'd me by killing my best Son. 

Alex, — He gave me a challenge, why should I him deny. 
How high he was but see how low he lies. 

K. of Egypt. — O Sambo! Sambo! help me now, 
For I never was in more Need ; [I trow] 
For thou to stand with Sword in hand, 
And to fight at' my command. 

Doct. — Yes, my Liege, I will thee obey, 
And by my Sword I hope to win the Day : 
Yonder stands he who has kill'd my Master's Son, 
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ril try if he be sprang from Rojal Blood, 
And through his Bodj make an Ocean Flood : 
Gentlemen, yon see my Sword Point is broke. 
Or else I'd ran it down that Villain's Throat. 

K, of Egypt. — Is there never a Doctor to be found. 
That can cure my Son of his Deadly Wound. 

Doct, — Yes, there is a Doctor to be found, 
That can cure your Son of his deadly Wound. 

jr. of Egypt. — What Diseases can he cure ? 

Doct. — All Diseases both within and without, 
Especially the Itch, Palsy, and the Gout: 


I'll give a Coward a Heart, if he be willing, 

Will make him stand without Fear of killing: 

And any Man that's got a scolding Spouse, 

That wearies him with living in his House ; 

I'll ease him of his Complaint, and make her civil. 

Or else will send her headlong to the Devil. 

Ribs, Legs, or Arms, when any's broke, I'm sure 

I presently of them will make a cure ; 

Nay, more than this by far, I will maintain. 

If you should break your Neck I'll cur^t again. 

So here's a Doctor rare, who travels much at Home, 

Here take my Pills, I cure all ills, past, present, and to come. 

I in my Time many Thousands have directed. 

And likewise have as many more dissected, 

To cure the Love-sick Maid, like me there's none. 

For with two of my Pills the Job I've done ; 

I take her Home, and rubs her o'er and o'er. 

Then if she dies ne'er believe me more. 

To cure your Son, good Sir, I do fear not, 

With this small Bottle, which by me I've got; 

The Balsam is the best which it contains. 

Rise up, my good Prince George, and fight again. Exeunt. 

ACT II SCENE II. 

Prince George arises and speaks. 

O Horrible ! terrible ! the like was never seen, 
A man drove out of seven Senses into fifteen ; 
And out of fifteen into fourscore, 
O horrible ! terrible ! the like was ne'erbefore. 
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Alex. — Thou silly Ass that lives bj Grrass, dost thou abuse a 

Stranger, 
I live in hopes to buy new Ropes, and tie thy Nose to the Manger. 

Pr. Gto,— Sir unto you I bend, 

Akx. — Stand o£f, thou Slave, I think thee not my Friend. 

Pr. Gfeo. — A Slave, Sir ! that is for me by fieur too base a Name, 
That Word deserves to stab thy Honour's Fame. 

Akx. — lo be stab'd, Sir, is the least of all my Care, 
Appoint your Time and Place, I'll meet you there. 

Pr, Geo, — I'll cross the Water at the Hour of Five. 

Alex. — rU meet you there. Sir, if I be alive. 

Pr, Gfeo, — But stop, Sir — I'd wish to help you to a Wife, both 
lusty and young, 
She can talk both DiUch^ French^ and the Italian Tongue. 

Alex, — m have none such. 

Pr. Geo, — Why, don't you love your Learning? 

Alex. — Ye9, I love my Learning as I do my Life, 
I love a learned SchoW, but not a learned Wife, 
Stand o£f, had I as many Hussians, Shusians, Chairs and Stools, 
As you have had Sweet-hearts, Boys, Girls, and Fools ; 
I love a Woman, and a Woman loves me. 
And when I want a Fool I''ll send for thee. 

K. of Egypt. — Sir, to express thy Beauty, I am not able, 
For thy Face shines like the very Kitchen Table : 
Thy Teeth are no whiter than the Charcoal, 

Alex, — Stand o£f, thou dirty Dog, for by my Sword thou's die. 
I'U make thy Body full of Holes, and cause thy Buttons flie. 

Exeunt, 

ACT in. SCENE I. 

King of Egypt fights and is killed. 
Enter Prince George. 

Oh ! what is here ? Oh ! what is to be done ? 
Our King is slain, the Crown is likewise gone ; 
Take up the Body, bear it hence away, 
For in this Place no longer shall it stay. 


THE CONCLUSION. 

Bounser Buckler, Velvet's dear, 
And Christmas comes but once a Year; 
Though when it comes, it brings good Cheer, 
But farewel Christmas once a Year. 
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Farewel, fiirewel, sdien • Fnendsliip nod Unity. 
I hope we have made Sport, and pleas'd the Company: 
Bat, Gentlemen, yon see we're but yoong acton Soar, 
We've done the best we can, and the best can do no more. 


llnareeDale Hall. 


iHE Hall of Knareedale, like many more of its dasa, 
stands a monument of departed greatDeea, and the only 
tangible remnant of the antient lineal deaoent of the 
family of Pratt, now scattered far and wide, which, 
for some hundreds of years occupied the spot : their 
deeds of good or evil dwell but in the traditioDs of 
the peasantry — unsabstantial limning of the all but fors[otten dead 
— shadowy glimpses of a distant age. 

At an indefinite period, a laird of Enaresdale is swd to have mar- 
riml (against her inclination, but with the sanction of her parents) a 
lady of great wealth and beauty ; disparity of age fonne<I her objec- 
tion, he being several years her senior. For a long time they led an 
unhappy existence, but after a period, his wife appeared more recon- 
ciled to her new home : this arose, not from any growth of love for 
her husband, but the entertainment of a criminal passion for a nephew 
of the laird, who, with a nieoe, his sister, had been brought up toge- 
ther by their uncle. On this young man the unhappy lady bad fixed 
her affections, and a criminal intercourse was the result, which existed 
for a considerable period without luiy suspicion being aroused. At 
length, however, the sister of her paramour accidentally met with a 
convincing proof of their guilt, and the consequent disgrace of the 
whole &mily. The girl however, determined upon concealing the 
matter lest her brother should sufifer ; but ae might be expected, the 
guilty pair oould not rely upon her silence, and came to the resolution 
of committing a crime the more deadly, to conceal that which they 
had already committed. 

It was a night fitting to the deed : amid the thick and moonless 
gloom the storm raffed wildly in the distant fells, and careering over 
the thick woods, came at last to the old Hall, and gathering strength 
and fed by mighty speats of nun, it fell on the aged walls and sturdy 
roof, and plashing on all sides, and driven by the wind wi^ irresistable 
fury, the building rocked and groaned, and the casements flev in and 
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opened, the rain entered, the house was filled with hideous noises — the 
whistling of the blast and the olashing of many doors, whioh the evil 
night had bursten of their locks and hinges : at the height of the 
storm, the laird was aroused by his wife, who directed his attention 
to the fearful din of an open door in the rear of the house, and desired 
him to dispatch his neice to attempt to close it. The laird, well 
knowing her insufficiency for the task wished to go himself, but his 
wife again objecting, and, being desirous of pleasing her when it lay in 
his power, suffered himself to be persuaded, while the poor girl, wrap- 
ped in a cloak, left the apartment to perform the mission. Shivering 
with cold, and pelted with the pitiless rain, the poor girl traversed the 
dreary passage, and was about to close the door, when her brother, 
who was on the watch by an old pond whose volume had been mate- 
rially increased, suddenly seized her, and, almost before she could 
make an outcry, plunged her into its murky depths. The old man^ 
anxious for the safety of his neice, and alarmed at the length of her 
stay, reproached himself for his conduct towards her, and left his bed 
in search of her ; but she was nowhere to be seen. On returning, his 
wife persuaded him that she must have entered the house during his 
absence, and retired unseen; and the laird, unsuspicious of foul 
play, was obliged to rest satisfied, and returning again to rest, strove 
to recruit himself in sleep. Before long he was again awoke by the 
hideous howling of one of his dogs, and, starting up in an agony, be- 
held his neice standing by the kitchen fire, wringing the water 
from her long hair. Her uncle spake, but at the sound of his voice 
the apparition vanished. 

After this period the brother was never more seen, and the lady fell 
sick of a brain fever, and, in her mysterious ravings, made many inad- 
vertent allusions to the death of her neice which induced a search, 
and, on dragging the pond the body was found : the lady never re- 
covered, but died in a dreadful condition. The peasantry still believe 
that at the same hour she is seen to glide from the hall to the pond, 
and that on the annual return of the fatal night, lock, bolt, or bar, 
the old door as you will, some unseen agency will burst its iron bonds, 
and it will stand open, and clash upon its creaking hinges ; and woe 
be to him who hears its fearful din as it breaks upon the stillness of 
the night, even when there is never a breath to move it. 

WlLUAM PaTTISON. 

Tow-law, Wolsingham, Nov., 1845. 
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ltt)t Battle of ©tterttttn.* 

(NEAR 400 YEARS OLD.) 
OU BITSON'S "NOBTHDHBBBLAND QABLIND 


nasse tjde, 
rime ther haje, 
Bse bowf ad him to rjie, 
praye: 


[bteo stryffe, 

TTie grete wolde ever together ryde, 
That raysae they may rewe for aye. 

Otct ' Ottetoap ' hyll they cam id, 
And 80 dowyn by Rodelyffe crage, 

Upon Grene ' Leyton ' they lyghted dowyn, 
' Styrwide many a' stage : 

And boldely brente Northomberlond, 

And baryed many a towyn ; 
They dyd owr Ynglyesh men grete wrange, 

To battell that were not bowyn. 

Then spake a benie npon the bent, 

Of comforte that was not colde, 
And sayd, we have brent Xorthomberlond, 

We have all welth in holde. 

Now we have haiyed all Bamboroweschyre, 
All the welth in the worlde have wee, 

I rede we ryde to Newe Castell, 
So styll and atalwnrthlye. 

Upon the morowe, when it was day. 
The standerdes schone fulle bryght ; 

* Foi^ht (ha 9tb or Augmt, 1388. 
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To the Newe Castell the toke the waye, 
And thether they cam fulle ryght. 

Sir Henry Perssy laye at the New Castell, 

I tell yow withowtten drede ; 
He had byn a march-man all hyg dayes. 

And kept Barwyke npon Twede. 

To the Newe Castell when they cam, 

The Skottes they cryde on hyght, 
Syr Hary Perssy, and thow byste within, 

Com to the fylde, and fyght: * 

For we have brente Northomberlonde, 

The erytage good and ryght ; 
And syne my logeyng I have take, 

With my brande dubbyd many a knyght. 

Sir Harry Perssy cam to the walles, 

The Skottyssh oste for to se ; 
And sayd, And thou hast brent Northomberlond, 

Full sore it rewyth me. 

Yf thow hast haryed all Bamboroweschyre, 

Thow hast done me grete envye ; 
For the trespasse thow hast me done, 

The tone of us schall dye. 

Where schall I byde the, sayd the Dowglas, 

Or where wylte thow com to me ? 
" At Otterbome in the hygh way, 

Ther mast thow well logeed be. 

The roo full rekeless ther sche runnes, 

To make the game and glee : « 

The &wken and the fesaunt both, 
Among the holtes on hye. 

Ther mast thow have thy welth at wyll. 

Well looged ther mast be; 
Yt schall not be long, or I com the lyll," 

Sayd syr Harry Perssye. 

Ther schall I byde the, sayd the Dowglas, 
By the &yth of my bodye. 
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Thether schall I com, sayd njr Harrj Peresy 
My trowth I plyght to the. 

A pype of wyne he gave them over the walles 

For 8oth, as I yow saye: 
Ther he mayd the Dowglasse diynke, 

And all hys ost that daye. 

The Dowglas tarnyd hym homewarde agayne. 

For soth withowghten naye. 
He took his logeynge at Oterhoroe 

Upon a Wedyasday: 

I 

And ther he pyght his standerd dowyn, 

Hys gettyng more and lesse. 
And syne he warned his men to goo 

To chose ther geldynges gresse. 

A Skottysshe knyght hoved npon the bent, 

A wache I dare well saye: 
So was he ware on the noble Perssy, 

In the dawnyng of the daye. 

He prycked to his pavyleon dore, 

As teat as he might ronne. 
Awaken, Dowglas, cryed the knyght, 

For hys love that fyttes in trone. 

Awaken, Dowglas, cryed the knyght, 
For thow maste waken wyth wynne; 

Tender have I spyed the prowde Perssye, 
And seven standardes wyth hym. 

Nay, by my trowth, the Dowglas sayed, 

It ys bat a fayned taylle : 
He dnrst not loke on my brede banner, 

For all Tnglonde so buaylle. 

Was I not yesterdaye at the Newe Castell, 

That stondes so byre on Tyne ? 
For all the men the Perssy had. 

He cowde not garre me ones to dyne. 

He stepped owt at his pavelyon dore, 
To loke and it were lesse ; 
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" Aisye jov, lordynges, one and all, 
For here bygynnes no peygse. 

The jerle of Meotaye, thow art my erne, 

The fownrde I gyve to the : 
The yerlle of Hantlay cawte and kene. 

He schall * wyth the be.' 

The lord of Bowghan in armnre bryght 
On the other hand he schall be : 

Lorde Jhonstone, and lorde Maxwell, 
They to schall be with me. 

SwyntoD fayre fylde opon your pryde 

To batell make yow bowen : 
Syr Davy Skotte, syr Water Stewarde, 

Syr Jhon of Agurstone." 


adTette 


ire hys oste, 
gentyll knyght, 

>rde can he crye, 
have hygbt: 

J Northomberlonde, 

And done me grete envye ; 
For thys trespaase thow host me done, 
llie tone of ub schall dye. 

The Dowglag anxwerde hym agayne. 

With grete wurdea upon bye. 
And sayd, I have twenty agaynst ' thy ' one, 

Byholde and thow maste see. 

With that the Perssye was grevyd sore, 

For 80th as 1 yow saye : 
He lygbted dowyn upon hya foote. 
And ichuote his horase clene away. 
lu. 3d 
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Every man sawe ttkat he djd soo. 

That rail was ever in rowght, 
Every man schoote hya horsse hym froo. 

And lyght him rowynde abowght. 

Thus syr Hary Perssye toke the fylde. 

For soth, as I yow saye : 
Jesu Cryste in heven on hyght 

Dyd helpe hym well that daye. 

Bat nyne thowzand, ther was no moo ; 

The cronykle wyll not layne: 
Forty thowsande Skottes and fowre 

That day fowght them agayne. 

Bat when the batell byganne to joyne, 

In hast ther cam a knyght, 
The letters fityr forth hath he tayne. 

And thos he sayd fall ryght: 

My lorde, your &ther he gretes yow well. 

With many a noble knyght: 
He desyres yow to byde • 

That he may see thys fyght. 

The baron of G^astoke ys com owt of the we. 

Wyth hym a noble companye ; 
All tiiey lege at yoor &thers thys nyght^ 

And the battel &yne wolde they see. 

For Jesos love, sayd syr Harye Perssy, 

That dyed for yow and me, 
Wende to my lorde my &ther agayne. 

And saye then sawe me not witii yee* 

My trowth ys plyght to yonne Skottysh knyght. 

It nedes me not to layne, 
That I scholde byde hym apon thys bent. 

And I have hys trowth agayne : 

And if that I wynde off thys growende. 

For soth onfowghten awaye. 
He wolde me call bat a kowarde knyght 

In hys londe another daye. 
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Tet had I lever to be rjnde and rente, 

Bj Mary that mykell raaye, 
Then ever mj manhood schulde be reprovjd 

Wjth a Skotte another day. 

Wherfore, schote, archars, for my sake, 

And let scharpe arowes flee : 
Mynstrells, playe np for your waryson, 

And well quyt it schall be. 

Every man thynke on hys trewe love, 

And marke hym to the Trenite: 
For to God I make myne avowe 

This day wyll I not fle. 

The blodye harte in the Dowglas armes, 

Hys standerde stode on bye ; 
That every man myght foil well knowe. 

By syde stode starres thre. 

The whyte lyon on the Ynglyssh perte, 
Forsotii as I yow sayne; 

The lucettes and the * pressawntes' both; 

The Skottes fowght them agayne. 

Upon sent Andrewe lowde can they crye. 

And thrysse they sohowte on ayght. 
And syne marked them one owr Ynglysshe men. 

As I have tolde yow ryght. 

Sent George the bryght, owr ladyes knyght. 

To name they were foil fayne ; 
Owr Ynglyssh men they cryde on hyght. 

And thi^sse the schowtte agayne. 

Wyth that scharpe arowed bygan to flee, 

I tell yow in sertayne; 
Men of ahtnes byganne to joyne ; 

Many a dowghty man was ther slayne. 

The Perssy and the Dowglas mette. 

That ather of other was &yne ; 
They * swapped' together whyll that the swette. 

With swordes of fine coUayne; 
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Tyll the bloode from ther bassonettes raane. 

As the roke doth in the rajne. 
Yelde the to me, sayd the Dowglas, 

Or elles thow schalt be Blayne: 

For I see, by thy bryght bassonet, 

Thow arte sum man of myght ; 
And so I do by thy burnyshed brande, 

Thow art an yerle, or elles a knyght 

By my good faythe. sayd the noble Perssye, 

Now haste thoa rede fall ryght. 
Yet wyll I never yelde me to the, 

Whyll I may stonde and fyght. 

They swapped together, whyll that they swette, 

Wyth swordes scharpe and long; 
Ych on other so faste thee beette, 

Tyll ther helmes cam in peyses dowyn. 

The Perssy was a man of strenghth, 

I tell yow in thys stonnde. 
He smote the Dowglas at the swordes length. 

That he felle to the growynde. 

The sworde was scharpe and sore can byte, 

[ tell yow in sertayne ; 
To the harte he oowde him smyte. 

Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 

The stonderdes stode styll on *elke' asyde. 

With many a grevons grone ; 
Ther the fowght the day, and all the nyght. 

And many a dowghty man was slayne. 

Ther was no freke that ther wolde flye. 

Bat styffely in stowre can stond 
Ych one hewyng on other whyll they myght drye, 

Wyth many a bayllefiill bronde. 

Ther was slayne nppn the Skottes syde. 

For soth and sertenly, 
Syr James a Dowglas ther was slayne, 

That daye that he cowde dye. 
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The yerlle of Mentaye he was slayne 
Grjsely groned nppon the growynd ; 

Syr Davy Skotte, syr Water Stewarde, 
Syr * John' of Agurstonne. 

Syr Charlies Morrey in that place 

That never a fote wold flee ; 
Sir Hugh Maxwell, a lorde he was, 

With the Dowglas dyd he dye. 

Ther was slayne apon the Skottes syde. 

For soth as I yow saye, 
Of fowre and forty thowsande Skottes, 

Went but eyghtene awaye. 

Ther was slayne upon the Tnglisshe syde 

For soth and sertenlye, 
A gentell knyght, sir John * Fitzhewe,' 

Yt was the more pety. 

Syr James Harebotell ther was slayne, 

For hym ther hartes were sore, 
The gentyll * Lovell' ther was slayne 

That the Perssys standerd bore. 

Ther was slayne upon the Tnglyssh perte. 

For soth as I yow saye; 
Of nyne thowsand Tnglyssh men, 

Fyve hondert cam awaye: 

The other were slayne in the fylde, 
Cryste kepe ther sowlles from wo, 

Seyng ther was so few fryndes 
Agaynst so many a foo. 

Then on the mome they mayde them beerys 

Of byrch, and haysell graye ; 
Many a wydowe with wepyng teyres 

Ther makes they fette awaye. 

Thys fraye bygan at Otterbome 
Bytwene the nyghte and the day : 

Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyflFe, 
And the Perssye was lede awaye. 
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Then wbs ther a Soottjnh priflcmer tejne, 
Syr Hewe Moo^meiy was hjB name, 

For Both as I jow raye. 

He borowed the Perssy home agayoe. 

Now let ns all for the Pensy pnye 

To Jesn most of myght, 
To bryog hys sowlle to the tAyaae of heren. 

For he was a gentjll knygbt. 


'Ctotnae Cooke. fH.9i. 


very nmarkable olerioid eooentrio wa« the son of a 
Minaker at Hexham, and bora in the yeu 1 719. 
) had his eduoatioo oa King's scdioUr, at Duriuun 
1 lool, and afterwahls eiltered in Queen's college, Oz- 

d, in which he took the degree of M.A. In dne 
iiuie, he was ordwned, and not long after, appointed 
onrate of Embleton, in Nortbtnnberland. Here a torn for mysteries 
led him to stady mysUo writers, and he soon caoj^t the some entho- 
■iastie flame which wanned them ; and was loofced on as a second 
Jacob Behmen,* though he had some notions pecnliar to himself. 
For here he publicly as weH as privately, maintuned, that the 
Ohristaan dispensation did not abrogate the Mosuo institutions, uid 
aotoally supported his doctrine of the necessity of circumcision, l^ 
practising it upon himself. It was on this ocoasiou that he aBBumed 
the names of Adam Moses Emanuel, and ever after constantly 
ogned himself A. M. £. Ooofce ; even when he became more cool and 
temperate, and less under the influence of his former extraordinary 
notions. While he was curate at Embleton, he also made an at- 
tempt to follow the example of Christ in fasting forty days, and, what 
is astonishing indeed, had reaolntiou and strength to bst seventeen 
days vrithont a taste of anything whatever, and for twelve days more, 
to allow himself each day only a trifling crust of bread and a drau^t 

■ Jacob BchiDM ma ■ mjrtie pUlcNopbac of Otrawsjp, who tiMted of tbe crcatkM 
of the wodd, tlie natan td Ood, td mas, <d aoimali, plants lie tte. moat TohmuDOValy, 
bat in so obaaneand diSenlt a ttjii^ ibMem hia turn iHiriple« oonldDOt nndontiBd 
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of water. In abcxrii strange were the notiooshe broached, and so ex- 
tnivagant his behaviouFy that he incurred the displeasure and repre- 
hensioa of his superiors in the church, and was by them soon dis- 
charged from his curacy. On this our Jewuk Chriitian^ in his 
canonicals, and with a long beard, the growth of which he had for 
some time encouraged, went to London, being known as ^^The 
Bearded Priest,^ where he commeneed author, and published many 
pieces of <mintelligible jargon, in politics and difinity, &c. two plays, 
and many whimsical projects ; amongst oth^v, one for collecting all 
the markets into one grand subterraneous one, under FleetHstreet. 
It was here he first signalized himself by street-preaching, whidi he 
afterwards very firequently practised wherever he went, particularly in 
Newcastle and in Oxford^ where, after hearing the University sermon 
in St. MaryX he used to give the text a second discussion in the 
street, in which he generally took excessive liberties with the Ss$t* 
And strange as his sentiments and his eiq^ressions were, larded witb 
bng, though faithjul, extracts from the Glassios and the Hebrew 
Bible, he had always, in thjC latter place, a numeroiiSt respectable^ and 
attentive audience. However, his jargon when published did not seU, 
and he wa^ reduced to great distress. In this dilemma he knew not 
what to do, but at last put into practice another odd notion, that the 
goods of fortune ought to be shared in common by aD Gt)d^s^reatuxes« 
Among the curious expedients for satisfying his hunger, formed upon 
this plan, one was to resort to some well frequented coffee-house in 
the morning and appropriate to his own use the first buttered mu£Sn 
and pot of coffee that was brought in. The strangeness of his 
appearance, or the knowledge of his character, used to screen him 
from expostulation on the part of the gentleman, for whom the 
breakfast was intended, nor did he meet with interruption from the 
waiters till he had finished, and after saying a short grace, was going 
towards the door without discharging the reckoning. The coffee- 
house master would then expostulate, while he would prove by mode 
and figure^ that the good things of this worid were common ; the 
bucks would then form a ring for the disputants, till the one would 
be obliged to give up the contest, unable to make objections to argu- 
ments, brought by the other fix>m the TalmMdisU^ and from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin authors. After he had gone on for some time in 
this eccentric manner in London, the chaoity of some dwgymen got 
him sent to Bedlam, where he staid for two or three years. When 
discharged from thence, he travelled over the greatest part of Scot- 
land on foot without a sLugle farthing in his pocket ; subsisting as he 
says in one of his pamphlets, by the contributions of the well-disposed* 
He then went to Ireland, and, after travelling over the greatest part 
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of that kingdom on foot, went to Dublin in 1760, where he was kindlf 
entertained for some time, by the society of Trinity college, who oom- 
pawionating the melancholy case of a clergyman in distress gave him 
board and lodging gratia. After he had staid in Irdand a tew 
months, and published some very original pieoee, which no one oootd 
understand but himself, he returned to England, and visited Oxford, 
where much notice was taken of him by some gentlemen of distiDotion, 
particularly by the head of one of the colleges, with wbom he lodged. 
He then returned to London and afterwards formed tbe intention of 
visiting the interior parts of North America; a project, which, till 
within a few years before his death, he wished to pat in exeoution, 
but never could from the state of his finances. After living in Lon- 
don many years, he came down into the north, and, until a few 
yeari before hie death, subsisted on a pension allowed him by the 
" Society of the Sons of the Clergy ; " amusing himself with writing 
odes, letters, epigrams, strictures of one kind or other, and, whioh 
were his last undertakings ; a plan for the alteration of St. Nicholas' 
church in Newcastle, and a project for making, what he called, a 
grand universal church upon true evangelical principles. He died at 
^his lodgings near the Forth, Newcastle, 15 Nov. 1783: his imme- 
diate decease is said to have been superinduced by oopying Origea 
too closely. — (Bioff. Did. Netce. Courant.) 
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Ct)e Hunting of tl)e Ctirtiat, 

(ABOVE 300 YEARS OLD.) 

FROM RITSON'E N O R TH DMB R R L A N D OAKLAND. 


rthombarlande, 
d majd hfi, 
in the mouDtajDS 
dajes thie i 

be. 

The fottiste hartes ia all Cheviat 

He sajd he wold kjll, and cary them away, 

Be my feth, sajd the dongheti Doglas agayn, 
I wyll let that hontyng jf that I may. 

Then the Pers^ owt of BaDborowe cam, 

With Mm a myghtee meany; 
With fifteen bondrith ' archares ' bold, off blood snA bone, 

The wear chosen owt of sbyars tbre. 

This begaoe on a Monday at morn. 

In Cheviat the billys so he; 
The ohyld may rue that ya unborn. 

It was the mor pltt4. 

The dryvars thorowe the woodes went 

For to reas the dear ; 
Bomen byckarte nppone the bent 

With ther browd aras cleare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 

On every syde shear ; 
Grea hondes thorowe the grevis glent 

For to kyll thear dear. 
■VOL. ui. 3 * 
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The begane in Chyviat the hyls above 

Yerly on a sonny 'tn day ; 
Be that it drewe to the oware off none 

A hondrith fat hartes ded ther lay. 

The blewe a mort nppone the bent. 

The semblyd on sydis shear ; 
To the quynry then the Pers^ went 

To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 

He saydy It was the Duglas promys 

This day to met me hear; 
But I wyste he wold faylle verament: 

A great oth the Pers^ swear. 

At the last a squyar of < Northomberlonde/ 

Lokyde at his hand fnll ny, 
He was war ath the donghetie Doglas commynge. 

With him a myghtte meany, 

Both with spear, byll, and brande : 

Tt was a myghti fight to se, 
Hardyar men both off hart nar hande 

Wear not in Christiant^. 

The wear tweuiij hondrith spear-men good, 

Withowte any feale; 
The wear borne along be the watter a Twyde, 

Tth bowndes of Tividale. 

Leave off the brytlyng of the dear, he sayde, 
And to your bowys lock ye tayk good heed; 

For never sithe ye wear on yonr mothars borne 
Had ye never so mickle ned. 

The dougheti Dogglas on a stede 

He rode all his men befome ; 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 

A bolder bame was never bom. 

Tell me *what' men ye ar, he says. 

Or whos men that ye be : 
Who gave youe leave to hnnte in ttiis 

Chyviat chays in the spyt of me ? 
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The first mane that ever him an answear mayd, 

It was the good lord Pers6 
We wyll not tell the *what' men we ar, he says, 

Nor whos men that we he ; 
Bat we will hoant hear in this chays 

In the spyt of thyne and of the. 

The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 

W© have kyld, and cast to carry them away. 

Be my troth, sayd the doughty ^ Dogglas* agayn, 
Ther for the ton of us shall de this day. 

Then sayd the doughty Doglas 

Unto the lord Pers6: 
To kyll all these giltles men, 

Alas! it wear great pitte. 

But, Pers^, thowe art a lord of lande, 

I am a yerle callyd within my contr6; 
Let all our men uppone a parti stande; 

And do the battell off the and of me. 

Now Cristes cors on his crowne, sayd the lord Persd, 

Who soever ther to says nay. 
Be my troth, donghtt6 Doglas, he says, 

Thow shalt never se that day ; 

Nethar in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nar France, 

Nor for no man of a woman bom. 
But and fortune be my chance, 

I dar met him on man for on. 

Then bespayke a squyar of Northombarlonde, 

Ric. Wytbaryngton was his nam ; 
It shall never be tolde in Sothe Ynglonde, he says, 

To kyng Herry the fourth for sham. 

I wat youe byn great lordes twaw, 

I am a poor squyar of lande ; 
I wyll never se my captayne fyght on a fylde, 

And stande myselffe, and loocke on. 
But whyll I may my weppone welde 

I wyll not [fieiyl] both harte and hande. 


That day, that day, that dredfiill day, 

The first fit here I fyode : 
And youe wyll here any mor athe honntyng athe Chyviat, 

Yet ys ther mor behynd. 


hade ther bowysye bent, 
good yenonghe ; 
bat the shote off, 
men the slonghe. 

s appon the beat, 


y\ua mac was sene Tenuneat, 

For he wrongbt ham both woo and wo 

The Dogglas pertyd his ost in thre, 
Lyk a cheffe cheften off pryde, 

With fiiar speaies off myghtte tre. 
The cnm in on every aide. 

Thmghe our Yngglishe aichery 
Gave many a woande full wyde ; 

Many a doughete the garde to dy. 
Which ganyde tliem no pryde, 

The Ynglyshe men let thear 'bowys' be, 
Aud pulde owt brandes that wer bright : 

It was a hevy fyght to se 
B'yght swordes on basnites lyght. 

Thorowe ryche male, and myne-ye-ple. 
Many sterne the stroke done stregbt: 

Many a freyke, that was full fre, 
Ther undar foot dyd lyght. 

At last the Duglas and the Pers^ met, 
Lyk to captayns of myght and of mayoe ; 

The swapte togethar tyll the both swat 
With swordes tliat wear of fjn myllan. 
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Thes worths freckys for to fyght 

Ther to the wear full fieiyne, 
Tjll the bloode owte off thear basnetes sprents. 

As ever dyd heal or ran. 

* Holde* the, Pers6, sayd the Doglas, 

And i feth I shall the brjnge 
Wher thowe shalte have a yerls wagis 

Of Jamy our ' Scottish kynge. 

Thoue shalte have thy ransom fre, 

I hight the hear this thinge, 
For the manfullyste man yet art thowe, 

That ever I conqueryd in filde fightjmg. 

Nay, sayd the lorde Pers6, 
. I tolde it' the befome, 
That I wolde never yeldyde be 
To no man of a woman bor^. 

With that ther cam an arrowe hastely 

Forthe off a myghtt^ wane. 
Hit bathe strekene the yerle Duglas 

In at the brest bane. 

Thoroue lyvar and longs bathe 

The sharpe arrowe ys gane, 
That never after in all his lyffe days 

He spayke mo wordes bnt ane. 
That was, Fyghte ye, my myrry men, whyllys ye may. 

For my lyff days ben gan. 

The Pers6 leanyde on his brande, 

And sawe the Duglas de ; 
He tooke the dede mane be the hande. 

And sayd. Wo ys me for the I 

To have savyde thy lyffe I wold have pertyde with 

My landes for years thre ; 
For a better man of hart, nare of hande, 

Was not in all the north contr6 

Off all that se a Skottisbe knyght, 
Was callyd sir Hewe the Monggonbyrry, 
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He sawe the Duglas to the deth was djght ; 
He spendjd a spear a trusti tre : 

He rod uppon a corfiare 

Throaghe a hondrith archery 
He never stynttyde, nar never blane, 

Tyll he cam to the good lord Pers6 

He set nppone the lorde Pers^ 

A dynte that was fall scare ; 
With a saar spear of a myghtt^ tre 

Clean thorow the body he the Pers^ * bore/ 

Athe tothar syde, that a man myght se, 

A large cloth yard and mare ; 
Towe bettar captayns wear nat in Cristiante» 

Then that day slain wear ther. 

An archar of Northomberlonde 

Say slean was the lord Pers6, 
He bar a bende bow in his hand, 

Was made off tnisti tre : 

An arowy that a cloth yarde was lang, 

Toth hard stele hayld he ; 
A dynt that was both sad and soar, 

He sat on sir Hewe the Monggonbyrry. 

The dynt yt was both sad and sar, 
That he of Monggonberry sete ; 

The swane-fethars, that his arrowe bar. 
With his hart blood the wear wete. 

Ther was never a freake wone foot wolde fle, 

But still in stour dyd stand, 
Heawyng on yche othar, whyll the myght dre. 

With many a balfall brande. 

This battell begane in Chyviat, 

An Owar before the none, 
And when even-song bell was rang, 

The battell was nat half done. 

The tooke on ethar hand, 
Be the lyght off the mone ; 
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Manj had no strenght for to stande. 
In Chyviat the hilljs * abone/ 

Of fifteen hondrith archars of Tnglonde 

Went awaj bat fifd and thre ; 
Of twenty hondrith spear-men of Skodonde, 

But even five and fifti. 

But all wear slayne Cheviat within : 

The had no ^ strengthe' to stand on hy : 
The chylde may me that ys unbome. 

It was the mor pitte. 

Thear was slayne with the lord Pers^, 

Sir John of Agerstone, 
Sir Rogar the hinde Hartly, 

Sir Wyllyam the bolde Hearone. 

Sir Jorg the worths Lovele, 

A knyght of great renowen. 
Sir Raff the ryche Rogbe, 

With dyntes wear beaten dowene. 

For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 

That ever he slayne shnlde be ; 
For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to. 

Yet he knyled and fought on hys kny, 

Ther was slayne with the doagheti Daglas 

Sir Hewe the Monggonbyrry, 
Sir Davy Lwdale that worths was, 

His sistars son was he. 

Sir Charls a Mnrr^, in that place, 

That never a foot wolde fle ; 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was, 

With the Doglas dyd he dey. 

So on the morrowe the mayde them byears 

Off birch, and hafell so * gray ;' 
Many wedow with wepyng tears, 

Cam to fach ther makys away. 

Tivydale may carpe of care, 

Northombarlond may mayke < great' mon. 
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For towe such captajns, as slajne wear thear. 
On the march perti shall never be non. 

Word ys commen to Eddenbnrrowe 

To Jamj the Skottishe kjng, 
That dougheti Daglas, IjS tenant of the merohes 

He lay slean Chyviot with in. 

* 

His handdes dyd he weal and wryng. 

He says, Alas, and woe ys me ! 
Such another captayn Skotland within 

He sayd, yefeth shnld never be. 

Worde is commyn to lovly Londone 

Till the fourth Harry our kyng, 
That lord Pers6, ' leyff-tenante of the merchis. 

He lay slayne Chyviat within. 

God have merci on his soil, sayd kyng Harry, 

Good lord, yf thy will it be ! 
I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde, he sayd. 

As good as ever was he . 
But Pers6, and I brook my lyffe, 

The deth well quyte shall be. 

As our noble kyng made his avowe, 

Lyke a noble prince of renowen. 
For the deth of the lord Pers^,_ 

He dyde the battel of Hombyll«down : 

Wher syz and thritt^ Skottish knyghtes 

On a day wear beaten down: 
Glendale glytteryde on ther armor bryght, 

Over castill, towar and town. 

This was the hontynge off the Cheviat ; 

That tear begane this spurn: 
Old men, that knowen the grownde well y enough e, 

Call it the battell of Otterbum. 

At Otterbmn began this spume 

Uppon a * Monnyn' day : 
Ther was the dougght^ Doglas slean. 

The Pers6 never went away. 
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Ther was never a tym on the maich partes. 

Sen the Doglas and the Persd met. 
Bat ;t was marvele, Knd the rede blude ronoe not, 

As the reane dojB in the stret. 

Jhesae Crist our balys bete. 

And to the bljs as brjoge J 
Thus was the hoiintynge of the Chiryat ; 

God send as all good endjng ! 


THE MORE MODERN 

iSallati of C1)e\)^ Ct)as;e* 


ABOUT 1600.10. 


noble king, 
;yes all; 
ce there did 
befiill; 

To drive the deere with hound and home, 

Erie Percy took his way ; 
The chUd may me that is unbome. 

The hunting of that day. 

The stoot Erie of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summers days to take ; 

The cheefest harts in Chevy-chaae 

To kill and beare away. 
These tydings to Erie DongUa came, 

In Scotland where he lay ; 

Who sent Erie Percy present word, 

He would prevent his sport. 
The English Erie, not fearing that, 

Did to the woods resort. 
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With fifteen handred bow-men bold; 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew fall well, in time of neede. 

To ajme their shafts arright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran. 

To chase the fallow deere ; 
On mundaj they began to hunt, 

Ere day-light did appeare; 

And long before high noone they had 
An hundred fat buckes slaine ; 

Then having dined, the drovyers went 
To rouze the deare againe. 

The bow-men mustered on the hills. 

Well able to endure ; 
Theire backsides all, with speciall care. 

That day were guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods. 

The nimble deere to take. 
That with their cryes the hills and dales 

An eccho shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the slaughtered deere ; 

Quoth he, Erie Douglas promised 
This day to meet me heere : 

But if I thought he wold not come, 

Noe longer wold I stay. 
With that, a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the Erie did say: 

Loe, yonder doth Erie Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright; • 

Full twenty hundred Scottish speares 
All marching in our sight; 

All men of pleasant Tivydale, 

Fast by tbe river Tweede. 
Then cease your sport, Erie Percy said, 

And take your bowes with speede: 
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And now with me, mj coantarjmen, 

Your couraj^e forth advance ; 
For there was never champion yett, 

In Scotland or in France, 

That ever did on horsebacke come,^ 

But if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spere. 

Erie Douglas, on a milke-white steede, 

Most like a baron bolde, 
Rode foremost of his company. 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

Show me, sayd hee, whose men you bee. 

That hunt soe boldly heere ; 
That, without my consent, doe chase. 

And kill my fallow-deere. 

The first man that did answer make, 

Was noble Percy hee ; 
Who sayd. Wee list not to declare. 

Nor shew whose men wee bee : 

Yet wee will spend our deerest blood. 

Thy cheefest harts to slay. 
Then Douglas swore a solempne oathe, 

i\nd thus in rage did say. 

Ere thus I will out-braved bee, 

One of us two shall dye : 
I know thee well, an erle thou art; 

Lord Percy, so am 1. 

But trust me, Percy, pittye it were. 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltless men. 

For they have done no ill. 

Let thou and I the battell trye. 

And set our men aside. 
Accurst bee he, Erie Percy sayd, 

By whome this is denyed. 
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Then stept a gallant squier forth, 
Withermgton was his name, ^ 

Who said, I wold not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 

That ere mj captaine fought on foote. 

And I stood looking on. 
Yon be two erles, sayd Witherington, 

And I a squier alone : 

He doe the best that doe I may, 
While I have strength to stand : 

While I have power to weeld my sword 
He fight with hart and hand. 

Our English archers bent their bowes, 
Their hearts were good and trew ; 

Att the first flight of arrowes sent, 
Full four-score Scots they slew. 

To drive the deere with hound and borne 

Douglas bade on the bent 
Two captaines moved with mickle might 

Their speres to shivers went. 

They clos'd full fast on every side, 
Noe slacknes there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

O Christ ! it was a griefe to see. 

And likewise for to heare, 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 

And scattered here and there. 

At last these two stout erles did meet. 
Like captaines of great might : 

Like lyons wood, they layd on lode, 
And made a cruell fight: 

They fought untill they both did sweat. 
With swords of tempered Steele ; 

Untill the blood, like drops of rain, 
They tricklin downe did feele. 
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Yeeld thee, Loid Percy, Douglas sajd; 

In fiedtli I will thee bringe, 
Where thou shalt high advanced bee 

By James our Scottish king: 

Thy ransome I will freely give, 

And this report of thee, 
Thou art the most couragious knight, 

That ever I did see. 

No, Douglas, quoth Erie Percy then, 

Thy proffer I doe scome ; 
I will not yeelde to any Scott 

That ever yett was borne. 

With that, there came an arrow keene 

Out of an English bow. 
Which struck Erie Douglas to the heart, 

A deepe and deadlye blow : 

Who never spake more words than these, 
Fight on, my merry men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 
Lord Percy sees my fall. 

Then leaving life, Erie Percy tooke 

The dead man by the hand; 
And said, Erie Douglas, for thy life 

Wold I had lost my land. 

O Christ ! my verry hart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure, a more redoubted knight 

Mischance did never take. 

A knight amongst the Scotts there was 

Which saw earl Douglas die. 
Who streight in wrath did vow revenge 

Upon the Lord Percye: 

Sir Hugh Mountgomery was he oall'd, 
Who, with a spere most bright. 

Well-mounted on a gallant steed, 
Ran fiercely through the fight; 
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And past the English archers all. 

Without all dread or feare; 
And through Erie Percyes bodj then 

He throst his hatefiill spere : 

With such a vehement force and might 

He did his body gore. 
The staff ran through the other side 

A large cloth-yard, and more. 

So thus did both these nobles dye. 

Whose courage none could staine : 
An English archer then perceiv'd 

The noble erle was slaine: 

» 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree ; 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 

Up to the head drew hee: 

Against sir Hugh Mount^merye, 

So right the shaft he sett, 
The grey-goose- winge that was thereon, 

In his harts-bloode was wett. 

This fight did last from breake of day, 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rung the evening-bell. 

The battle scarce was done. 

With stout Erie Percy, there was slaine 

Sir John of Egerton, 
Sir Robert Ratcliff, and sir John, 

Sir James that bold barrdn: 

And with sir Greorge, and stout Sir James, 
Both knights of good account, 

Good Sir Ralph Raby there was slaine. 
Whose prowesse did surmount. 

For Witherington needs must I wayle. 

As one in doleful dumpes ; 
For when his leggs were smitten off. 

He foughi upon his stumpes. 
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And with Erie Doaglas, there was slaine 

Sir Hugh Mountgomerje, 
Sir Charles Morraj, that from the feeld 

One foote wold never flee ; 

Sir Charles Murray of Ratcliff, too> 

His sisters sonne was hee ; 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteem'd, 

Yet saved cold not bee. 

And the Lord Maxwell in like case 

Did with Erie Douglas, dje : 
Of twenty hundred Scottish speres 

Scarce fifty-five did flye. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty-three; 
The rest were slaine in Chevy-Chase, 

Under the greene woode tree. 

• 

Next day did many widowes come, 

Their husbands to bewayle ; 
They washt their wounds in brinish teares. 

But all wold not prevayle. 

Theyr bodyes, bathed in purple gore, 

They bare with them away : 
They kist them dead a thousand times, 

Ere they were cladd in clay. 

This news was brought to Eddenborrow, 
Where Scottlands king did raigne, 

That brave Erie Douglas suddenlye 
Was with an arrow slaine. 

heavy newes ! King James did say, 
Scotland can witnesse bee, 

1 have not any captaine more 
Of such account as hee. 

Like tydings to King Henry came, 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slaine in Chevy-Chase : 
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Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith it will noe better bee ; 
I trust I have, within mj realme, 

Five hundred as good as hee. 

Tett shall not Scotts nor Scotland say. 

But I will vengeance take: 
I'll be revenged on them all, 

For brave Erie Percyes sake. 

This vow full well the king perform'd 

After, at Humble-downe ; 
In one day, fifty knights were slayne. 

With lords of great renowne ; 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many thousands dye. 
Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chase, 

Made by the Erie Percy. 

Grod save our king, and bless this land 

With plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth, that foule debate 

'Twixt noblemen may cease. 

NoTB. — We haye printed these two inimitable ballads without note or comment, be- 
cause they have been so well benoted by Percy, Chappell, and others, that there is little 
or nothing left to do : we have therefore preferred simply to place them in the hands of 
our readers, recommending them to refer to the works of the above mentioned scribes 
for the result of their valuable labours. It may however be as well to append the follow- 
ing observations forwarded to us by our correspondent J. H. Dixon, esq : 

** To drive the deer with hound and horn 

Earl Percy took his way." 

The old English hound or talbot is described by Whitaker in his History of Man- 
chester as the original breed of hunting dogs in this island. The Editor of the Penny 
Magazine (Feb. 1841) thus describes a specimen which he saw in Lancashire. It was 
tall and robust with a chest of extraordinary depth and breadth, with pendulous lips and 
deeply set eyes ; the ears were large and long and hung very low ; the nose was broad 
and the nostrils large and moist Its voice was deep, full and sonorous. The general 
colour was black, passing into tan or sandy-red about the muszle and along the inside of 
the limbs. Shakespeare's description of the hound of Theseus, in the ** Midsummer 
Nights* Dream " is true to the letter as referring to this breed with which no doubt he 

was well acquainted : — 

" My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So Hewed, ao sanded ; and their heads are hunfi: 
With ears that sweep away the nMiming dew ; 
Crook-kneed and dew-lapped like Thessalian bolls; 
Slow in pmnmit, bnt match'd in month like bells, 
Each under each." 

It was with hounds of this breed that to " hunt the deer Earl Persie took his vi'ay.' 
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I OBD Prudhoe, when a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, and holding the nmk of midshipman in the navy, 
was on board the late Admiral Cochrane^'s ship on the 
West India station, when a terrific hurricane destroyed 
nearly all the houses, plantations^ &c., on the island of 
St. Kittys. The more wealthy inhabitants of the island 
set on foot a subscription for the relief of their indigent neighbours, 
and after a considerable sum had been raised, sent the subscription 
list on board the fleet. Admiral Cochrane added his name for «f 100, 
which sum was also subscribed by the Admiral who was second in 
command. The list was then passed to the captains of the several 
ships, who subscribed ^50 each ; the lieutenants followed with j£^20 
each ; and the midshipmen were then called on for their contribu- 
tions, some of whom subscribed £5^ some £1^ and some smaller 
sums, according to the state of their " lockers."*^ When the list was 
placed in the hands of Lord Prudhoe, then Lord Algernon Percy, 
his Lordship wrote with a bold hand, ''Percy <£^1000.'' The list 
having been returned to the Admiral, he was greatly surprised on be- 
holding this entry, and sent for the young Lord, of whom be inquired 
if he had the means to pay the amount he had placed opposite his 
name. His answer was that of a genuine, warm-hearted British tar, 
— " No, Admiral,''' said he, " I have not, but the old boy at home 
will pay it."" The answer seemed so characteristic, and the action so 
noble, that Admiral Gochrane determined to communicato the facts to 
his Lordship'^s father, the late excellent Duk^ of Northumberland, 
to whom he immediately wrote. When his Grace received the Ad- 
miraKs letter, he burst into tears, and exclaimed, in reference to his 
son, " He is worthy the name of Percy — ^the money shall be paid,^ 
and immediately transmitted to the managers of the fund for the re- 
lief of the sufferers a cheque on his bankers for one thousand pounds ! 
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ilong lotifctn. 


L BORDER BALLAD. 


E following fragment woe taken down from the reoi- 
tatioQ of an old woman of Ovington, co. Northnmber- 
land, several years ago. The scene of the occurrence 
it describes ta a ruined tower seated on the comer of 
an extensive embankment, and surrounded by a moat, 
on the western side of Whittle Dene, ne^r Ovinghani. 
From the evideoee of popular tradition (for the ballad is so imperfect 
aa to be of itself hardly explanatory enough) it appears to relate the 
circumstanoee of a murder committed by a freebooter named Long 
Lonkin, through the treachery of a servant maid, A deep pool in 
the dene which runs hard by is called " Long Lonkin's hole," and is 
stated to have been the death place of the freebooter, but othera 
ascribe his end to a different means. A friend of the lady who con- 
tributed our copy of the ballad gave a transcript to Miss Landon, 
who published it in the " Drawing Room Scrap Book" for 183.'i, in 
which, without any authority, she lays the scene of the murder in 
Cumberland. 

In Jamieson's collection of Popular Ballads and Songs (Edinburgh 
1806) there is a ballad called " Lamkin," which he says was trans- 
mitted for bis editorship by " Mrs. Brown, and is much more perfect 
and uniform than the copy printed in the Edinburgh collection edited 
by Mr. Herd." From many points of similarity both in the plot, 
ideas, and even in the diction, there can be little doubt that a copy 
of our sonf^.of " Long Lonkin" has found its way over the border, pro- 
bably immediately after the ooourrences therein related, and h is by 
one means or other, become Scotticised. This is not presuming over 
much, for there are so many collateral ciroumstaoces and sites in the 
district assigned for our ballad that its locality cannot be doubted, 
particularly when Jamieson doee not profosB that it relates to any 
known place in the sister country. 


The Ixtrd naid to his ladle 
As he mounted his horse, 

Beware of Long Lonkin 
That lies in the moss. 
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The Lord said to his kdie 

As he rode awaj. 
Beware of Liong Lonkia 

That lies in the olay. 

What care 1 for Lonkin* 

Or any of bis gang ; 
My doOTs are all shut 

And my iiindows penned in. 

There were six little windows 

And they were all shnt. 
But one little window 

And that was forgot. 


And at that little window 
Long Lonkin crept in. 

Where's the Lord of the Hall ? 

Says the Lonkin; 
flea's gone up to London. 

Says Orange to him. 

Where's the Men of the Hall ? 

Says the Lonkin ; 
They're at the field ploughing, 

Says Orange to him. 

Where's the Maids of the Hall ? 

Says the Lonkin ; 
They're at the well washing. 

Says Orange to him 

Where's the Ladies of the Hall ? 

Says the Lonkin; 
They're up in their chamberst 

Says Orange to him. 

How shall we get them down ? 

Says the Lonkin; 
Prick the babe in the cradle. 

Says Orange to him. 
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Rock vrell iny cradle 
And " bee ba " my son. 

Yon shall have a new gown 

When the Lord he comes home. 

Still she did prick it 

And " bee ba " ate cried. 

Come down dearest mistress 
And still yonr own child. 

Oh ! still my child Orange, 

Still him witii a bell ; 
I can't still him, ladie, 

Till yon come down yonrsell. 


Hold the gold baein 
For your heart's blood to run in. 


To hold the gold basin 
It grieves me fiill sore : 

Oh kill me dear Lonkin 
And let my mother go. 


Commvmcattd by Mrt. BlacktU, NtacattU. 


Craits of t!)e Cinfeets. 


HOEVBR has roamed along the green-swarded and shady 
by-roada of Northumberiand, cannot fail to have notioed 
frequently recurring patches of scorched herbage, and 
the remuns of rude fires uid other traces of Uie tempo- 
rary dwelling places of some grade of humanity: the 
brow of yondeif hill has just concealed from you the rude 
equipages of a nomadian sun-burnt race, who with their sturdy wivoi 
and robust children hare left the sward by your side and are gone in 
search of another resting pUoe at some miles distance. These sin- 
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gular people, who are to be found in their encampments during the 
Spring, Summer, and Autumnal months, are known in this district by 
the names of " Faws'' or " Baileys,"" and procure a livelihood chiefly 
by the sale of a coarse kind of pottery, the making of besoms, and 
the mending of vessels of various metals, and such like handicrafts* — 
callings easily and cheaply followed, and well adapted to the habits of 
a race " idlesse all,"" — ^who " till not, neither do they sow."" 

The term " Faw^ is known to have been derived from the sire^name 
of a numerous class of people of the name of Fall ; but it is less gene- 
rally known that that of ^^ Bailey,^ is in like manner attributable to 
the name of an equally numerous clan who, during the latter part of 
the seventeenth and commencement of the eighteenth centuries, were 
to be found encamped on the then undivided tracts of waste land in the 
parishes of Haltwhistle, and Simonbum, or in hovels in the vicinity of 
the larger villages. As might be expected, seasons of scarcity, whe- 
ther as to employment or of the wild products of the soil, the wood or 
stream, would not fail to produce temporary want, and a wild and 
lawless race of people like those under our notice would not hesitate 
to resort to theft in order to raise supplies. Such modes no doubt 
were frequently resorted to, and it may be readily supposed that in 
the midst of a wild country, far from the reach of justice and of habits 
not very well adapted for capture, or which the farmers would wish to 
rouse by the resentment or punishment of some trifling theft — they in 
general escaped and continued to live on almost undisturbed; but 
things at last came to a climax, and in consequence of the enormity of 
some of their depredations in 1710 and 1711, a large body was appre- 
hended, and with their wives and children, in aU twenty-eight persons, 
were cast into the common gaol at Morpeth, where they lay for some 
time in the greatest misery and distress. At the Court of quarter 
sessions held 16th Jan. 1712, a petition was forwarded to the bench 
of magistrates from William Baley, James Baley, Henry Baley and 
William Baley the younger, on behalf of themselves, their wives, chil- 
dren and servant-women, setting forth that they were starving both 
of hunger and of cold, — having " nothing to lye on, these cold winter 
nights, but y* cold floor ;^ that their children " through their wants'" 
had fallen into sickness, and by reason of their illness ^' noe bodye 
will come neare us, but sayes it is enough to bring a plague amongst 

* From which they are also designated * Muggers,* " Besom-Makers," and •Tinkers.*' 
The various goods which they profess to vend, they convey about the county in their 
carts, eohurabhf for sale, but virhialfy as a ck>ke for theft ; Fuch contrivance giving an 
appearance of hone8t[[dea)ing, whilst their almost 'sole support is surreptitiously derived 
from the farm yards and lone houses in the immediate vicinity of their resting places. 
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theni."^ The petitioners pray for a speedy trial for themselves, aad 
that their wiyes and children may be set at libai^y, or aUowed to go 
forth of the prison ^^ to get y^ charity of y* country, that they might 
live, and not dye of hunger and of cold.^ At the same sessbns a 
memorial was presented to the magistrates from scYeral persons con- 
fined f<Mr debt in the same prison, setting forUi the ^' dejdorable^ con- 
dition they had been in since it had been seen fit to commit those 
peo{de called ^* y** Beayleys,^^ that they, the petitioners^ had in conse- 
quence been treat more like criminals, than otherwise, *' having noe 
liberty, scarce leave to gett a mouthful of fresh aire, which now, as 
you may heare in y* Towne, hath occasioned such a sickness amongst 
us, that we shall not need for an Act of Parliament to relieve us."** 

In consequence of this memorial, fourteen of the debtors were re~ 
moved to the house of the sheriff's bailiff, and there confined at the 
county'^s ezpence : the children of the '' Bayleys,^ with two of the wo- 
men, appear to have been set at liberty, while those detained were 
ordered the gaol allowance of two pence per day, which they had not 
previous to their petition. Soon afterwards these poor wretches 
attempted to escape and for a time had overpowered the gaoler and 
his assistants. In this the women and children who were liberated, 
appear to have been engaged, and, in consequence, the two women 
were again taken into custody, and a strong night-watch set over the 
whole, and among the records of the court of quarter sessions there 
occurs ^' money expended by Mr. Edward Orey, for y* guarding and 
safe keeping of the Bayleys, since the gaol was broke.^ These ex- 
pences — the maintenance of the prisoners and their watchmen, — and 
the want of room in the gaol, appear to have irritated and alarmed 
both the grand-jury and the magistrates ; — ^the former made it the 
subject of an especial presentment, and the latter memorialized the 
secretary of state that *' something might forthwith be done in reference 
to those persons which the county have been att soe much chaige in 
apprehending, and since that in maintaining in gaol.'" About the 
same time application was made by the magistrates of Cumberland 
for the removal of William Bayley and Bobert Carr (Bayley's son-in- 
law) and Elizabeth his wife, who were charged with being concerned 
with one Thomas Shaw in the murder of Alexander Anderson, at the 
Riddings, in the parish of Kirk Andrews. These persons were after- 
wards removed by Habeas Corpus, and a few months later the residue 
of the party appear to have been sent to the penal plantations of 
America.* — Contributed by Thomas BeUy esq, 

* Nuneroiit documentt concerniog these people occur among the Records of the Court 
of Qwrter Sessions now preserved in the office of the Cierk of the Peace for Northum- 
berland. 
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At the present day the ohief rendezvous of the northern GipBies is 
at Yetholm on the Bowmont. A row of houses, on the north side of 
the stream is entirely occupied by these people, whose principal 
names here, are Faa, Young, Douglas, and BIytfae. The two latter 
are the most numerous, but they are evidently not of the Bome race. 
The Douglasses, the Faas, luid the Younga, are generally dark-com- 
plexioned, with black hur ; while the BIythes mostly are light-haired 
and of fair complexion. On Fastem's E'en —Shrove Tuesday — when 
Tinkler Row sends forth its population to the foot-ball match which is 
then phiyed, the Douglasses may be diatin^iahed from the other 
dark-complexioned families, in consequence of most- of them being 
rather in-kneed. The name of Faw or Faa — supposed to be the 
OMTUpt pronunciation of Fall — is of great antiqnity among the Scot- 
tish gypsies. In 1640, a proclamation was issued by James V., 
requiring all sheriffs and magistrates to assist John Faw, " Lord and 
Elrle of Littill Egipt," in executing justice upon his " ccanpany and 
folkis, conforme to the laws of Egipt, and in puoissing of all thaim 
that rebellis aganis him;*' and in 1554, John Faw, a gypsy chief, 
probably the same person, obtained a pardon for the murder of 
Numan Small. In Northumberland the name has become generic 
for the whole tribe of travelling tinkers and muggers, who, in that 
county, are much more frequently called Faas than Gypsies. — Oliver"! 
BambUi in Norihtatti«rland. 


L' ENVOY. 


song 
of old, 

of the gallant throng, 
MS bold — 
tntfid rows , 
adly lance — 
le Minstrel throws 
The charms of old Romance. 


And sweet the wizard lay, 
That calls up bygone time 

With cloistered cell and Abbey grey. 
Slow chauDt and vesper chime. 
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Lo ! the EnthuBiast dwells 

With rapture on the lale 
Til! ID fancy's ear tbe coavent bells 

Waft masic oa the gate. 

List to the Minetrers songt 

Silent, I ween, ia he, 
Of the prood man's scorn, of deadly wrong — 

Of feudal tyranny. 
He laudeth the Hermit's cell 

Bat tells not in his strain, 
That TRUTH -was dimmed aa the light that fell 

Thro' its storied window pane. 

Who loves the Bardic thyme 

Let his wild Harp swell the theme ! 
1 see not the glories of olden time 

Nor share in the Minstrera dream. 
There is qniet in England's dales 

And peace 'neath her greenwood tree- 
Away with the Minstrel's idle tales 

Of a dark days' chivalrie. 


